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CHAPTER II. 


The home of Colonel Holten was his own. 
He was its author. There had been a time in 
the manhood of his life when the price of any 
article in this home would have been a vital 
financial matter to him; but now, thanks to his 
own efforts, care, courage, and capabilities, he 
was able easily to have about him whatever 
money could buy. Yet his home was in no 
way a heterogeneous array of imitative pur- 
chases or gilded trashiness. It was costly, and 
it conformed in all its details to his ideas of a 
home, as near as well rewarded skill and per- 
sonal supervision could make it. Yet, withal, 
he was no slave to his merchantable surround- 
ings, nor would he advise or permit those 
who shared his affections and fortunes so to be. 
The downs of life had taught him that its 
ups are only valuable as they promote content- 
ment with the reasonable attainment of one’s 
object. The acquisition of the power of wealth 
was his game. He loved to play that game. 
But he loved even better the seasons of relax- 
ation, under the roof-tree he had reared from 
a foundation of empty hands. 

His wife was a soothing, sensible, domestic 
person, supposed by himself and others, but 
not by her, to be above him in blood and lin- 
eage—whatever that may mean in the United 
States of North America. Some recent ances- 
tors of hers had been members of the Legisla- 
ture of her native State, or of some other State; 
and one ancestor in particular had been a 
judge in his time, and also a member of Con- 





gress. But Holten’s ancestors had been sim- 
ply furrowers of the soil, or traders, for number- 
less generations. And though now, in the 
matter of weight in the State and on the mar- 
ket, he was able to buy and sell, had such been 
for sale, the influence of all his wife’s relations 
from the remotest point in the family history, 
still he ever, and at all times, held and gave 
forth the idea that his wife and her family were, 
as compared with himself and his family —or 
with anybody else’s family, in fact—superior 
persons. He not only held this idea, but he 
religiously believed it, from the fact that when 
he first felt his heart warm toward the good 
girl of his choice, she seemed so far and away 
above his social position and culture, that the 
impression then made remained, in true love 
evergreen, with him through life. He, by his ac- 
tions, more than by his words, perhaps, sought 
to convey this idea to his children; and he gen- 
erally succeeded in doing so, but not in every 
case. He had no son. This was one of his 
regrets. But he had three fair daughters, the 
eldest of whom was his son in all ways, except 
that she was in no way masculine. She was 
himself again as near as she could be, aside 
from what she regarded as her misfortune of 
sex. She was a strong woman—not strong as 
aman is strong—but strong as a brave man 
would have her to be. She knew when he was 
hurt. The least abrasion on the firm-fronted 
armor which he presented to the striving world 
was not hidden to her eyes. She gloried in his 
strength, rejoiced in his successes, and was 
vexed at any impediments in his way. She 
realized as by intuition that the fortunes of a 
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man are himself, that opportunity in itself is 
dead matter, until vitalized by a vigorous man- 
hood; and yet she was not a forward nor an 
obtrusive woman. Toward this child the father 
leaned in his wearied-out or disgusted hours; 
and she promptly met him with as much 
motherly kindness as may be in a young 
woman of years not yet counting one score. 
In form and feature she resembled her father 
and her father’s people. Tall she was, but not 
over tall, full and firm of chest, strong of limb 
and lithe of action, with an imposing, grand, 
and graceful way of her own. She was not 
pretty of face, yet it was easier to look in her 
face a second time than to avoid doing so. It 
was a sweet, powerful face, and the head which 
gave to that face an appearance of prominence 
of mouth and chin was a grand head. It was 
of the domestic-heroic type, poised a little 
backward by the weight of a vital brain, and 
yet full enough forward for all practical pur- 
poses. Her hair was light brown, her eyes 
gray, her skin fair, her teeth good, her cheeks 
and chin dimpled, and her neck and throat 
white, smooth, and with but the faintest sugges- 
tion of an angle. Still she was not pretty—did 
not think she was. But she was, and she early 


knew it, pleasing to her own sex, and interest- 


ing to the other. Her sisters, being younger 
and prettier, were as yet ordinary persons, not 
requiring special notice at this time. But she 
had a visiting friend, a few years older than 
‘herself, from the country of ancient culture 
which lies to the eastward. This friend was 
another sort of girl—slender, high of fore- 
head, and light behind the ears. Her head 
poised the reverse way to that of our heroine, 
for whereas the head of our girl tilted back- 
ward, giving to the face a slightly upward 
poise, the face of the other poised forward, 
drawing the chin back, and throwing the brow 
to the front; hence, our girl looked at you with 
a full, open expression, while the other glanced 
from under her higher forehead. Girls who 
have heads and faces gotten up in these styles 
have usually bodies and minds to correspond. 
Thinking observers know that; so there is 
no need just here to further describe Judith 
Holten and her young Eastern friend, Alice 
Winans. 

Into this family Norman Maydole, Jr., was 
ushered by its head. Mrs. Holten, taking his 
reserve of manner for bashful timidity, strove, 
with cheery motherliness, to make his introduc- 
tion easy. The younger girls stood with their 
arms about each other, and looked innocently 
at the new young man. Miss Alice Winans 
inspected-him according to Robert Burns’s for- 
mula: 





‘*Keek thro’ ev'ry ither man 
Wi’ sharpen’d slee inspection.” 

Judith shook hands with him earnestly and 
fairly, looking at him with level eyes from an 
open, honest expression, bade him a brief, 
hearty welcome (after her father’s style), then 
paid no further particular attention to him. 
But Miss Alice kept a mental registry of his 
looks, and ere the evening was half ended had 
noted that Norman’s eyes were, though very 
quiet and self-possessed, prone to wander after 
the form and movements of Judith Holten. 

Norman made no boyish effort to add weight 
to his own impressiveness—had no thought of 
so doing. His mind was upon other matters, 
relating to the changing condition of his affairs; 
and, perhaps, in any case he would have acted 
as he did then—simply as a quiet young gen- 
tleman. 

As the evening visit progressed into the late 
hours, Mrs. Holten remarked easily to Nor- 
man, as she took a seat near, in her changes 
from place to place about the room: 

“Mr. Maydole, you are to remain with us en 
Jamille for the present, and you must try to 
feel at home.” 

“Thank you, madam; but is it not more fit 
that I should remain at my hotel?” 

“No, indeed! Mr. Holten would not think 
of it; and we have all voted that you remain 
with us.” 

“Tt is with entire pleasure that I accept your 
kindness. Indeed, as to its effect upon myself, 
I have not, have not had, any hesitation in its 
acceptance; but I am here to serve, not to be 
served.” 

Mrs. Holten laughed a little laugh, remark- 
ing: 

“The service is to be mutual, Mr. Maydole.” 
Then excused herself to hasten away to some 
other matter. 

“Mr. Maydole,” said Colonel Holten, coming 
into the room from which he had been absent 
for some time, “my wife has told you that you 
are to abide with us; and having had a long 
and weary ride, you must be tired. If it is your 
wish to retire to rest, I will show you to your 
apartments.” 

Norman thanked him, bade the family good- 
night, and followed his host from the room; 
whereupon the family circle dispersed to its 
several dormitories. 

In the rooms of Miss Judith there was an 
immediate discussion of the new young man. 

“Well, what do you think of father’s Zro- 
tégé?” asked Miss Judith of Miss Alice. 

“What think you of him?” 

“T have not thought much about him. He 
has nice feet, a soft voice, and his clothes fit 
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him. Father has so many ‘old pards,’ as they 
call themselves, coming and going, that my 
curiosity is not very keen.” 

“This one is no o/d pard,” said Miss Alice, 
laughing. 

“Well, it’s all the same—his father is.” 

“1 think this is a gentleman.” 

“Well, that’s a blessing; because some of 
father’s old friends are good men, but they are 
very loud, not to say sometimes coarse.” 

“This one is not coarse. You need have no 
idea that he is. He is a little new—not raw; 
but he will assert himself without noise or 
over-exertion.” 

“You are a student of character, Alice. Oh, 
I wish you could see some of the characters 
father brings home. ‘The old-time boys,’ they 
call themselves. They straggle in upon him 
from everywhere. From Nevada, Montana, 
Colorado, Arizona, Asia, Africa, America, and 
the islands of the sea. Father enjoys them 


when he is not over-worked. Some of them 
are very poor—alas, poor old boys !—but many 
of them are ‘well fixed,’ as they call it, and lib- 
eral to profusion; and they almost invariably 
make me the recipient of their bounty, because, 
they say, I’m ‘so much like the old man. I 
have a perfect museum of the most astonishing 


bric-a-brac presented to me by elderly men, 
who wanted to drive me in the highest style to 
the theayter, or anywhere, or everywhere. They 
all wanted to do something handsome—and 
the right thing— by their ‘old pard’s little gal’ 
They are not so numerous now as they were 
when I was achild. Poor fellows!—dead, per- 
haps,” said Judith, with a sigh. 

“This man will not come to you with pres- 
ents.” 

“Why not, pray?” 

“Because you will go after him.” 

“Wh-a-w-t?” 

“That man is just as sure to interest Judith 
Holten as I am alive to say so.” 

“Good—ness! He? A little, long-armed, 
amiable soul like him?” 

“Amiable? Why, Judith, the man is a young 
mountain lion. Look at his quiet, leopard-like 
eyes, his long, cruel hands. Oh, those hands! 
They give me a fit of semi-suffocation to look 
at them.” 

“Dear me, I did not see anything remark- 
able about his hands—except that they seemed 
large and very well formed.” 

“Cruel, cruel! Hands that may fall gently 
as a roseleaf at one moment, but with the 
crushing grip of a giant in the next.” 

“Why, why, Alice! I shall keep my eyes 
open if I am to see the wonders which are re- 
vealed to you.” 





“Tt is no effort for him to breathe. He does 
not know that he is breathing. The tigers, the 
cats, and all the feline race, breathe as he does, 
in utter stillness, and then they pounce and 
tear.” 

“Tf he is so terrible as all that, I must warn 
my father to send him away at once,” said Ju- 
dith, laughing. 

“He’s only a half-grown kitten yet—nice, 
smooth little kitten; but he is the making of a 
terrible tom-cat. I hate cats; still I think he 
is a gentleman.” 

“He may be one of those men father talks 
of, who have reserved force—whatever that 
means.” 

“That’s just what he is.” 

“If that proves to be the case, I must look 
after him, for that sort of man is father’s 
special admiration.” 

“No doubt you will look after him. 
—lI have said it.” 

“Do you call him handsome ?” 

cy do.” 

“That’s something to his credit.” 

“His face is boyish yet, because he is well 
preserved, morally and physically, but when 
age and trial shall have developed the latent 
lion in his face, he will have an admirably im- 
pressive presence.” 

“Alice Winans, what has come over you? 
What kind of a merry humor have you fallen 
into? Have you set your wits to woo my 
heart for the new man? ‘Handsome,’ ‘well 
preserved, morally and physically, ‘an unde- 
veloped lion among men,’ quoth she. Why, 
that is the blessed fellow of my dreams.” 

“Well do I know it, Judith, dear. And thou 
hast him, and he'll have you. Good night,” 
and Miss Alice departed for her own couch. 

Judith retired, and fell asleep more interested 
in the humor of her friend than in the charac- 
ter or conduct of the new man—but still not 
without considering him, as far as her observa- 
tion warranted. 

When Colonel Holten had shown Norman 
to his room, in the good, old-fashioned way, 
and was about to bid him good night, he said: 

“Tf you are an early riser, Mr. Maydole, and 
find no one but the servants stirring when you 
get up, come to my den. It is in the south- 
east corner of the building, right-hand side 
along this hall. I am usually up betimes in 
the morning. I shall be busily occupied, but I 
will find you something to do.” 

When Colonel Holten left him for the night, 
Norman undressed, paid some attention to his 
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- wounded shoulder, and then lay down to sleep. 


But there were too many new arrangements 
among his ideas to allow of his sleeping for 
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several hours. He went over in his mind his 
leaving home, and all that had happened to 
him, and by him, on his way down to the city, 
and then he tried to forecast his position in 
Colonel Holten’s family; but that being a too 
complex prospect he gave it up, turning at 
length drowsily upon his pillow, to fall into a 
half-dream, in which he saw Judith Holten’s 
grand, muscular grace moving about the house, 
and heard her strong, contagious laugh ringing 
him at last into a sound, dreamless sleep. 

This laugh of Judith’s, by the way, was an 
interesting performance, which broke first on 
her face in a smile of deepened dimples and 
gleaming teeth, and then shook her into a con- 
tagious grace of contortion, which she could 
not resist, nor anybody eise. As one of Colonel 
Holten’s “old-time pards,” when he returned to 
his bachelor home in the mines, describing Ju- 
dith Holten, said: “A feller could afford to 
make a d—d fool of himself, any time, if she’d 
laugh at him.” 

In the morning Norman was up and about at 
an early hour, but he had heard heavy, slip- 
per-footed steps along the hall before he was 
out of bed; and as the sound of these steps 
went in the direction of “the den,” he followed 
the sound, and, knocking at a door in the side 


of the hall, was bidden to “Come in,” and then 
passing into a room which had the appearance 
of the office of a hard-worked counselor at law, 
with its desks, its library, its pigeon-holes, and 
its papers, he was heartily accosted with: 


“Ah, Mr. Maydole! Good morning, sir. 
Pleased to see you. Hope you rested well. I’m 
very busy.” Then without waiting for an an- 
swer he added, pointing to a desk in the middle 
of the room, “Amuse yourself looking through 
those accounts—said to be tangled—see what 
you can find out.” Then taking out his watch, 
he smoothed his thumb across its crystal, and 
further added, “We will work till half past 
eight o’clock, then breakfast, then I go down 
town, then you work at those account books as 
long as you feel like it, and afterward follow 
your own fancy. If you think you find a point 
that is crooked, report it to me.” Without 
another word he sat down to his desk, and im- 
mediately relapsed into the spiritual trance of 
business absorption. ; 

Norman took his seat without remark, and 
straightway went to work. The books proved 
to be those of a mining company, containing 
what purported to be the business records of 
the working of the mine through several years. 
For all he could make out at a brief examina- 
tion, the books seemed mechanically well ar- 
ranged, and kept with artistic neatness as to 
penmanship, etc.; but Norman, as occasional 





assistant to his father in the county clerk’s 
office, had seen fancy papers make a very poor 
showing of facts, and was, therefore, in no wise 
dazzled by the matter of style. He had also in 
his time, even from childhood, sat by his fa- 
ther’s side in court, watching the proceedings in 
lengthy litigation of commercial cases, and had 
marked the shrewd attorney examining books 
of account and book-keepers; and these early 
impressions, coupled with his late course of 
commercial education, had brought him for- 
ward not so ill prepared for the task in hand, 
As no particular point had been given him to 
find out, he wisely concluded to prepare him- 
self with “a case in court,” and be ready for 
examination at all points, let the same come in 
what shape soever. He saw large, numerous, 
and oft charges, for wages, for timbers, lumber, 
powder, steel, tools, etc., and he concluded to 
extract and make schedules of these expendi- 
tures, in an effort to compare the proportion 
which each bore to the other, so as, if possible, 
to trace an excess of expenditure, or waste, in 
any one direction, as proportioned with any 
other. For his first item he selected the matter 
of mining timbers; and, by breakfast time, he 
thought he found that in one year the amount 
of timbers charged as used by and placed in 
the main shaft of the mine, would have so filled 
the shaft with timber that the twelve by six- 
foot opening would be reduced to a six by 
three. He was working to verify this matter, 
when Colonel Holten suddenly awoke from his 
trance, and said, looking again at his watch: 

“Ah, breakfast! Well, Mr. Maydole, how 
are the books?—too soon to ask that question, 
eh?” 

“Rather, sir. But still,” said Norman, lay- 
ing down his pencil, “there seems to be a little 
queerness in the charges for timbers.” 

“How's that?” 

“Tt seems to me, at a cursory glance, that if 
the amount of timber charged as used was 
used in the place to which it is allotted, there 
would be little room for anything else in that 
place but timber.” 

“Very good, very good, Mr. Maydole! Let 
us go to breakfast.” Then he suddenly paused 
at the door, out of which he was about to lead, 
and, going back to his desk, opened a drawer, 
saying, “Here. It may happen that you shall 
wish to go out into the town without passing 
along the halls of the house. This key will let 
you out of that door,” pointing to it, “into the 
side street. Be careful to lock it after you. 
Now we will go straight to breakfast.” 

At the breakfast table Norman was pleasant- 
ly greeted by the assembled family. Mrs. Hol- 
ten, still under the idea that his quiet ways 
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meant bashfulness, sought to draw him into 
conversation, and asked: 

“Does it snow where you have lived—I mean, 
does it fall heavily?” 

Now, snow-storms were among Norman’s ad- 
mirations of the fine things in nature. 

“No, madam, not where my father resides— 
that is, not heavily.” 

“Isn’t that a pity! I think the first heavy 
snow-fall of the season is one of the most de- 
lightful things in the world.” 

“Q-0-0-0,” shivered Miss Alice Winans, as 
she drew up her shoulders into the imaginary 
wrappings of a heavy shawl. 

“La! when I was a girl,” continued the 
madam, “we girls then used to wear our hair 
parted in the middle, and combed down smooth- 
ly over our ears, and done up with a comb in 
the back—” 

“A very sensible, becoming, and womanly 
way to wear it,” dryly exclaimed Cglonel Hol- 
ten. 

“Old-fashioned, though,” interrupted Judith. 

“There is a great deal of good sense in that 
which is old-fashioned, my daughter.” 

“And much that is old-fashioned which is as 
full of folly as a powdered wig,” rejoined Judith. 

Holten smiled in his beard, and his wife con- 
tinued : 

“And we used to put on our shawls and go 
out bare-headed to romp through the falling 
snow. It was just delightful to see the steady 
falling, falling, falling of the soft, feathery flakes, 
and to hear our voices echo such a little way 
off in the muffled stillness. I like the snow.” 

“Oh, me! I hate it,” said Miss Alice, with 
a shrug. 

“The fall is heavy higher up the mountain 
than where you live?” Col. Holten half as- 
serted, half asked, nodding at Norman. 

“Yes, sir. I spent one winter hunting on 
Norwegian snow-shoes on the high Sierra.” 

“And what did you hunt?” asked Mrs. Holten. 

“Bears, wild-cats, mountain lions, deer, and 
small game.” 

“Why! I thought the bears crawled into 
their caves or holes in the winter season. That’s 
what the Natural History says,” remarked one 
of the younger Misses Holten. 

“Then we crawl in after them,” said Norman. 

“Dear me, Mr. Maydole,” continued the 
young miss, “would you crawl into a dark cave 
after a wild bear?” 

“Yes; if I were hunting him.” 

_ The young miss, looking at him with round- 
, ed eyes, simply said, “Mr. Maydole !” 

“Did you ever try it?” asked Col. Holten, 
with a somewhat incredulous lifting of his 
brows. 





“Yes, sir.” 

Miss Alice looked from under her forehead 
at Miss Judith, as much as to say: “What 
did I tell you?” 

“Did you get him?” asked the Colonel. 

“We did.” 

“To whom do you refer as we?” 

“Judge Clayton, Canutesen the Norwegian, 
and myself.” 

“Ah, that is like Clayton. He was the pre- 
historic man of the cave epoch, heavily veneered 
with modern learning and the true chivalry of 
civilization. I knew him well.. He was the 
only man I ever saw who loved danger—truly 
loved it.” 

“He was my best friend,” said Norman ; “and 
from him I learned the use of arms, offensive 
and defensive.” 

‘Did he convey to you his unerring aim with 
a pistol?” 

“He has often said that he did.” 

“And his love of fisticuffs, with his address 
in the manly art?” 

“To some degree.” 

Colonel Holten looked at Norman’s hands, 
and seemed to catch an idea for reflection, for 
he said no more during the breakfast. 

“How deep is the snow upon the mountains, 
usually, in winter?” asked Miss Judith. 

“From nothing to six, eight, ten, or twenty 
feet, until it is drifted by the winds, and then 
it is any depth, almost, you would ask.” 

Here Norman was led into a brief descrip- 
tion of snow-shoeing, up and down over the 
deep snow on the silent, white-clad mountains, 
until Miss Winans, in the month of June, said 
she was freezing, and wanted to know if the 
company did not hear the sleigh-bells jingling 
through the streets of San Francisco. 

“T think I do,” said Colonel Holten, as, wak- 
ing from his mood of reflection and rising from 
the table, he buttoned up his coat, pulled the 
collar up about his neck, looked for his hat, 
and said to his wife: 

“My dear, put on your wraps, and we will go 
for a merry ride under the robes of ‘auld lang 
syne. ” 

Mrs. Holten looked at him with a smile lit 
by the light of other days, in which there was 
to him a quiet significance that sent him out of 
the house smiling as if he remembered some- 
thing pleasant. 

The family dispersed, and Norman went 
back again to the contemplation of his new 
work. He had not sat long when it occurred 
to him that the present was as good a time as 
any to follow the directions on a card, given 
him by Dr. Minnis, to the address thereon; not 
that his shoulder was paining him to any extent, 
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but because he thought it his prudent duty to 
have his wound looked after; consequently, he 
let himself out of the side door, and proceeded 
to find the medical man. 

When he sent in the card given him by Dr. 
Minnis, he had but a few moments to wait ere 
the distinguished disciple of Galen came, him- 
self, to meet him and greet him, saying: 

“T am pleased to meet you. Any patient of 
Dr. Minnis’s is a personal friend to me when 
bringing the proper credentials. In what way 
can I serve you?” 

“My shoulder—” Norman was beginning to 
say. 

“Just so. Step into my private office.” 

Norman entered, laid bare his shoulders, and 
the doctor, as he proceeded in removing the 
slight dressing of his wounds, uttered, half un- 
der his breath, yet still audible to his patient, a 
rapid series of exclamations. 

“Well, well, well!” 

“Do you find it in a bad condition? I sup- 
pose I should have had it attended to more 
promptly.” 

“No, no. The wound is doing nicely, and 
amounts to nothing to speak of.” 

“I thought by your exclamation it had passed 
into some new condition.” 


“No, no!” said the doctor, laughing. - “I was 
surprised at your heavy development of chest 
and muscle, so greatly in contrast with your 


facial indications. You are a very big little 
man, sir—not so little, either—I should more 
properly say you are a bigger man than you 
look. Like the Dutchman’s horse, you are big 
when you are lying down.” 

Norman smiled. 

“How did you get this wound? It is almost 
a wound in the back,” continued the doctor, as 
he worked busily at his art and mystery. 

“T was on the top of a stage, and we were 
fired upon by footmen in the road.” 

“The direction of the ball-hole indicates as 
much. The wound also shows it to have been 
a nearly spent ball.” 

“Perhaps it was. I can not tell much about 
how I got it; we were very busy at the time— 
the driver and I—and the balls were numerous 
and lively.” 

“Stage robbers?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“When?” 

“On Monday.” 

“Where?” 

“Summit of Buckeye Cajion grade.” 

“T know the place—have hunted quail there 
with Minnis. Anybody killed?” 

“T do not know—not any of the passengers.” 

“Why, you don’t say you fought them?” 





“We did.” 

By this time the doctor was through with all 
that was to be done, and assisted Norman to 
dress. 

“Doctor, what is your charge?” 

“Nothing, sir. A young man who fights 
stage-robbers, and is a friend of Dr. Minnis, is 
welcome to any service I can do him.” 

“Thank you, doctor,” said Norman, moving 
quietly toward the door. “Good day, sir.” 

“T will be happy to see you at anytime. Let 
me see,” referring to the card, “why, bless me! 
Maydole! I know your father. Come and see 
me. Good day.” 

Norman returned to his work on the books. 
He worked deliberately, diligently, like Cham- 
pollion, deciphering, by scientific classification, 
the hidden meaning of a “dead” thing. 

Day after day, his life wore on in agreeable 
monotony. Day after day, Colonel Holten, with 
his quick, all-seeing glances, watched him, and 
silently warmed toward him. Day after day, he 
met the family of his employer and friend, and 
sought ways to serve them. . 

Mrs. Holten called him a good boy—not to 
his face, however. Miss Judith Holten and 
Miss Alice Winans drew him into talks about 
the mountains, and listened attentively when 
he threw the blood of life into hunting sto- 
ries and mountain adventures; while the two 
younger girls said that his talk was “just splen- 
did.” 

Miss Alice Winans was rather puzzled with 
him. In her philosophical intellect he was al- 
ways something between a latent monster and a 
good young gentleman, while in her heart he be- 
gan to bea photographic “negative,” which only 
grew more distinct against the dark shadow of 
him which lurked in her intellect. Over the 
shadow she talked, analyzed, and philosophized ; 
over the “negative” she sighed and kept silent. 
Queer it is, at times, that our heads go one way 
and our hearts the other. There is no science 
in love—and mighty little judgment. Blessed 
be the man who first invented true love—he 
didn’t put much brains into it. If he had, he 
would have spoiled it, and poor, ordinary male 
devils could never marry the grandly sensible 
women that they sometimes do marry. If the 
wise were to wed only the wise, there would be 
a monopoly of wisdom. Nature abhors a mo- 
nopoly no less than she does a vacuum. The 
inventor of true love seems to have been famil- 
iar with these great facts; hence, we have the 
dirty water poured from the window upon the 
wise pate of Socrates by his wedded wife, who 
had no taste for a full head with a lean larder. 

Norman was discussed by the two young la- 
dies from time to time. 
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“Father is taking a strong fancy for Mr. 
Maydole,” said Judith, in one of the discussions 
of the young man. 

“T do not see why he should not.” 

“Nor I, either. But I am suspicious of fa- 
ther’s weakness that way.” 

“T do not call it weakness.” 

“Perhaps it is not, in this case—at least, I 
hope not. But father has always had a roman- 
tic notion of finding some kind of an ideal 
young man. He is always, as the miners call 
it, ‘prospecting’ for sucha person. An honest, 
heroic young fellow, who is not spoiled by bill- 
iards and foolishness.” 

“Does your father object to billiards, and 
permit billiard tables in his own house?” 

“No, not to billiards in moderation. But he 
dislikes—I may say abhors—all futile absorp- 
tion. You will hear him, some time, talk about 
it—about the young men of this age throwing 
their immortal souls into billiard balls, and 
lounging their energies away in the smoke of 
_ fancy brands of cigars, and so forth.” 

“Had he no youthful follies?” 

“T do not know, of course; but as near as I 
can find out, father has always been a worker 
and a driver. Something of a hero, perhaps.” 


* “On ’Change?” 
“More than that, I think. The men who 


were young along with him, years ago, have 
told me that in the early days of the gold dig- 
gings, father used to lead the fights against the 
Indians and wrong-doers. I have also heard 
him speak of such things.” 

“Judith, you have a great admiration for 
your father.” 

“I should say I had,” said Judith, with a 
round, full, and assuring emphasis. “My father 
is the jewel of all our tribe. Yet he is so mod- 
est that he does not know it. He always puts 
mother’s people above himself. They are good 
people, it is true, but father is worth all of them 
put together; and I say it, not to disparage 
them, but to do him justice.” 

“Do you think Mr. Maydole has character- 
istics resembling those of your father?” 

“T do not know. Sometimes I think he has. 
But we can not tell about that till he is more 
tried. See what my father has come through 
in his youngér life: leaving home almost a 
boy; looking out for himself; then plunging 
into the wildest days of the gold excitement, 
with no hand to softly—it could not have been 
done any other way—hold him back from the 
riot and fascinations of those times. Yet here 
he is to-day, so far as I can learn, a strong, 
clean, domestic gentleman. Out of the midst 
of much badness he has grown to be better 
than good.” 





Miss Alice made no immediate reply; per- 
haps she paused to hold the “negative” against 
the shadow. Then she said: 

“Judith, you are like your father.” 

“Doubtless I look like him, but I’m not like 
him.” 

“Why not?” 

“Because he is self-poised and perpendicu- 
lar, while I cling, like a great squash-vine, to 
whatever is higher than I.” 

“That is because you are a woman.” 

“There are plenty of women who cling to 
nothing.” 

“Trial may deprive you of your tendrils— 
then you, too, will be self-poised and perpen- 
dicular.” 

“Never. I have a mother, also, as well as a 
father. When my father strikes his tent, my 
mother mounts the camel of obedience, and 
rides in the family caravan, without asking 
‘whither.’ I fear I have inherited the amiable 
weakness.” 

“That is because she has learned to follow a 
strong man.” 

“Well, I shall not follow a weak one,” replied 
Judith, in what seemed flat contradiction of 
herself; then she added: “I, at least, must 
think he is strong, or I never will put myself 
in a way to follow him.” 

This conversation, so far, does not seem to 
be much of a discussion of Mr. Maydole, and 
yet, to the astute brain of Miss Alice Winans, 
it said much that she wished to find out about 
Mr. Maydole’s prospective position in the Hol- 
ten family, and caused her to wish that the 
“negative” would fade from off her heart. 

In the days through which this little story 
runs the news did not travel as it does to-day. 
It had to be carried, partly by stage, then some 
distance by rail ; but even in that case, it would 
have come direct enough if the news-gatherer 
had then the alert energy which is manifest to- 
day. The news of the attempted stage-robbery 
went backward to the principal mining town 
nearest to which it occurred, and thence, being 
published in the daily town paper in full, found 
its way, as a brief “State Item,” into the city 
journals. 

No whisper of Norman’s war with the rob- 
bers had yet found its way into the Holten 
house; but, during the late evening conversa- 
tion last above related as occurring between 
Miss Judith and Miss Alice, Colonel Holten 
came in with his country mail, as it was his cus- 
tom to keep himself posted on matters through- 
out the State, and sat down to take his comfort 
in a quiet glance at the general outlook. He 
read away quietly enough, opening paper after 
paper, ripping off the wrappers with his thumb, 
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till at length he began a series of exclama- 
tions, such as, “Well, I declare!” “Well done!” 
“Good boy!” “Served ’em right!” and so on, 
until his wife, catching the excitement, asked: 

“What is the matter, my dear? Is there a 
break in stocks?” 

“No, my dear. Listen.” Then he read it 
carefully, in good style, for he was thoroughly 
waked up to its merits, while his wife, in her 
turn, applauded with astonished exclamations. 

“TI must take it right straight to the girls,” 
said Mrs. Holten, grasping the paper, and pass- 
ing to the door. 

“Tell them not to lose that paper,” the Col- 
onel called after her as she passed out. 

Mrs. Holten carried the paper to her daugh- 
ter’s apartments, and finding the young ladies 
not yet gone to bed, handed it in at the door, 
saying : 

“Here’s news for you, girls,” and straightway 
returned to her husband. 

“Read it, Alice,” requested Miss Judith, giv- 
ing it to her friend, who sat half-buried in a 
softly-cushioned chair; and Miss Alice read as 
follows : 


‘“‘THE ROBBER FOILED! 


‘THE VILLAINOUS ‘COCHO PIZAN’ PROBABLY KILLED 
BY YOUNG MAYDOLE,” 


Having read the display lines at the head of 
the article, she laid the hand which held the 
paper down in her lap, and looked at her com- 
panion. 

“Read on,” said Judith, “and let us know if 
this Cocho is a pig or a person.” 

“T imagine he is a corpse. Didn’t you hear 
him, at the breakfast table, admit that he was 
a crack shot, as they call it?” 

“T don’t remember—read on.” 

Miss Alice looked at her friend again, and 
then read: 


‘*The down stage from this place was waylaid on 
Monday forenoon, at Buckeye Cajion, by three masked 
men, heavily armed with double-barreled shot-guns and 


revolvers. ‘Curly’ Reese, the driver, says that the 
robbers leaped into the road, stopped the team, and 
commanded Norman Maydole, Jr. (son of our worthy 
County Clerk), the only outside passenger, to throw up 
his hands. Maydole did not throw up his hands worth 
acent; but, on the contrary, drew his pistol and dropped 
the captain of the gang at the first fire, then continued 
to fire upon the other two, while he, ‘Curly,’ plied the 
lash to his horses, and drove out of range. He further 
states that the whole thing did not last a minute, and 
that one of the robbers—presumably the notorious 
‘Cocho Pizan’—is dead ; and he thinks also one of the 
other robbers is as good as dead. This statement is 
confirmed by other reports from down the road. 
‘*Curly’ exhibits his hat perforated by a ball; also, 
the ball-holes in his coach, and states that young May- 





dole is wounded in one of his shoulders, but not seri- 
ously. 


‘‘Norman Maydole, Jr., isa most worthy young man; 
pupil, friend and protege of the late lamented and ad- 
mirable Judge Clayton. If he has killed the famous and 
infamous ‘Cocho,’ he has done the State a service, and 
set our people an example, which, if followed up, would 
soon make of stage-robbing a lost art. The stage and 
express companies should make to the young man, and 
also to the driver, some fitting testimonials of esteem 
and admiration for their gallant conduct. 

‘‘LATER.—‘Cocho Pizan’ is undoubtedly dead ; which 
fact proves the wisdom of the colored janitor of the 
Court-house, at this place, who said, when the rumor 
was first heard: ‘Yo’ bet yo’ life, ef Nawman pinted a 
loaded pistol at a man, and fired hit off, dat man’s dead 
—er mighty sick.’” 

Then Miss Alice laid her hands and the news- 
paper in her lap, and, leaning back in the lux- 
urious chair, looked at Miss Judith, whose eyes 
were brilliant and steady. 

“T think his conduct is as modest and heroic 
as any I ever heard of—these several days he 
is in this house talking about his home and the 
mountains, and yet never to mention one word 
about an action so gallant and so very recent. 
It almost seems that he has kept it back for 
dramatic effect.” 

“Oh, no! I think not,” said Miss Alice, ina 
weary sort of manner, still leaning back in her 
chair; “I suppose if we had known enough 
to lead the conversation in that direction, he 
would have talked of it.” 

“Would not you have spoken of it among 
your earliest words, if you had been in his 
place?” 

“The question is not to be asked me—the 
conditions are impossible. He does not think 
of it as we do. To him it is but the firing off 
of a gun, to which he is accustomed as to the 
snapping of one’s fingers; a little noise and 
racket—that’s all it is to him.” 

“But you forget that he is wounded, and has 
been wounded while we were talking to him all 
these days. It does not seem real. It doesn’t 
seem possible that such a man could be so 
near, and yet look so little and so unlike what 
he is.” 

“He is larger than Napoleon Bonaparte, than 
General Phil. Sheridan, or than many other 
men who have cast long shadows across the 
world.” . 

“Alice, it don’t seem to me we have been as 
considerate of him as he deserves. I begin to 
feel a growing sense of unworthiness in his 
presence.” 

“His conduct has been very direct, honest, 
simple, and modest.” 

“Well,” said Judith, “my mind is made up. 
I am going to regard him hereafter as a supe- 
rior person, and treat him as such.” 
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“Yes, yes,” said Miss Alice, suppressing a 
“Judith, dear, it is late—let us go to 


yawn. 
bed.” 

Norman was abed and in the land of dreams, 
utterly unconscious that he was to awaken in 
the morning to find himself famous throughout 
the house. When he went into “the den” in 
the morning, Colonel Holten greeted him in his 
rapid way : 

“Ha! Mr. Maydole! Glad to see you look- 
ing finely. Letters from home for you,” point- 
ing to them on the desk. “TI have also received 
the papers from up your way. They speak 
very highly of your conduct in the fight with 
the highwaymen. You should have told us 
about your wound. We expect you to act in this 
house as though you were at home—your father 
would never forgive me if you were to suffer 
from neglect in a matter of that kind. You 
should have told us.” 

“The wound does not signify. I have had 
it carefully looked after according to Dr. Min- 
nis’s directions. It has given me little or no 
trouble.” 

“Very good, very good,” and he sat down to 
his absorbing labors. 

Norman read his letters. There was a joint 
letter from the younger children, full of the 
true inwardness of home, with brief, veracious 
histories of everything, from the new kittens 
up to the school holiday owing to a headache 
of the teacher; also, a letter from a young man 
friend, telling him the social news, etc.; and, 
more than all, a letter from his mother, in 
which she worried herself about his wound, 
which she was glad, however, to hear was not 
of a serious nature, as far as reported, but she 
did not altogether rely on reports, and there- 
fore commanded him to tell her all the partic- 
ulars about it, and not on any account to neglect 
relating in detail all the circumstances. Then 
she wrote: 


‘Your father is much pleased with the praise of your 
conduct, which he receives from all quarters, regarding 
how you behaved in the attack on the stage, and I am 
very proud of you; but, O Norman! be careful not to 
permit yourself to look upon the taking of a human 
life as a light thing. I put great faith in you, and I 
know that you are a prudent boy, but it is so easy to 
fall into the habit of regarding man-shooting as a com- 
mon matter, that I wish you to be very much on your 
guard against such a line of thought. I imagine, when 
one is so intimately, as I may say, familiar with fire- 
arms as you are, the tendency is to use them on every 
annoying or aggravating occasion. Life is easily quench- 
ed, but impossible ever to relight. So many generous 
and bravely impulsive young men, in this and other 
States, but particularly in California, have been made 
miserable for life by a too ready use of the pistol, that I 
dread its influence. Do not understand me—but then 
I know you will not—to be saying one word against a 





proper and spirited defense of one’s self, or of the pub- 
lic good. In short, all I ask of you is to, as the miners 
say it, ‘go slow.’” 


Norman finished reading his letters, and was 
about to go to work, when Colonel Holten sud- 
denly pushed back the papers on his own desk, 
and asked: 

“What headway have you made with the 
books, Mr. Maydole?” 

“T think,” replied Norman, “about all that I 
can make without some suggestion or new 
light.” 

“What's the conclusion?” 

“Tt is, that these books have been admirably 
kept, but that the business to which they refer 
has been singularly conducted. Here,” con- 
tinued he, passing across, with his papers in 
his hand, to Colonel Holten, “is a transcript of 
what I may call the facts inthe case. My con- 
clusion, which I was just about to write out, 
may as well be expressed in the one word, 
‘fraud, ” and he passed the papers into the 
Colonel’s hands. 

Colonel Holten took the papers, swung around 
to his desk, adjusted his eye-glasses; Nor- 
man went back to his own place, and, save an 
occasional crackle of a turning leaf of manu- 
script, a profound silence reigned in the room. 
At the end of half an hour, Colonel Holten ut- 
tered his usual “very good, very good,” laid his 
eye-glasses on the desk, on top of Norman’s 
manuscript, wheeled his pivotal seat half around, 
and said: 

“Do you think you could get more light on 
this subject if you were upon the ground—or, 
perhaps I should say, under the ground—at the 
mine?” 

“T am unable to say, or to think, what I 
could do in such a position. I can try it.” 

“They are a rough set upthere. They might 
handle you very roughly if you sought to an- 
tagonize their rules and regulations, ‘ Miners’ 
Union, etc.” 

“J should seek no antagonism outside the 
proper line of my duty.” 

“That is just the trouble. We—I mean 
some heavy owners—want a new deal; but cer- 
tain fellows in the mine, and of the mine, seem 
determined that we shall have nothing of the 
kind. We ought to have a man, or men, there 
in our interest, but I have no time to go tiere 
—I have no time to go anywhere—and my 
partners are in the same fix. We were drawn 
into the investment by an old-timer—a very 
good man, now dead—who, had he lived, could 
most likely have avoided this entanglement, 
and saved us from numerous assessments, if he 
could not have given us an occasional dividend. 
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We have sent expert book-keepers there, and 
they, as you see, have kept the books in ad- 
mirable disorder. We want a man there who 
will—mark the word !—wé// see what is done, 
when it is done, how it is done, by whom it is 
done, and keep an honest record of the same. 
We do not care how he keeps his record, 
whether by single-entry, double-entry, or with 
a poking-stick in the ashes, so long as he gives 
us all the facts. Such a man will be delayed, 
prevented, interfered with, annoyed, aggravat- 
ed, and bamboozled, if it be possible so to treat 
him. Now, I have told all, save that we are 
willing to pay a high salary to such a man, and 
back him up to the best of our power. What 
do you think of the situation?” 

“T will take it.” 

“Done! You shall have it. Let us go to 
breakfast.” And as they passed out into the 
hall, he added, “We will see you fixed for this 
situation in a few days.” 

At,the morning meal Norman found himself 
treated with a change of attentions, and he did 
not like the change. The concentration of the 
family talk upon his stage ride began to pall 
upon his taste, and the more distant deference 
was less pleasant to him than the unstudied 
former familiarity. But he braved the fire of 


compliment, and was rather glad when he could 
retreat in good order to “the den;” yet he took 
note of the fact that Miss Judith seemed, in 
some unaccountable way, nearer to him than 


she had formerly been. One other person at 
the table took note of the same fact. 

During a few ensuing days Norman had no 
occupation, other than the writing of letters to 
his home, and the occasional copying of im- 
portant papers for his busy patron; therefore, 
he amused himself with studies of the city 
ways and sights, varied now and again by act- 
ing as escort to the ladies of the house, some- 
times on foot, but more often on wheels, behind 
the spirited family teams. 

In one of the leisurely rambles through the 
streets with the young ladies, he met with a 
provocation that waked him up. They were 
laughing and talking pleasantly, with no thought 


of offense to any one, when they attracted the- 


attention of that very peculiar disgrace which 
haunts the streets of San Francisco—the hood- 
lum. 

From a crowd of jauntily dressed young men, 
who stood in front of a cigar shop, with hands 
far down in breeches pockets, feet wide apart, 
cigars set at an elevated acute angle, and hats 
propped on one ear, Norman heard remarks 
like these: 

“Aw, damme! Gentleman from Snohomish, 
escawting the Nobhillitay.” 





Norman’s ears not being dulled and dead to 
street noises, he involuntarily turned his eyes 
upon the crowd, to be greeted with, 

“Aw! High-toned Chinook buck from Web- 
foot, prancing out with his squaws,” exclaimed 
in execrable tones of the burlesque fashionable. 

Norman and the ladies had not altered their 
pace, but he, with his eyes upon the hoodlum 
crowd, lost the thread of conversation, while 
he mentally marked down the location of the 
tobacco store, the name on the signs, and the 
attitude of the traditional graven image; and 
by the time that was all done, he had fully 
passed the crowd, which now stood in echelon 
across the walk some distance behind him, gib- 
ing at him with their untranslatable jargon of 
exclamations. The young ladies, accustomed 
to pay no attention to noises in the streets, if 
they noted the rudeness at all, let it go as it 
came. Norman made no audible remark upon 
the subject, and to all outward appearance had 
let it pass, and gone forward with the walk and 
conversation. 

When Norman and his friends passed away, 
there entered the cigar store a tall, nimble- 
stepping, elderly- young man, wearing a nobby 
gray plaid suit, high-heeled, stub-toed boots, 
a new broad-brimmed soft black hat, a fancy 
colored shirt-front, adorned with large gold stud- 
buttons, a ceruleous necktie, and a heavy silver 
vest chain, to which was attached a pendant 
bright gold model of a horseshoe. His broad- 
brimmed hat sat far enough to one side to 
show his close-cropped, curly hair, and give 
a striking profile view of his sun-tanned face 
and wide-awake expression. 

“Gimme,” said he, shoving his hat to the 
back of his head, and running his hand down 
into his breeches pocket, as he stepped up to 
the counter, addressing the disciple of Nicote, 
“a fust-rate seegar. I don’t want no loud old 
perfumery weed, if ye hear me.” 

When the salesman “set ’em up” to him with 
various explanations as to brands, etc., he se- 
lected such and as many as he wanted, paid for 
them, pocketed all his purchase but one, the 
finished end of which he bit off with his even 
teeth, procured a light, and, leaning in an 
easy attitude against the counter, proceeded to 
smoke, while he twiddled the golden horseshoe 
between his thumb and forefinger. 

“You ain’t the same feller ’at kep’ this place 
three yer ago?” 

“No, I pought him ouat apout dwendy monts 
ago.” 

“Wher’ is he now?” 

“T couldn’ told you—he vent avay somvere.” 

“I reckon he did, ef he ain’t yer no more,” 
responded the smoker, blowing a fancy fleece 
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of smoke past the corner of his off eye up to- 
ward the ceiling. 

The hoodlum crowd still hung about the door 
of the shop, conversing in their slangy drawl, 
and making chaffy observations on the appear- 
ance and character of the passing persons in 
the street, and upon this crowd the man with 
the horse-shoe seemed to be keeping a half at- 
tentive, half careless eye, when his attention 
in that direction was aroused to that degree 
that he suddenly threw away his cigar, pulled 
his hat down to his eyes, and began turning up 
his sleeve-cuffs as he advanced softly toward 
the door, which he reached in time to hear 
Norman Maydole, Jr., who had just stepped 
into the crowd, ask: 

“Am I mistaken in supposing that I was fa- 
vored with a few remarks, a short time since, 
by some person in this crowd?” 

“N-a-w! Yernot mistaken. What’r’ ye giv- 
in’ us, any way,” and the speaker swaggered up 
to Norman with upturned cheek and protruding 
under jaw. 

“Are you the person who made those re- 
marks?” 

“Yaws. I am the—” 

Norman clutched him by the throat, pushed 
him away to the length of his long left arm and 
was making a dismal ruin of his impudent face 
with the knuckles of the other hand, when the 
crowd of city coyotes piled in on him. 

At this juncture of affairs the horse-shoe man 
opened a galling fire in the rear, shouting, as he 
did so: 

“STAY with ’em, Mr. Maydole; I'll take 
some of it in mine!” 

Norman released his now harmless first op- 
ponent, and proceeded to do some extra fast 
and promiscuous heavy “sparring,” in which 
he was ably seconded by the man with the 
horse-shoe, so that by the time the policeman 
came up on the double-quick there was a com- 
parative cessation of hostilities, caused by a 
failure of reinforcements on the hoodlum side. 
Norman’s forces, “firm, though few,” were, as 
the night was falling, ready to sleep on the 
battle-field, if need be; but the inexorable arm 
of the law led them away, along with a small 
portion of the opposing party, toward the place 
where charges are preferred. As they walked 
along, Norman, having had a moment to 
breathe, extended his hand to the horse-shoe 
man, saying: 

“Mr. Reese, I am obliged to you, and very 
glad to see you.” 

“Well, ef you think I ain’t glad to see you,” 
said “Curly,” grasping the hand, “you’re a little 
off. Whooh!” he added, throwing his arms 
out in front of him, and then proceeding to turn 





down his sleeve-cuffs. “We made it purty 
damned hot fer that crowd, ef ye hear me.” 

Arrived at the police office, the proper officer 
listened to the charge as made by the police- 
man, against Norman Maydole and. Talman 
Reese, of that form of misdemeanor called 
“battery.” 

“What's ‘battery’?” asked “Curly,” to whose 
ear a fist-fight by that name seemed a new sort 
of offense. 

“Fighting. Thumping. Breaking the peace.” 

“T didn’t break any peace. I was a tryin’ to 
keep it from being broke,” said ‘Curly.’” 

“You looked mighty like a man making war, 
when I sighted you,” remarked a policeman, 
with a smile. 

“Curly” chuckled an instant, and then said: 

“All right; everything goes; but if a feller 
ain’t keepin’ the peace when he tries to keep 
five or six huskies from pilin’ into one man, I’d 
like to know what you call it?” 

“Gentlemen,” said the officer, “the charge of 
battery is filed against you. You may be ad- 
mitted to bail, pending your appearance, or go 
into custody.” 

Norman made no remark in the office to any 
one. He knew the offense was bailable. He 
intended to give bail, but he was considering 
in his own mind as to whom, among his very 
few acquaintance in the city, he would send 
for, and had about concluded to dispatch a mes- 
senger direct to Colonel Holten, when “Curly” 
blundered into a ready solution of the whole 
matter. 

“Can’t a feller put up the scads for bail?” 

“Yes,” briefly answered the officer. 

“How much for both of us?—we wasn’t 
huntin’ no fight—now recollec’.” 

“Twenty-five dollars each.” 

“Hell, that’s nothin!” said “Curly,” placing 
three golden twenties upon the desk. “There’s 
the c’latteral. Give us a receipt for two, and 
ten dollars change on the side,” said he, in the 
regular restaurant tone. 

The tender was so quickly made that Norman 
had barely time to utter his remonstrance 
against the liberality of his friend, when the 
officer, as he handed the change to “Curly,” 
remarked : 

“Allright, gentlemen. To-morrow at 9 A. M.” 

When Norman and “Curly” passed out of 
the police office into the street, Norman said: 

“Let me again express the deep obligation I 
am under to you, Mr. Reese.” . 

“Well,” said “Curly,” “ef you like to express 
it, that’s all right; but you needn’t lose no sleep 
over it on my account. I wouldn’t a missed 
that little discussion fer a summer’s wages. 
That’s the best thing ever I tumbled to.” 
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“You handle your hands very well, Mr. 
Reese.” 

“T hain’t no science to amount to nothin’, but 
I’m hell on main strength an’ okerdness. One 
o’ them cusses had his gun out on the sly, and 
he was prancin’ round the outside, tryin’ to get 
a pop at you—I got a show at him where I had 
plenty of elbow room, and I give him a Joe 
Glinter under the lug; he went one way an’ his 
pop-gun the other, an’ they both lit on the 
ground somewheres—I didn’t stop to see wher ;” 
and this performance seemed so extremely 
playful and facetious to him, that “Curly” 
laughed till he half strangled, and went into a 
mild fit of coughing. 

“When did you leave the road?” 

“Oh, I ain’t left the road. The agent give 
me two weeks on full pay to take a little Jasear 
on account of us gittin’ away from ‘Cocho. I 
thought ’at I’d come down to the Bay; so I got 
a free pass down and back, drord my reserve 
fun’s, and I’ve been yer two or three days.” 

“T hope you are having a nice time.” 

“Bully! The express agent ga’ me a letter 
to the head office, an’ told me ef I got strapped, 
or cinched any way, to go ther. I was never 
better fixed in my life.” 

“The agent has done right,” said Norman. 


“He went up to your house at home, and was 
talking to your father about the company givin’ 
you a present of a gold watch, or somethin’; 
but the old man jist rar’d back on his paster’ 
jints, and said, ‘he hoped no son of his wouldn’t 
consent to receive any materel reward for do- 


ing the duty of a gentleman.’ Oh, I tell ye, 
the old man tuck high Southern ground with 
him. He did that.” 

“About the duties of a gentleman, my father 
is sometimes a little Quixotic.” 

“A little what?” asked “Curly.” 

“Quixotic,” said Norman, pronouncing in the 
English style. 

“Damfi know what that is.” 

“Tt is merely an illustration drawn from the 
story of the Knight of La Mancha, who used to 
fight wind-mills.” 

“O-h-h, yes—I know. Old Donkey Hoty. 
The high-toned old rooster who went around 
gittin’ heads put on him. He had the sand, 
but he didn’t pick his fights wuth a damn. 
Old Sanches used to wake me up in the middle 
of the night laughin’ at him, an’ that swamper 
0’ his’n ’at rid round after him on the durro.” 

“What Sanches?” 

“Oh, an old cabin pard o’ mine ’at used to 
sleep all day, and play monte and read .all 
night.” 

“How did it happen that you fell into this 
difficulty of mine this evening?” 





“Well, I’ve been kind o’ rather more’n half 
lookin’ fer you, in a keerless way, ever sence I 
come down, and I dropped on you this after- 
noon when you was walkin’ with the ladies. I 
knowed I couldn’t chip in then—so I sort 0’ 
santered along, bein’ it was as cheap fer me to 
go one way as another—having nothing else to 
do—thinkin’ I might git a show to speak to you 
when you'd git through with what you was at; 
not knowin’ wher you put up. Then I seed 
them fancy ducks chuckin’ chin at you, and I 
got nigh enough to hear part of them remarks 
about squaws. ‘Hell!’ says I to myself; ‘I 
won't have no trouble seein’ him now; fer I 
know’d mighty well you’d come back.” 

Norman laughed. 

“Yes, I did that! So I went in ther’, bought 
some seegars, and was joshin’ the Jew, when 
you riz that pint o’ order ’at brot on the debate.” 

Norman laughed again, for the reaction of 
his feelings gave him an unusual sympathy with 
“Curly’s” breezy buoyancy. After the laugh 
he asked “Curly” to look into his face and tell 
him if he could discover any bruise or discolor- 
ation. 

“Not a speck,” said that person, after a brief 
examination. 

“T have received some thumps about the 
head, and one blow on this side of my face. I 
propose that we go to a barber’s and get washed 
and brushed.” 

“That’s my idea to a ha’r,” responded “ Cur- 
ly;” “and after that I puppose that we go toa 
high-tone res’trant and take some grub. Isn’t 
there a Poodle Dog, er a Bull Pup, er some 
other place wher they put on style about knee 
deep?” 

“JT have not yet been to any such place,” an- 
swered Norman, smiling, “and I regret that I 
can not go now, because I left important busi- 
ness unfinished to come back to the row we 
have just had.” 

“All right,” said “Curly,” a little crest-fallen, 
for he had set his heart on having one of those 
“good times” which are at once the pleasure 
and the danger of fresh men; “you're able to 
paddle yer own canoe.” 

After a wash and general outward adjustment 
Norman said to “Curly”: 

“Mr. Reese, if you will be good enough to 
come with me I will pay back to you the cash 
you are out on this fracas. The other debt I 
never can pay, but I shall always be ready to 
do so.” 

“Oh, damn the pay! 
row at 9 A. M.” 

“But perhaps I shall not be in attendance at 
the court to-morrow.” 

“Well, but we’ve got to be ther.” 


Let her rip till to-mor- 
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“T think not,” said Norman. 

Now “Curly” had a secret notion that an ac- 
count of his arraignment along with Norman 
before the police court, when published in the 
city papers, would be a good card among his 
horsey friends in the mountains—but Norman 
had other views of the matter. 

“Curly” consented, after solicitation, to go 
along and get his money; but when he became 
aware that the whole sum was being returned 
to him, he got indignant, and asked Norman 
what he took him for—was it supposed that he 
was “a quitter, a bump on a log, a wild hog in 
the tule?” and no reasoning could induce him 
to accept more than half the sum. 

Norman finally planned some other way to 
repay him in future, bade him a kindly good 
evening, and hastened away about other mat- 
ters more important to himself, and not in any 





way directly concerning Mr. Talman Reese. 
If moralizing, in fiction as well as in reality, 
were not relegated to the lumber loft of useless, 
old-fashioned things, it might be well to note 
here that Norman made a fortunate escape, 
not from the hoodlum fight, but from Talman 
Reese and his own feelings; because, when a 
man is young and finds a gallant friend who 
has just stood by him in a hard fought battle, 
resulting in some degree of victory, the invita- 
tion to cut loose and enjoy the fine things of a 
jolly good fellowship is a terrible temptation. 
Norman was neither a niggard nor a cold- 
blooded ascetic, but he was, by nature and edu- 
cation, inclined to mind his own business. That 
is what saved him. The man who can not be 
saved in the same way is beyond salvation in 
this world—and is a case of guien sabe? for the 
next. J. W. GALLY. 





WASHINGTON 


Those who sailed from this city in the Da- 
kota, belonging to the Pacific Mail Steamship 
Company, and under the command of Captain 
Morse, on the tenth day of November, saw, 
upon their entrance into the Straits of Juan de 
Fuca, the cold, rugged hills of Vancouver on 
the north, and the outlines of the Olympian 
Mountains on the south, rising in hazy magni- 
tude through the air laden with the fogs pecul- 
iar at this season to high northern latitudes. 
This impression of solitude, and the presence 
of Winter in his home, was not dispelled when 
the Dakota swung into the little bay, and was 
cabled to the docks at Esquimalt, with tall rocks 
rearing their lichen-covered heads around, grim 
epitomes of unsociability. A half dozen guns 
frowned from a slight elevation—the title of 
Victoria, Dei gratia queen, etc., to the vast re- 
gion to the north, but with an element of pro- 
found sarcasm in the light of plate-clad moni- 
tors. The American spirit of haste and ease 
has so far invaded this part of Her Majesty’s 
dominion as to abbreviate the name in common 
usage to “Squimalt.” Owing to the shallow 
water at Victoria, “Squimalt” has become the 
port of southern Vancouver. From “Squimalt” 
the Straits trend eastward, terminating in Puget 
Sound and the Gulf of Georgia, that lie to the 
south and north respectively, each at right an- 
gles to the general direction of the Straits. The 
Straits of De Haro and Rosario inclose the 
islands of Lopez, San Juan, and Orcas, com- 
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posing the Washington archipelago, and con- 
nect it with the Gulf of Georgia. 

Port Townsend, the first town on Puget Sound, 
has seven hundred inhabitants, and is situated 
at its mouth on the western side, in the midst of 
hills heavily wooded with fir and pine. This 
place was first settled about the year 1846, and 
was once the most important point on the 
Sound, being the centre of a heavy lumber and 
fishing interest. The United States govern- 
ment has a military station there. Puget Sound 
is, in many respects, the most remarkable sheet 
of water in the world. Whether that section 
lying west of the Cascade Mountains, compris- 
ing the Sound and lands lying between it and 
the ocean, was once an ocean bed, can not well 
be determined; but the physical indications 
point to that as the best authenticated theory 
of its past history. By volcanic action the 
Olympian Mountains, which rise between the 
Sound and ocean, were thrown up to a great 
height, and are now covered with large fir, pine, 
and other coniferous vegetation, that clamber 
in serried ranks up their precipitate sides to the 
altitude of almost perpetual snow, nourished by 
a soil strongly alluvial in its elements, and bear- 
ing the appearance of sediment deposits. Trees 
grow heavily all over western Washington, 
chief of which are the red, black, and yellow 
firs, the latter often attaining a height of three 
hundred feet and great size, and extensively 
used in Eastern ship-yards for spars; the cedar, 
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yellow and scrub pine, white and yellow spruce, 
a singular feature being the almost exclusive 
prevalence of the conifere. The tallest peak of 
this range is Mt. Olympus, which rises eight 
thousand two hundred feet above the ocean 
level, and frequently holds the winters snows 
upon its apex the entire summer. The greater 
portion of the country west of the Sound is 
mountainous, and covered by Indian reserva- 
tions, or sparsely settled by whites. The chief 
feature of the Sound is the great depth of the 
water and number of fine land-locked harbors. 
The Sound itself is land-locked by tall mount- 
ain ranges, and in addition the numerous bays, 
of which it is largely composed, are again more 
surely protected by the wooded hills that inter- 
sect and break it up into smaller bodies of wa- 
ter. Almost anywhere from Port Townsend to 
Steillacoom the Great Eastern could find safe 
anchorage. Tumwater (which means “falling 
water” in the aboriginal Chinook) was the first 
white settlement on the Sound, and in all this 
region second in point of time only to Victoria, 
which was established as a trading post by the 
Hudson Bay Company in 1843, and which has 
been the capital of British Columbia since 1859. 

The most important place on Puget Sound is 
Seattle, a lively little town of thirty-five hun- 


dred inhabitants, situated on a narrow strip of 
land between Elliot’s Bay and Lake Washing- 
ton. A busy, enterprising people are pushing 
its fortunes as rapidly as its isolated condition 


will warrant. It is the chief shipping point for 
the timber brought down the rivers from the 
“logging camps” up in the gorges and cafions 
of the mountains, while a considerable amount 
of coal is shipped each month. Seattle has a 
number of spacious residences, brick stores, 
hotels, and banks, and any number of churches 
and Young Men’s Christian Association halls. 
Property owners evidently think well of its fut- 
ure, as real estate in the heart of town is held 
at from $100 to $200 per front foot. A queer 
supplement to this, however, is the additional 
fact that three hundred yards farther away from 
the water front it has nothing approximating a 
regular limit of value. Seattle also boasts gas 
works, a sash factory, a barrel factory, saw- 
mills, and a railroad. Ships from San Francis- 
co, North China, and New England may be 
seen any time loading coal and ship-timbers 
at the wharf. 

The history of the Seattle and Walla Walla 
Railroad is as romantic as its present use—the 
transportation of coal—will permit. Prior to 
its construction, coal was brought along tram- 
ways from the Renton and Talbot mines, eight 
miles, to a point on White River, and thence to 
Seattle in barges. Growing restive under this 





slow process, in 1876 a few leading spirits, prom- 
inent among whom were Mr. Coleman and 
Hon. John Leary, conceived the plan of this 
road. They were all too poor to undertake the 
enterprise in the orthodox way, and to the faint- 
hearted it was a dream of the unattainable. 
But the restless spirit of American enterprise 
was aroused; a small subscription was raised, 
with which the way was cleared through the 
dense forests along the banks of the river for 
three miles, when the money gave out. Noth- 
ing daunted by these seemingly insurmount- 
able obstacles, the projectors began to fan to 
life an enthusiasm among the people. They 
appointed a day for picnicking on the site of the 
presentterminus. Instead of enjoying the dolce 
Jar niente under the shades, the whole popula- 
tion fell to grading the road. Preachers in- 
voked a special blessing and burrowed down 
into the soil and roots; lawyers laid aside 
briefs for picks; clerks drove the spade into 
the stubborn earth; in fact, every able-bodied 
man and boy caught the fever and buckled to 
the work. Every week, upon the day of the in- 
ception of the work, this strange picnic was 
held, and the grade crept slowly through the 
swamp, till, one afternoon, the first three miles 
were ready for the ties and rails. Then Mr. 
Coleman submitted a proposition for the com- 
pletion of the road twenty-two miles, to New- 
castle, which was accepted, and the work went 
on under his management, slowly making its 
way up the river to the Talbot and Renton 
mines, and up the foot-hills of the Cascades; 
and in an almost incredibly short period, con- 
sidering the circumstances, the iron horse came 
screaming down the slopes and river flats to 
Seattle, with a long train of coal-cars rattling 
behind. Then the road that is intended to 
climb the Cascades through Snoqualmie Pass, 
and reach the grain fields of the Columbia Val- 
ley, began. 

Mr. Leary, one of the owners of the road, and 
the Newcastle mine, kindly extended to me an 
invitation to ride out to that mine. No pas- 
senger coaches were on, so we took seats upon 
the tender of the engine, which, running re- 
versed, gave us a good view of the country. 
Five miles up the river, by a sudden turn, we 
were overlooking the valley near the Talbot, 
with Mount Rainier thirty miles to the south, 
wrapped in his mantle of snow. This peak 
rises with startling prominence eleven thousand 
feet high, leaving the rest of the range dwarfed 
by its side. On its peak is a crest of ice older 
than the Iron Crown, and whose history reaches 
back till it is lost in the twilight of fable. It 
was old before Abraham was born; it had seen 
a thousand suns rise, flash upon its crest, and 
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set, before the dream of the Pyramids was born 
in the brain of an ambitious Rameses, or the 
first papyrus sail swelled to the winds of the Red 
Sea. There it stood, with that white crown of 
antiquity pure as when the snows first drifted 
about its inaccessible crest, untouched by the 
adventurous foot of man, and unvexed save by 
the wing of the proudest king of the empyrean, 
basking in a loftierether. The breath of Spring 
comes not to melt or warm its crest of ice or 
heart of stone, and, Sphinx-like, it looks un- 
changed upon the vernal lap of ten thousand 
summers, sleeping in the valley below—a piti- 
less, bloodless, pulseless, relentless, immaculate 
epitome of Eternity! Pointing toward this 
white, dazzling Titan, I said to a sandy-haired 
companion in a half-worn fur-tipped great-coat : 
“More appropriate would it have been could 
Napoleon have pointed there and said to his 
battalions, ‘From yonder peak forty centuries 
look down upon you!’” 

“Ha-a-ah?” he asked. “Punches up consid- 
erable, don’t it? Guess you wouldn’t like it in 
a linen duster up thar!” 

An inspection of the Newcastle—the only 
one of the three mines now being worked—dis- 
closed a ledge of lignite, with a faint empyreu- 
matic odor, which shows a formation post-dat- 
ing the true coal era. The wood-fibres are in 
some places easily traceable, while leaves are 
seen fossilated as clearly as a photograph. 
My unsentimental compagnon de voyage re- 
marked that they were digging it out a thou- 
sand years too soon, and that they ought to 
close it up, leaving a record, so that it might be 
opened again when that period had expired; 
to which one of the proprietors replied that he 
didn’t owe posterity quite that much. It was 
near sunset when the train of twenty-two double 
cars, loaded with coal, pulled out from the 
bunker-shed at Newcastle, and started down 
the foot-hills toward Seattle. Out a half mile 
the engine was cut loose, leaving the cars in 
charge of two brakemen. We stood upon the 
rear car. The long train, without a head, flew 
down the steep grade, winding, like a long, sup- 
ple thing of life, around curves, through deep 
cuts, and thundering over trestles. 

The sharp, crisp air of the mountains, laden 
with the balsamic odor of the pine and fir, 
braced the nerves, sent the blood dancing along 
the veins, and soughed through the nodding 
boughs overhead. Here and there a bent and 
twisted rail, thrown to one side, told its story of 
trains “ditched,” and the insecurity of the situ- 
ation; but the novelty of the ride, the ozone 
and pine fragrance in the air, made the soul 
defiant of dangers. Across two trestles, re- 
spectively ninety-nine and one hundred and 





twenty-one feet high—the latter with a reverse 
curve in seven hundred feet, with no curve-laps, 
but with the ends of thirty-pound rails merely 
joined, making an obtuse angle on the outside 
track, and every wheel chipping off a piece 
from the next rail, as it passed the angle with 
a suggestive and ominous jolt—with the tall 
trees nodding their heads beneath us, all con- 
spired to key up the sensibilities to an exciting 
pitch. At Renton, after six miles of this wild 
ride, the engine was attached, and away we 
sped down the dense swamp, the black giant 
rushing headlong, with tireless muscle, around 
curves and over marshes, his spark-spangled 
plume streaming ever back in the gathering 
gloaming, and the clank of his iron armor 
waking the echoes slumbering in the wilds, 
spurning Nature’s obstacles, and screaming his 
greeting to the black hulls whose profound 
depths were to receive his cargo, and bear it 
across the seas to the busy marts of the world. 

Extensive fields of high-grade coal are found 
on Green and Carbon Rivers, and preparations 
to take out the latter are now being vigorously 
prosecuted. This coal can be put afloat on the 
Sound as cheaply as that from Newcastle, and, 
as it is a better grade, will in all probability 
drive what is known as Seattle coal from the 
market. 

The soil along the numerous rivers emptying 
into the Sound is a dark rich alluvial, but the 
forest growth is so dense and heavy, and the 
cost of preparation so great, that the agricultu- 
ral development is necessarily slow. Two proc- 
esses are adopted—one quick and costly, the 
other cheap and slow. The former is the usual 
mode of cutting away the timber, taking up the 
stumps and largest roots and burning them, and 
costs from $50 to $125 per acre; the other is to 
cut away the undergrowth, burn off the débris 
on the land, girdle the heavy timber, and wait 
for it to die and fall. This requires from seven 
to ten years, but is comparatively cheap. When 
once tillable, large crops of potatoes and hops 
are grown, often netting $150 per acre in one 
season. Wheat, oats, and barley are grown in 
limiced quantities. Back from the water the 
country is sparsely settled, and no good reason 
exists why it should be densely settled for some 
years to come. 

The waters of Puget Sound are deep enough 
to admit the largest ocean ships as far as Steil- 
lacoom, and at Tacoma, the present terminus of 
the branch of the North Pacific Railroad con- 
necting the Sound with Kalama on the Colum- 
bia River, are sixty fathoms of water. At this 
place are located some large saw-mills. Cod, 
halibut, herring, sturgeon, and the prince of fish, 
the salmon, swarm in the waters of the Sound, 
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the White, the Duwamish, Skagit, and other riv- 
ers, and in Lakes Washington, Union, Ameri- 
can, and Whatcom. At Steillacoom, which is 
one of the oldest settlements in western Wash- 
ington, is situated the Territorial Insane Asy- 
lum. Washington, west of the Cascades, has a 
more equable climate than the same latitudes 
on the Atlantic Coast; and, indeed, it would be 
a matter of some surprise to the unphilosophic 
inhabitant of New Brunswick to know that in 
the same latitude on the Pacific Coast the cli- 
mate is mild, and as many as twenty-seven va- 
rieties of roses have been gathered from open- 
air gardens on Christmas day. This is owing 
to the double influence of the warm currents of 
the Pacific, and the protecting barrier of the 
Cascade Mountains, which bar the north-west 
winds of winter, and turn them down across the 
Klikitat, Kittitas, and eastern Oregon. This 
mildness of climate is found only along the ba- 
sin of Puget Sound and the low lands between 
Olympia and Kalama. Spring comes early, 


and the summers are soft and invigorating. 
Olympia, the present capital, has twenty-five 
hundred inhabitants, and has all the appear- 
ance of an old slow-going eastern town. Here 
the Territorial Legislature meets biennially. It 
is safe to say, in view of the growing popula- 


tion of eastern Washington, that in a few 
years the capital will be located at Walla 
Walla. The most remarkable act of the Legis- 
lature, and one that expresses the progressive 
and iconoclastic spirit of these people, was en- 
acted last autumn, and consists of provisions 
completely emancipating married women so far 
as property rights are concerned. Its provis- 
ions sweep away all the artificial distinctions of 
the common law, uproots the theory of legal 
unification and the husband’s absolute or trus- 
tee rights. It stops only short of the elective 
franchise. It presents a problem of the largest 
social importance that this western empire, in 
embryo, not yet invested with the dignities of 
a State, whose people are generally supposed 
to be rough pioneers, and far less enlightened 
on questions of life than the cultured dilettanti 
of the populous East, should lead the way in 
the emancipation of woman. 

A continuous effort has been made for the 
last five years, by the people of the Sound, to 
get a railroad from Seattle or Tacoma across 
the Cascades, at Cowlitz or Snoqualmie Passes, 
into the grain fields of east Washington; but 
as yet nothing has been completed but the pre- 
liminary survey. Estimates on a liberal basis 
place the cost at $3,500,000. This would be 
one of the best large investments in the Union. 
The two sections, separated by the Cascades, 
would commercially supplement each other— 





the one sending grain and cattle to deep water, 
to be shipped with only one portage to all the 
marts of the world, the other returning coal 
and wood, of which the grain fields are devoid 
—and would pay such a road from the day of 
its completion ten per cent. on $5,000,000, which 
is double the safe investments of the East and 
Europe. Heretofore, every effort made in this 
direction has met the active opposition of Port- 
land, whose geographical location is such as to 
make her commercially inimical to any such 
project, as she now transports all the grain 
from eastern Washington down the Columbia 
to the sea. The Oregon Steam Navigation 
Company hold a monopoly on that river, and 
demand a tariff characteristic of monopolies 
the world over, which, in connection with the 
natural difficulties presented by the chutes and 
rapids of the river, renders the expense bill of 
the wheat grower of the valley of the Upper 
Columbia the heaviest in the world. 

Eastern Washington, until a few years ago, 
was thought to be fit only for grazing, being 
mostly an elevated plateau covered with bunch 
grass and sage brush, and alkali deposits, which, 
in places, look at a distance like snow, so 
heavy is the incrustation. Immigrants coming 
across the plains in the “prairie schooners,” as 
far back as 1843, passed over this desolate 
waste, and settled on Puget Sound and in the 
Willamette Valley, leaving a hardy, careless 
pioneer here and there on the mountain plains 
drained by the Columbia, Palouse, and Snake 
Rivers. These stragglers roamed over the larg- 
est grain fields in the world as nomadic herd- 
ers, little dreaming that they trod a soil with 
untold agricultural wealth in its depths. 

About 1844 Fort Wallula was established, 
and two years later on the Touchet River, some 
twelve miles from the fort, Dr. Whitman and 
comrades were massacred by the Walla Walla 
Indians, which constitutes one of the great his- 
toric events of the early days of the territory. 
Lewiston, [daho, was founded some years after, 
before any extensive permanent settlements 
were established between that place and Fort 
Wallula, and had at one time a population 
of several thousand more than at present. 
Throughout this vast area the country is almost 
denuded of trees; the small, frail white willows 
growing feebly along the streams, with an air 
of beg-your-pardon, constitute almost the en- 
tire accessible wood growth. On every side 
the vast solitudes stretch away over rolling 
hills, dark gray in late summer and fall, or 
glinting in deepest emerald in late winter and 
spring. The soil has in some respects the ap- 
pearance of fine alluvial, while unmistakable 
evidences of volcanic elements appear. Not 
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only is this seen in the occasional scoriated } 
rock, but the nutritive elements peculiar to vol- 
canic regions mark their presence in the vege- 
tation. It is a question whether the frosts and 
snows of this high latitude have not, by what 
may, by way of illustration, be called the attri- 
tion of chemical forces, released certain prop- 
erties of the volcanic period as a vegetable nu- 
triment not found, or found only in limited 
quantities, in regions of similar formation fur- 
ther south. It is a well authenticated fact that 
frosts and snows will dissolve most earthy for- 
mations, and release properties that defy ordi- 
nary degrees of heat, but how far this effect 
enters as a cause into the fine growth of wheat 
in a character of land until recently there, and 
elsewhere now, regarded as comparatively un- 
productive, is referred to the analytical chem- 
ist. Suffice it for the emigrant that wheat 
grows there in paying quantities, and vegeta- 
bles attain enormous size; as, for instance, a 
squash in the possession of Dr. Blalock, of 
Walla Walla, that weighs 124 pounds. In par- 
tial confirmation of this theory of the release 
of vegetable nutriment from the volcanic for- 
mations, is the fact that the lands of the foot- 
hills, and even on the highest accessible peaks, 
are far more productive than those of the val- 
leys and along the streams, thus reversing the 
usual rule of agricultural value obtaining all 
over the world. As the external appearance 
of most of the wheat land of this region is 
much like that of the sage-brush alkali plains 
of Nevada and Utah, the question arises, may 
not, in the near future, these plains, now con- 
sidered worthless, be found to grow in prodigal 
quantities something of prime commercial im- 
portance, and the world see again the triumph 
of the “stone which the builders rejected,” in 
that the waste of to-day will become the key- 
stone in the agricultural arch of American 
greatness? 

However, this is not the paradise that partial 
rumor has painted it. The valley of the Wa- 
bash, and various sections of Iowa, Wisconsin, 
Kansas, Texas, and California, grow wheat as 
well, if not better. By late experience they 
have discovered that to grow wheat successfully, 
and maintain the strength of the soil, it is nec- 
essary to summer- fallow every other year, and 
by that process thirty bushels per acre can 
safely be counted upon. In this respect it falls 
far short of the durability of the valley of the 
Euphrates, whose cereals have been grown 
continuously for the last two thousand years 
without any appreciable diminution in the an- 
nual yield. Exceptionally fine fields of small 
size, under the most favorable conditions, yield 





as high as fifty bushels to the acre, and this, as 
Vor. I.—8. 
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a bit of newspaper information, isolates itself 
from the result in less fortunate vicinages, and 
goes to distant parts of the country as a repre- 
sentative type of the general productiveness of 
the section. With as much truth could we her- 
ald the almost fabulous wealth of Mr. J. C. 
Flood, with all the environments of his life, as 
a representative instance of fortunes in Califor- 
nia. Though not quite so startling in its soph- 
istry, it still paints a truth with a faithfulness 
painfully realized by many who have gone there 
on the flood-tide of these wild and exaggerated 
estimates. Fortunes are being made slowly 
there now on wheat culture, with all the dis- 
advantages of the isolated situation and an im- 
perfect transportation, and when ‘the railroad 
projects now contemplated are completed, and 
freights reduced to reasonable figures, this 
country will develop in wealth as rapidly as 
a fine agricultural country anywhere. During 
the winters those not prepared better than im- 
migrants usually are, have anything but a pleas- 
ant life in that low temperature. Building ma- 
terial has to be brought from the mills on the 
Lower Columbia, beyond the Cascades, and 
hence is very costly; and as the Columbia is 
generally ice-blocked as far down as The 
Dalles for two months in the winter, immi- 
grants arriving late in the season have been 
compelled to live the entire winter in tents 
pitched upon the muddy soil, and exposed to 
the unobstructed sweep of the winds for hun- 
dreds of miles. Many such may be found the 
present season in the Palouse country. On the 
other hand, in summer the traveler of a dozen 
miles will find great difficulty in ascertaining 
by inspection the original color or material of 
his clothes, while his eyes, ears, nostrils, and 
mouth will be smarting with alkali dust. The 
strong summer winds take up the fine particles 
and drive them across the country like clouds, 
and any one who has felt the stinging sensa- 
tion of alkali in the eyes will at once conclude 
this is not a paradise, whatever enthusiasts may 
say. The thermometer rises as high in the 
Walla Walla Valley in summer as in the San 
Joaquin. These extremes of heat and cold 
and high winds will be to some extent modified 
when any considerable growth of trees is pro- 
duced. Though almost nude of them now 
and originally, it results from no defect in the 
soil or climate, as has been demonstrated by 
practical tests about Walla Walla, where they 
attain great height and breadth in a short 
period. Tree culture is beginning to attract 
considerable attention, and can not be too high- 
ly estimated. This is a country of great prom- 
ise, and will one day be a rich and populous 
section, but he who seeks it now expecting to 
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realize the hopes fostered by common rumor, 
will find how difficult it is for truth, like witch- 
es, to cross a running stream. He will not 
even see in the near future the avant-coureur 
of universal happiness. 

To give an accurate idea of the trouble of 
transportation from Walla Walla to the ocean, 
we will follow a sack of wheat from the field 
where it is grown. It is hauled to the depot at 
Walla Walla and there stored, to await its turn 
when the twenty-five thousand tons already 
ahead are taken away. Then it is put upon 
the cars and taken to Wallula; then it is put 
upon the boat and taken to Umatilla and trans- 
ferred to another boat for Celilo; then it goes 
through the warehouse to the cars, taken to 
The Dalles and stored again; then it goes by 
boat to the Upper Cascades, and is then de- 
livered to the railroad, by which it is taken to 
the Lower Cascades and transferred to another 
boat, by which it is taken up the Willamette to 
Portland. Here again it is stored, and thence 
sent down the river to Astoria and the ocean. 
This will to some extent be remedied when the 
road from Wallula down the river to The 
Dalles is completed, which the Oregon Steam 
Navigation Company claim will be in time to 
take out the crop of next year. It will prob- 
ably be completed in two or three years. But 
never will the valley of the Upper Columbia 
have an adequate outlet until a road is running 
to Astoria, or across the Cascades to Puget 
Sound, which would be better. 

For unique grandeur of scenery, the Colum- 
bia River can not be surpassed. From Port- 
land the banks break away into low hills, gently 
rising into wooded heights till nearing the Cas- 
cades, where the river rushes through dark 
gorges, beneath beetling peaks of rugged gran- 
deur. At the Upper Cascade, perched upon a 
high knob, is still standing the old block-house, 
erected by the white settlers about 1847 as a 
defense against Indian assaults. It was attack- 
ed by the Klikitats about 1850, and withstood 
a siege of three days, when the savages with- 
drew. The roof and corners of this stout little 
fort are crumbling beneath the assaults of the 
elements, more persistent and unrelenting than 
Grant’s “all summer” threat. Snows whiten 
the crests of all this region in November, and 
bend the boughs of the stout firs that knit their 
roots into the crevices of the rocks. Near this 
point may be seen, in winter, the singular spec- 
tacle of a cataract, of a hundred and fifty feet 
fall, frozen into a huge, glittering icicle. From 
Cascade to The Dalles the timber rapidly de- 
creases in size and number, and soon after leav- 
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fing the latter place, going up, the basalt rocks 
rise coldly and bleakly, in a desolation that ap- 
palls sociability. Mile after mile is passed un- 
til they grow into scores, and not a human soul 
to be seen along the banks. A few Chinese 
mining in the edge of the water, half a dozen 
Indians, or a sickly attempt at a village, alone 
breaks the painful solitude. At this season of 
the year there was no “glancing of sunbeams 
from the emerald grass-banks down to kiss the 
dancing waters,” nor did the breezes meander 
along in a “gentle Annie” kind of a way. We 
didn’t see that. The river “danced,” but not to 
the kisses of the sun. It was hurrying out of 
the country, and any one going there at this 
season will look upon its movements with pro- 
found sympathy. 

Scattered over the Territory are many frag- 
ments of once numerous Indian tribes, most of 
whom have now abandoned tribal relations, live 
on the streams and valleys in winter, and hunt 
and fish in the mountains or pick hops on the 
Sound in summer. Those retaining tribal rela- 
tions are mostly kept on reservations, scattered 
over the country. Chief Moses claims to rep- 
resent all these fragments, but, in fact, only a 
few hundred acknowledge his authority; a pro- 
nounced majority repudiate his assumed rep- 
resentation of them. It would be far better for 
the future, both of the country and the Indian, 
if the policy pursued in 1836 with the Southern 
Indians—the Creeks, Chickasaws, Choctaws, 
and Seminoles—were again adopted, and all the 
fragments put upon one permanent reservation, 
and the control of that given to the army. The 
Indian Territory to-day presents a splendid 
proof of the wisdom of that policy, in the gen- 
eral progress and wealth of its many dusky in- 
habitants. As they are now, they are worthless 
to themselves and to the public. They are 
thriftless and miserable creatures, too spiritless 
to disturb the flea that bites them. 

The people of Washington are ready for ad- 
mission as a State, except in the matter of a 
few thousand less in population than the requi- 
site number. They have formed and adopted 
a State constitution, and are knocking at the 
door of the Union for admission, and hope at 
the present session to become a constellation, 
under the never-to-be-forgotten name of the 
Father of his Country. When they charge the 
failure of this project to the iniquity of the 
“rebel brigadier,” the philosopher will ponder 
the social problem of the hatchet in its relation 
to the future grain-queen of the north-west. 

JAMES WYATT OATES. 








HOW GARDENS GROW 


Never was garden more unintentionally start- 
ed, and never did one prove greater source of 
pleasure. One of the row of detached cottages, 
which my elder brother had built for the pur- 
pose of letting to tenants, was occupied during 
one summer by a younger brother with his 
family, who purposed returning to the States at 
the close of the following winter. The town 
lies in the midst of the Salinas plains, and as 
these cottages were pretty much on the out- 
skirts, the surroundings were flat and dreary 
enough. George, however, had the foresight 
to plant trees—little snips of eucalyptus, about 
six inches high—one row along the outer edge 
of the sidewalk, another row inside the white 
paling fence. 

To make the glaringly new place a little 
more homelike during my sister-in-law’s so- 
journ in California, I had a dozen or two of 
plants sent up by a San Francisco florist, and 
set out in the little front yard of the cottage— 
fuchsias, a few double geraniums, pelargonias, 
pansies—common enough flowers, which would 
entail but small loss by their death or destruc- 
tion, after having served their purpose. 

It so chanced, one day about Christmas time, 
while on a visit there with mother, that my 
little nephew brought me two small twigs of 
honeysuckle—little sprigs about four inches 
long, broken off a neighbor’s vine at haphazard 
—not slips or shoots. It was a wet, rainy day, 
and I stuck them in the ground by the front 
porch, as children do when they play at making 
gardens. I went back to the city, mother re- 
maining in Salinas till the time should come for 
my State-brother’s departure for his old home; 
then I went up for a last visit, and was sur- 
prised when mother pointed out two nicely 
growing honeysuckle vines, and said they were 
the little sticks I had planted. By this time, as 
the winter was a wet one, the little eucalyptus 
had more than doubled their height; the gera- 
niums looked as if they did not intend to die, 
by any means, after their brief period of use- 
fulness; and the fuchsias were covered with the 
merriest, gayest bells of royal purple, deep red, 
and starry white. Mother had, in the mean- 
time, set out a verbena slip here, a bunch of 
violets there, in the little front yard, and began 
to cast longing glances at the much larger 
space in the rear of the house, which stood 
covered with weeds a foot or two high. I, too, 
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found myself often on the front porch, watch- 
ing the almost visible growth of the scant col- 
lection of plants; and finally, before the day 
came on which we were all to leave the little 
cottage and my bachelor brother to their soli- 
tary fate, we had concluded not to abandon 
either, but to refurnish the cottage and install 
mother as housekeeper for brother, while I was 
to spend there such brief periods of my exist- 
ence as I could pass without breathing the air 
of San Francisco. 

And now we commenced growing a garden. 
I haunted the florists’ shops and fancy nurser- 
ies in and about the city, bought and sent home 
all the flowers I could see or think of—had 
many a batch of worn-out, gnarled old plants 
palmed off on me as “sturdy growers,” and 
many a “goose” flung at my devoted head by 
my big brother, because I could not tell a 
healthy, thrifty flower from one that had been 
forced into temporary bloom and beauty by the 
gardener’s art. To my unspeakable joy I was 
one day presented with a bundle of a hundred 
rose cuttings, and on carrying these to Salinas 
in person, my brother’s interest in the garden 
was at last fully aroused. The ground back of 
the house had ceased to be a wilderness; the 
soil had been turned, beds laid off, and all 
sorts of seeds sown. On a piece of ground 
next our garden proper, and in the immediate 
vicinity of an artesian well, George laid all the 
rose cuttings in rows, close together, the object 
being to give them as much water as possible 
through the summer, to make roots, so that they 
could be transplanted in the fall. A little, rude 
paling fence was built around the patch, and, as 
it had just about the right dimensions for a 
grave, the neighbors’ children got to calling it 
our graveyard. As it was still early in the 
year, we continued to plant, mother and I, all 
the slips, seeds, and flowers we could buy, beg, 
or borrow. I dare say the seeding and planting 
was not always done strictly according to rule; 
and my brother, who understands something of 
gardening, no doubt often had his patience sore- 
ly tried by the lack of system and knowledge we 
displayed. But what matter, so long as every- 
thing grew and thrived and flourished? Every 
small bit of geranium that was broken by ac- 
cident was stuck in the ground and grew to be 
abush. Every little twig of fuchsia, every frag- 
ment of petunia, heliotrope, pink, showed the 
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same accommodating disposition. 
that of California can boast of such clinging 


No soil but 


love as its children bear it. Fling away the bit 
oi heliotrope in your hand, drop the spray of 
fuchsia on the ground at your feet, throw but a 
cup of water upon it, and you will be surprised, 
some odd morning, to find a blooming bush at 
your door. The sand of San Francisco, or the 
black adobe of Salinas, will make the same 
generous return for the smallest amount of 
labor. 

When June came I thought our garden was 
splendid. There had been a sollya planted by 
the front porch on one side of the hall door, 
and a climbing-rose (cloth-of-gold) on the 
other; the bases of the pillars at the outer ends 
of the porch were already covered by the honey- 
suckle. I had found at a nursery two aquile- 
gias, dark brown and dark blue, with buds on 
them, and had transplanted them into the front 
yard; and never did flowers look so lovely as 
these simple, graceful plants, old-fashioned, but 
handsomer far than many of the costlier, newer 
kinds. The roses in the “graveyard” would 
bloom, no matter how often we broke off the 
buds; and the stock (gilliflowers) which we 
bad sown early in the year, blossomed out in 
the richest colors and most delightful fragrance, 
and continued so to bloom for the next three 
years. A little slip of heliotrope had been set 
out by the steps at the front door, no one think- 
ing that the hop-o’-my-thumb would ever do 
more than fill out its little corner. By fall, it 
had grown to be two feet, was covered with 
flowers all that winter, and the next spring 
shaded, under its then stately height, countless 
little plants sprung up from the seed. These 
were transplanted to different parts of the gar- 
den, and some of them proved really choice 
varieties, with clusters larger and finer than 
the parent flower could ever boast of. The 
roses in the “graveyard,” which had been 
marked whenever they had shown their color 
ty their buds, were transplanted after the first 
rains in the fall, and commenced blooming al- 
most immediately ; and a tiny slip of a passion- 
vine, set out about the same time, a calla lily of 
three small, delicate leaves, and a diminutive 
yellow jasmine, entered on a race for the cham- 
pionship in speed and endurance. How their 
strength held out, all through the winter, is 
a marvel tome. With what pride I picked my 
daily bouquet in the year-old garden, I need 
not say; and some of the railroad officials can 
testify to the huge bunches of flowers I used to 
bring with me to San Francisco. 

If I had thought the garden splendid in June, 
when it was only six months old, how much 
more so did it seem to me the June following, 








when it was just eighteen months old. I had 
been absent for some time, and when I neared 
the well-known cottages, I was surprised by a 
dark-green shimmer along the whole road. 
The eucalyptus trees had made good use of 
their leisure, and had grown a full head taller 
than my big brother. As the whole length of 
the block belonged to him, he had had the 
double row of trees extended all the way down 
and around the corner, though there was no 
building on the lower half of the block, only 
the white picket fence enclosing the lot. I 
could hardly realize that this was the bare, 
bald-looking place I had once so detested, as 
I stopped before our own particular cottage. 
Honeysuckle vines were twining tenderly about 
the corner pillars of the porch, and drawing 
their network across to the next support; they 
were covered with bunches of white, creamy 
tubes, and the air was heavy with their per- 
fume. The climbing-rose had reached the 
height of the Tattice-work on its upward jour- 
ney, and its yellowish flowers formed a most 
effective contrast to the sky-blue of the sollya 
blossoms, trained up on the other side of the 
porch. The beds were edged variously with 
dark-blue violets and pink daisies, above which 
bloomed salvias, euphorbias, lantanas, tube- 
roses, forget-me-nots, carnations, white lilies, 
Japan lilies, iris, primroses, ranunculus, lilies- 
of-the-valley, pansies, anemones, dahlias, and 
roses—white, red, pink, yellow, crimson, cream 
—in the wildest profusion. On the porch, on 
either side of the hall door, stood a Turk’s- 
head cactus, with large, trumpet-shaped, rose- 
colored blossoms ; and above, on the door-posts, 
hung two cages, “Yakob’s” on one side, “Jim- 
my’s” on the other. At the corner of the house 
I could get a look into the garden at the back, 
and was fairly dazzled by the bright colors in 
the sun. But the sun had destroyed quite a 
number of plants, mother said, particularly her 
hydrangeas, and she was going to have trees in 
the garden to shade her plants. As she is quite 
an independent old lady, she had determined to 
trouble no one, but raise her own trees.. A 
little box filled with earth, and two bits’ worth 
of eucalyptus-tree seed, was all she wanted, 
and in an incredibly short time she had a min- 
iature forest on hand, which she distributed to 
suit herself. 

Every well-regulated garden has its own 
toad, I believe; and I discovered ours, one 
day, in the “wood-house.” This is an institu- 
tion where garden implements, kindling wood, 
disabled chairs, broken-nosed pitchers, and 
the like are kept; and, while rummaging here 
for something, my hand suddenly touched 
some alarmingly cold object. A bound and a 
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scream was the natural result, and when moth- 
er came and threw open the door, we beheld 
for the first time our toad—a tender little thing, 
not over an inch or two long or broad. He 
looked gravely into my face, surprised and dis- 
pleased at the fuss I had made about it, and 
then demurely hopped away. After this we 
saw him frequently, generally seated behind the 
yellow jasmine on the “half round” bed, but 
just as often perched on the top of an old stone 
jug in the wood-house. But he croaked when 
he felt like it, and it meant neither sunshine 
nor rain, so far as I could discover. 

About this time I visited San José, and there, 
at a pottery, saw a garden urn which I knew 
would look perfectly lovely in our garden. It 
stood about a yard high from the ground, could 
be taken in two pieces, and was to cost five 
dollars. I had it sent home; but, somehow, 
George never liked the thing, though he had it 
painted a bronze-green at my request. I lugged 
it into the front yard, underneath a eucalyptus 
tree, with an immediate background of pink- 
blooming double geranium. In it I planted a 
heliotrope (they grew like weeds all over the 
garden), surrounded by a wreath of some droop- 
ing little vines, which hung over the rim of the 
urn. This whole arrangement I mounted on 
an empty candle-box, around which I planted 
the periwinkle with its far-reaching arms, to 
hide the box and make believe it was a pedes- 
tal. Placed at the head of the broad walk or 
alley formed by the two houses, and viewed 
from the bottom of the garden, I thought the 
effect was charming. But my brother thought 
differently ; and when I came to Salinas again, 
the box pedestal had been chopped into kin- 
dling- wood, and the urn, in two pieces, was 
idly rolling around the yard. The heliotrope 
had died, George said, and the periwinkle 
would not grow. I quietly gathered up the urn, 
dragged it to the front porch, filled it with 
earth, and planted a beautiful pink pelargo- 
nium in it, surrounded by a wreath of blue lo- 
belias. I watched it and tended it, and when I 
left, it was under the impression that this was 
the prettiest piece of furniture in the whole es- 
tablishment. On my return I could see neither 
the urn nor the plants in it, and immediately 
commenced a “still hunt” for both. I found 
the urn at last, drew it out of its hiding-place, 
rolled it to the front porch once more, and 
commenced operations. I took the largest of 
the Turk’s-head cactus, and, as I could not 
handle the thing on account of the long thorns, 
broke the pot to pieces and managed to slide 
the plant into the urn. Then I carefully gath- 
ered up the fragments of the big flower-pot, 
put them where I had found the urn, and con- 





sidered a good day’s work done. I had beaten 
my brother—the cactus was too much for him; 
and, as far as I know, the urn stands on the 
front porch to this day. 

Soon after, another equally bitter but equally 
wordless war was waged between us. The 
garden was now so grown up—so choked up, 
in fact—that many things which had been 
planted in the first place to make a quick 
growth, could be well spared. Amongthese, first 
and foremost, a vine called water-ivy by some, 
German ivy by others. It grows rapidly, has a 
pretty, glossy, dark-green leaf, and is the favor- 
ite resort of a large, hairy, black caterpillar. 
Partly on this account, and partly because it 
dies down in winter and leaves a mass of tough, 
black, string-like lines clinging to the trellis, I 
had always hated it, and wanted George to 
root it out, as there were so many prettier vines 
in the garden— English ivy, woodbine, passion 
vine, ivy geranium, smilax, clyanthus, and run- 
ning roses. George, on the other hand, hated 
my beautiful sollya, because the resinous mat- 
ter, which exudes from it with the sun, always 
caught the dust, and adhered as a black mass 
to the flooring of the porch. But the plant was 
graceful and the flower lovely, and I would not 
pull it up. Neither would he pull up the 
water-ivy. At last I commenced on this my- 
self; but it was so tough, and so spread out 
and rooted in, that I made but little headway, 
and went to San Francisco before I could 
fairly finish the task. When I came back my 
sollya had disappeared, root and branch, and 
that horrid water-ivy was still in its place. The 
porch was so thickly covered with vines now 
that the sollya was really not missed; but I 
had to get even with my flint-headed brother. 
After much labor, I succeeded in dragging the 
objectionable ivy out of the ground, threw the 
whole thing over the fence, and took my de- 
parture for the city, well satisfied with my efforts 
at ridding the garden of a nuisance. Return- 
ing within a week or two, behold!——the water- 
ivy, replanted in its old corner. Without a 
word I dug it up, and threw it over the fence 
on the other side, and felt quite triumphant 
when its former place was vacant on my next 
visit. Months later, I chanced into the vacant 
lot below, which had been set out with roses 
and evergreens, when what should I see but 
that detestable water-ivy, growing as if nothing 
had happened it, in a far corner of the lot. I 
ran back to the house, found a hatchet, pulled 
up the plant, hacked it into little pieces, and 
threw it, by bits, into the street. That was the 
last of the water-ivy. 

Amid these “wars, and rumors of wars,” fair 
June had come once more—two years and six 
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months, to a day, since I had unintentionally 
started a garden by sticking a little twig of 
honeysuckle into the ground. Verily, a goodly 
showing was here, for a garden that had been 
neither planned, nor laid out, nor sub-drained, 
sub-soiled, nor anything else that Eastern peo- 
ple think indispensable for growing a garden. 
George met me at the depot, after several 
months’ absence; and long before I could see 
the row of cottages, I saw the trees waving 
high above them. Turning into the street, we 
entered an avenue of tall, stately trees, swayed 
by the noonday breeze, and shading garden, 
sidewalk, street, and cottages. The skimp little 
things that had been objects of my scorn two 
years before, now commanded my respect and 
veneration, for there is nothing so impressive 
and solemn to me as the rustling of the wind in 
the trees. From out between the paling-fence, 
and above it, great round clusters of double 
geranium—pink, rose, scarlet—thrust them- 
selves into the faces of the passers-by; for all 
these plants, with the exception of a few white 
and salmon- flowered ones, had been banished 
to the fence, on account of their impudently 
forward growth. Some of the leaves were the 
size of a large palm-leaf fan, the stems were as 
large round as my arm, and one of the scarlet 


double kind was actually making its way from 


the fence to the roof of the house. The cloth- 
of-gold climbing-rose at the front porch was 
climbing over the roof, and the heliotrope—the 
old original one, in the corner by the steps—was 
eight feet high, though it had been wilted down 
by the unusually severe weather of the past 
winter. The honeysuckle, which we had once 
so cherished and protected, had taken posses- 
sion of the better part of the porch and house, 
and mother made daily attacks on it with carv- 
ing-knife and garden-shears, to keep it from 
forcing its way inside. The jasmine was twelve 
feet high, the passion-vine an impenetrable 
wall, and the calla lily grew all over the garden; 
it had been separated into fifty different bushes, 
and they bloomed from the first of January to 
the last of December. A dozen gladiola bulbs 
which had been placed in the ground, made the 
garden look like a dry-goods store show-win- 
dow; and when it came time to take up the 
bulbs we filled baskets with them, and then 
had to pull up as weeds the blades that sprang 
from the countless small ones left in the earth. 
Hyacinth, tulip, and other bulbs increase in 
the same proportion; and the flowers seem to 
retain their bloom longer here than they do in 
the Eastern States. 

One of the homely German proverbs says that 
“our appetite grows with the eating.” The more 
garden we had, the more we wanted. The 





only free space left in the yard, about twenty 
feet square, on which fronted the wood-house 
and the back porch, was now traversed by rude 
benches, rising one above the other like steps, 
completely covered with flowers growing in 
pots; and the bees of all Monterey County 
gathered right there, as if they thought these 
flowers, being in pots, must excel those in the 
ground. The side-wall of the wood-house had 
been trellised all the way up, and here a sepa- 
rate fuchsia-bed had been established. It was 
sheltered from the hottest sun as well as from 
the cold that sometimes nips them in the win- 
ter-time; and I will engage to pick a bouquet 
of the most variously-colored fuchsias from that 
bed, any time of the year, be it January, May, 
or October. 

Still, I don’t boast of our fuchsias; I do not 
think that they thrive in Salinas as they do in 
this horrid San Francisco; we have no plant in 
the garden over eight feet high, and there is no 
stem there more than one inch and a half in 
diameter. But our lemon-verbena! That is 
something to boast of. It may seem strange to 
Eastern folks to hear a lemon-verbena spoken 
of as a shrub; this particular one, however, is 
a tree. It was a slender shoot of two feet in 
height when we set it out; it is fifteen feet now, 
and the stem as large around as a stout man’s 
arm. It is monstrous, but has lost none of its 
fragrance by its vast proportions. It is the 
home of a dozen humming-birds, who build 
their nests in it, and are tame enough to visit 
the cages of “Yakob” and “Jimmy” on the back 
porch; for there are no children with prying 
eyes and climbing feet to disturb them. 

“Yakob” and “Jimmy,” poor fellows, had 
twice a very narrow escape from those feath- 
ered Apaches, the king-birds. In both cases 
“Yakob’s” vigorous lungs had brought timely 
help; “Jimmy,” a timid, oppressed-looking lit- 
tle canary, had sat huddled up in a little heap, 
as far back as possible in the cage, when res- 
cued, with his head tucked under his wing. 
After this, the cages were hung out on the back 
porch, where they could be seen from the din- 
ing-room and kitchen. The birds were really 
fond of flowers, and enjoyed the garden as much 
as any other member of the family. “Yakob,” 
a splendid singer, was spoiled by petting, and 
naturally grew headstrong and willful. Among 
other things, he insisted on coming out of his 
cage whenever he felt inclined to roam through 
the house, and would not sing unless he had 
his way. He always wanted “Jimmy” for com- 
pany, and together they wandered from room 
to room—“Yakob” leading the way, “Jimmy” 
humbly bringing up the rear. But they were 
not ungrateful, and “Yakob” would strike up a 
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brisk, lively air, hopping about the floor by 
mother’s feet, “Jimmy” singing a feeble little 
second. We used to be very careful about 
closing the doors and windows when first they 
were allowed to leave their cages, more partic- 
ularly the hall-door. This opens into the house 
from the front porch, and as you enter, you have 
George’s room on the left, the parlor to the 
right, through which you pass into the dining- 
room, where the cages hang by the window. 

One day I happened in the dining-room, just 
as the birds were crossing the parlor floor and 
hopping up to the hall-door, which stood wide 
open. I was afraid to startle them, as they did 
not know me as well as mother, so all I could 
do was to watch. Presently “Yakob” stood in 
the doorway, craned his neck to look up at the 
sky, shook his head, turned to “Jimmy” to say 
that it was not safe out there, and led the way 
into George’s room, where they both perched, 
as usual, on the bouquet. After this, the door 
was never closed on their account, and “ Yakob” 
even made short trips to the lemon-verbena, 
on different occasions, leaving “Jimmy” behind 
on the porch. As I said, they were really fond 
of flowers—devouring their own weight in mi- 
gnonette, many times a day. George always 
brought them a handful when he came in to 
his meals; and if he ever neglected it, there was 
war in camp. “Yakob” would flutter around, 
scold, and work himself into a great fury; and 
if he happened to be shut up in his cage, I have 
seen him clutch the door with his little claw, 
shake it, and screech in the most vindictive man- 
ner, and I know perfectly well that he meant: 
“Ho—let me at him! I want to pick out his 
eyes!” “Yakob” was afraid of nothing; but 
“Jimmy,” as I said, was easily frightened, and 
had a strange horror of George’s black hat. 
He would flutter wildly about, if the black hat 
approached his cage, and his little heart would 
beat with fear for an hour after. One day, as 
both cages were hanging on the back porch 
with the doors open, George’s hat came unex- 
pectedly around the corner, and “Jimmy,” in 
his first fright, shot out of the cage and made 
for the trees. George, never thinking of the 
mischief he should work, started after him, tore 
off the fateful black hat, and tried to catch “Jim- 
my” by throwing it over him. The frantic bird 
flew over the top of the house, got in among 
the trees on the street, and was never heard of 
again. “Yakob” still lives—a saddened life; 
he has neither sung nor left his cage since 
“Jimmy’s” flight. 

The toad, however, is still on hand. Mother 
had called my attention to the fact that his 
croaking could plainly and frequently be heard, 
but that he was no more to be seen. Looking 





around for a larger flower-pot, on one occasion, 
to transplant a slip that had grown into a bush, 
she stooped to pick up one that stood, inverted, 
among the flower-steps I spoke of before. With 
a horrified scream she dropped the crock, for 
under it appeared what she thought at first was 
a curled-up snake, but which proved, in reality, 
to be our little toad, grown in circumference to 
the size of a large saucer, and fat as a pig. He 
stared at mother quite as fixedly as he had 
once regarded me, but uttered a gratified croak 
as he hopped away. Can any one tell me 
whether he had lain under that crock for weeks 
and months, croaking and growing fat? Surely, 
there was no possibility of his raising the heavy 
flower-pot from the ground every time he want- 
ed to take temporary shelter under it. 

Elsewhere I have spoken of the enormous 
size the stems of some flowers here attain. 
When we have lived a number of years in this 
State, we forget that there is anything remark- 
able about these things. It is only when we 
note the astonishment of strangers and tourists, 
who see them for the first time, that we are re- 
minded of its being something extraordinary. 
A cousin of mine, who generally spends his fur- 
loughs in European travel, and who prides 
himself somewhat on the collection of rare and 
beautiful plants in the conservatories on the 
ancestral estate in the Fatherland, devoted his 
last furlough to a trip to this country. Driving 
with him through the Golden Gate Park, I ex- 
pected, of course, to hear him say how much 
better and finer they had “all that sort of thing 
in Europe.” But he was honest enough to ex- 
press his surprise and admiration; and when I 
remarked casually that the lupine had been 
found very serviceable in keeping the sand from 
drifting, he looked in bewilderment at the huge, 
grayish-green bushes I pointed to. 

“Lupines?” he said, “Do you call those lu- 
pines?” And he sprang from the carriage to 
convince himself, cut off one of the branches, 
stripped it of its leaves, and said he would send 
that to Alt-Jessnitz to astonish his brother. 

“Then why not cut down one of the bushes 
and send the main stem?” I suggested. 

But he only laughed and shook his head, say- 
ing that would never do—this was bad enough. 
It reminded me of Pat, who asked his em- 
ployer to write a letter for him, home to his 
people in Ireland. “Tell them,” says he, “that 
we get meat three times a week in this coun- 
try.” 

“But Pat,” the man corrected him, “don’t we 
give you meat every day?” 

“True for you,” was the reply ; “but divil a bit 
would they believe it at all, at all; sure, three 
times a week is as much as I dare tell them.” 
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The one regret of my life clings about this 
same cousin. It so happened that I did not 
succeed in showing him a single heliotrope 
more than five or six feet in height. The pre- 
vious winter had been severe; most of them 
had been nipped by the cold, and had not yet 
attained their former dimensions. We did not 
get time to cross the bay, to Oakland; and all 
I could do was to give him my word that I 
knew of different places there where the helio- 
trope had clambered up to the second story of 
the house. As a well-bred man he could not 
doubt my word, but—it was aw/u/ hard to be- 
lieve. 

“You see,” he said, “we have an ovangerie at 
Alt-Jessnitz, too—under glass, of course, in win- 
ter-time; and the orange-trees there grow so 
high. But heliotropes——” and a surreptitious 
shake of the head told me that he was not con- 
vinced. 

Let me say it again: “Our appetite grows 
with the eating.” Though a thousand blossoms 
flashed their brilliant hues through the sun-lit 
garden, and filled the air with perfume, I could 
not help but think of other flowers which we 
could not grow in the grounds. Begonias, for 
instance, in spite of all that florists may say to 
the contrary, wili not live in the garden through 
the winter. Then there are camelias, rhodo- 
dendron, gloxinias, amaryllis ; and none of these 
were to be found in our garden. 

We are all remote descendants of the mon- 
key, I think; at least our instinct to imitate 
is easiest accounted for in this manner. 
Passing along the street one day, I saw a 
newly-erected green-house, built entirely of 
glass, covered with a coat of white paint; and 
the moment my eyes fell on it, I knew just what 
we wanted. I rushed home out of breath, and 
proposed that George build a green-house. 

“T’ve no more time or money to lay out on 
that garden,” he grumbled. 

But I was not discouraged. I knew him to 
be passionately fond of begonias, and I called 
to his mind how many specimens of the be- 
gonia had passed in through the garden-gate, 
and out over the fence—dead. I represented 
to him that he would keep on buying begonias, 
and throwing away their corpses, till the ex- 
pense would reach that of a good-sized green- 
house, and he would curse his folly and short- 
sightedness at last for not having built one in 
time. Feeling that my speech had made a 
deep impression, I knew that I could safely 
leave the rest to mother, and returned to San 
Francisco. 

A month later he wrote: “Come and see the 
green-house; it is twelve by sixteen feet, and 
cost fifty dollars to build.” I went as soon as 





I could. A perfect beauty was that little green- 
house. It stood against the fence at the bot- 
tom of the garden; the board fence itself had 
been raised to form the thirteen-feet-high wall, 
and from there the roof sloped toward the gar- 
den. Everything about it, except this fence- 
wall, was window-glass, covered with a thin 
coat of white paint. Thus it gleamed out mag- 
ically from among flowering shrubs of olean- 
der, magnolia, lilac, bridal- wreath, and roses. 
Graceful, slender trees, the trees that mother 
had raised in the little box, flung light, fitful 
shadows over it; and, altogether, the effect of 
the little structure was more than charming— 
it was enchanting, fairylike. Inside, on either 
hand, and along the back wall, were shelves; 
and George had already filled a great portion 
of them with begonias—but begonias in such 
endless variety that the one name does not seem 
sufficient for all the different kinds. Being no 
florist, I can not call the multitudinots mem- 
bers of the family by name; but aside from the 
two principal divisions (discernible to the un- 
professional eye), the flowering begonias and 
the foliage begonias, there must be some fifty 
subdivisions. The different flowers were from 
the deepest scarlet to the brightest coral—pure 
white, salmon, pearl-pink, faint red, bright red, 
pink, another red, another salmon—no two 
shades alike, but always playing in the same 
colors. Then there was the Rex begonia, with 
its grand, silver-tinted leaves; another with 
funny little leaves, all hairy, and mottled like a 
toper’s nose; round, glossy leaves, and leaves 
with a bright rim running around them—all be- 
gonias, but no two just alike. 

The floor of this grand conservatory was ex- 
actly what it had been while it was still common 
garden; even the white rose that climbed up 
the fence was still there, though capped of its 
longest branches. Geraniums, pinks, and he- 
liotropes that happened to stand in that part of 
the garden, had insisted on growing till their 
heads struck against the lowest shelf, and they 
seemed stupidly staring at the changes around 
them. Of course the place is not heated, either 
winter or summer; there is no trace of fire, 
steam, or any other artificial heat within a hun- 
dred yards of it; but the house contains all the 
exotics that grace the conservatories of the 
Eastern States—camelias, bouvardias, azaleas, 
gloxinias, and a hundred more. Pretty as the 
glass-house ijooks in the light of the sun, I think 
it is prettier still at night, seen from the out- 
side, when brilliantly lighted up within—and a 
two-tallow-candle-power is sufficient for this 
purpose. To see it then, when every leaf and 
blossom seems delicately traced on the illumi- 
nated glass—when the trees above cast a mo- 
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mentary mantle over its brightness, to let it 
beam out softly again the next instant, while 
the wind whispers mysteriously among the slen- 
der leaves, and the night is made fragrant by 
the breath of a thousand flowers—no one would 
ever think that the garden was purely a chance 
one, and the conservatory merely an after- 
thought. 

For the third and last time let me say that 
“our appetite grows with the eating.” Many a 
time when I stand, garden-hose in hand, drag- 
gled and wet to the waist, like a mermaid, I 





measure with my eye the distance to the farther 
fence that surrounds the next cottage. Our 
garden is not a large one, and the flowers are 
actually crowded. Now, I think—and mother 
thinks so too—that George ought to have that 
cottage moved to some other lot, so that the 
fence between our grounds and the neigh- 
bor’s yard could be torn down, and the whole 
space turned into one large garden. And what 
mother and I think will come to pass. 
JOSEPHINE CLIFFORD. 





PREHISTORIC TREASURES. 


A few years since there was found, buried in 
the ground, in a cave at Bethlehem, in Judea, a 
small collection of flint flakes, evidently the 
work of prehistoric man. Similar discoveries 
have been made in nearly all parts of the world. 
The great museums of Europe, and of this 
country, contain collections numbering thou- 
sands of these implements, made by our remote 
ancestors. They have been discovered beneath 
the floor of caves, in peat bogs, buried in the 
ground of plains, and below the surface on hill- 
sides, and on mountains. Vast quantities have 
been found in the United States and Great 
Britain; in every part of the continent of Eu- 
rope, from the peat bogs of Denmark to the 
plain of Marathon; from Peru to Terra del 
Fuego, and from Japan and China to the Ma- 
lay Archipelago. 

In the American Antiquarian of September, 
1879, is an account of the recent discovery of a 
large collection of these flaked flints, which was 
found two feet below the present surface of the 
ground near Akron, Ohio. In commenting on 
this discovery, the editor of the Antiquarian 
Says: 


‘‘One of the greatest archzeological puzzles in our coun- 
try is the large flaked flints usually called leaf-shaped 
implements. They are from four to nine inches in 
length, three to five wide, and about half an inch thick ; 
round at the base, and very obtusely pointed at the op- 
posite extremity, the apex being slightly to one side. 
They show no signs of use whatever, and are found in 
masses, from a few to many hundred.” 


Some of these collections of flakes have prob- 
ably been buried thousands, if not tens of thou- 


sands of years, or from the time of man’s first- 


appearance on the earth, and others have not 
been in the earth for more than two or three 





hundred years, and, without doubt, some are 
being buried at the present time. 

If we could find a people at this time prac- 
tically living in the paleolithic age, who make 
and treasure similar flakes, and observe the use 
they make of them, and note the high value at 
which they are held, we might obtain a simple 
and easy solution of this archzological puzzle. 

There are several small tribes of Indians in 
northern California and the southeastern por- 
tion of Oregon, who still depend upon the bow 
and arrow in the chase, and who yet use stone 
arrow-heads and obsidian knives, chisels, and 
scrapers. The Wintoons, or McCloud River 
Indians, as yet have no fire-arms, and but few 
of them can be induced to make use of a gun. 
When I asked Consolulu, the best arrow- head 
maker of the tribe, to make, in my presence, 
an arrow-head as he had made it before he had 
seen a white man or a piece of iron, he con- 
ducted me to his brush camp, and removing 
some bear and fox-skins spread over some pine 
boughs, he took from a depression in the ground, 
beneath the boughs, a small candle-box, which 
was about one-fourth filled with these leaf- 
shaped flakes of obsidian, as well as pieces of 
obsidian not yet split into flakes. He selected 
one of the smallest of these flakes from which to 
make the arrow-head; but as I desired to see 
the operation of splitting the obsidian into flakes, 
I induced him to split a flake from one of the 
large pieces for this purpose. His box con- 
tained two pieces of obsidian; one weighing 
about two pounds, the other half this weight; 
about forty or fifty flakes of the ordinary shape, 
from three to five inches long, and from one to 
three wide; some short pieces of telegraph 
wire sharpened to a point and tied to wooden 
handles; some sharpened deer-prongs, and 
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some pieces of split deer-horn ground off square- 
ly at the ends, which he used to split the flakes 
from the large piece of obsidian. As nearly the 
whole region claimed by this tribe is of carbon- 
iferous limestone, I was curious to know where 
he obtained the obsidian. Heanswered, on the 
north side of Mount Shasta, about sixty miles 
distant, in the country of the Yreka Indians. 
He said the Modocs, the Trinity Indians, the 
Klamaths, the Poospooshs, and the Wintoons 
all obtained this stone from the same place. 
The country originally inhabited by these tribes 
would occupy an area of about two hundred 
and fifty miles long by two hundred broad. 
Obsidian is also found in Lake County, north 
of Mt. St. Helena, and in Plumas County, near 
Lassen Butte. For any of the tribes named to 
have obtained it from these latter places, would 
have involved journeys of hundreds of miles 
through country held by several tribes. Mount 


Shasta, though claimed by the Yrekas, was near | 
the boundary line of different tribes speaking 


different dialects. Consolulu, in describing to 


me the place where he obtained this obsidian, 
stated that before white men came to the coun- 
try his tribe rarely secured it without a battle 
with the Yrekas, or Modocs. 

To these Indians, as to prehistoric man, flint, 
obsidian, jasper, and chert represented the high- 


est values. Without some hard stone, having a 
conchoidal fracture, they were powerless against 
their enemies and almost impotent in the chase. 
With implements made from these stones, they 
kill game, skin animals, cut, saw, chisel, and 
scrape wood for their bows and arrows, and for 
other purposes; bore holes in wood and in 
softer stones, kill their enemies in battle, and 
do numberless things which civilized man now 
does with iron and steel. It is not strange that 
the stone weapons and implements used by 
these Indians should be almost identical with 
those made by prehistoric man, wherever found. 
The material from which they are constructed 
and the use of only such means of manufacture 
as were found in a state of nature about them, 
would not admit of other forms. Mr. E. B. 
Tylor, in his work on The Early History of 
Mankind, says the remains of the work of pa- 
leolithic man consists of “a very small number 
of classes, such as flakes, knives and scrapers, 
spear and arrow-heads, celts and hammers. 
Taking the mass of specimens found in muse- 

the prevailing character of these 
implements, whether modern or thousands of 
years old, whether found on this side of the 
world or the other, is that of marked uniform- 
ity.” Mr. John Evans, in his work on the An- 
cient Stone Implements of Great Britain, says: 
“The majority of these implements were made 





from flakes, or splinters of flint struck off from 
larger blocks in such a manner that it was the 
flakes that were utilized.” 

Without doubt these stones, split into flakes, 
served the place of money, and were the means 
of exchange among friendly tribes; for they are 
found in prairies and on plains hundreds of 
miles away from the quarries where the stone 
is found in place, and are still in use among 
tribes whose land contains none of these kinds 
of stones. When it is remembered that every 
warrior and every hunter must have these stone 
arrow-heads and knives, and every woman 
knives and scrapers, and that all of them are 
made from these leaf-shaped flakes, and when 
we think of the unknown generations, during 
countless ages, that have made use of them, it 
is not strange that the plow of civilization turns 
up to the light so many collections of these an- 
cient treasures. 

If I describe what must have taken place 
among the Wintoons before they had seen a 
paleface, and tell what I have observed and 
learned from them and other Indian tribes in 
California, it will, I think, offer a solution to 
the archzological puzzle. Except that some 
members of this tribe are beginning to substi- 
tute iron for stone, they live, hunt, fish, and 
follow the same modes practiced by their an- 
cestors ten thousand years ago. They cannot, 
with profit, do differently unless they adopt the 
habits of civilization. 

Their knives having been worn out, their 
arrow-heads shot away and broken—if unable 
to obtain obsidian by barter from other tribes 
—they would be compelled to go sixty miles 
to the country of the Yrekas to obtain it. If it 
could be got without a battle they would be 
fortunate. When obtained, they would have 
no means of transporting it except in willow 
baskets held on their shoulders by a deer-skin 
strap. While traveling in an enemy’s country, 
this strap passes across the forehead, leaving 
the arms free, and allowing the load, if neces- 
sary, to be instantly dropped from the shoul- 
ders. After arriving at a place where they felt 
secure against attack, their first business would 
be to split the lumps of obsidian into flakes. 
They would do this because all of their weap- 
ons and implements are manufactured from 
these flakes, and while an arrow-head, knife, 
scraper, or spear-head can be made from a 
flake with only an occasional loss from break- 
age, the splitting of a large piece of obsidian 
into flakes is an uncertain business in the most 
practiced hands. In splitting up a piece to 
make fifty of these flakes, probably one-half in 
weight of the stone would be lost by breakage. 
Many of the pieces of obsidian, which look 
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well when first obtained, are found on splitting 
to be shattered, and consequently unfit for 
working. These are thrown away. When all 
of the proper pieces are split into flakes, and 
the journey resumed, the weight to be carried 
would probably not be more than one -half of 
that with which it commenced. The fragments 
and chips left where this work was done would 
remain to puzzle antiquarians in after ages. 

I have in another paper* described the pro- 
cess by which these people make an arrow-head 
from one of these flakes. They split the flakes 
from the large pieces of obsidian by holding 
against an edge a piece of split deer-horn, the 
split deer-horn having been ground off square- 
ly ateach end. This leaves each end a semi- 
circle. The line of the diameter of the split 
deer-horn is held to cover as much of the edge 
of the obsidian as will make the thickness of 
the flake proposed to be split off. Holding one 
end of the split deer-horn firmly with one 
hand against the obsidian, with the other hand 
holding a round, water-worn boulder, a sharp 
blow is given to the other end of the split deer- 
horn. If successful, and the obsidian is uniform 
in texture, a conchoidal, leaf-shaped flake will 
be split off, almost always concave or convex at 
the base, obtusely pointed at the opposite ex- 
tremity, and the apex usually slightly on one 
side. The concave or convex base, and the 
form of the flake, arise from the fact that all of 
the stones used for tools by paleolithic man 
fracture conchoidally, and when split in the 
manner I have described, invariably take this 
leaf-shaped form. 

Arriving in the village, the arrow-head and 
knife maker would be busy until all were sup- 
plied who could give something in exchange 
for the implements. These flakes, being in 
universal use and demand, have so great value 
that for safety they are hidden or buried. Con- 
solulu valued the two pieces of obsidian, weigh- 
ing respectively about two pounds and one 
pound, so highly that he would not sell them 
for less than forty and twenty dollars. Before 
going into battle, or on long hunting expedi- 
tions, these flakes, as well as shells and other 
treasures, are buried. If killed in battle, the 
shells may decay, but the flint and obsidian 
flakes remain unchanged for unknown ages. 

They are also buried for other reasons. One 
day, a few years since, while fishing for trout 
near the summit of the Sierra, on one of the 
branches of the North Fork of the American 
River, I sat down to rest on a granite boulder, 
below which, about twenty yards distant, was a 
spring of alkaline and salt water. This spring, 





* American Naturalist, November, 1879. 








after the snows have melted, is much frequented 
by deer. This boulder is one of a group com- 
posing an ancient moraine, and is alniost hid- 
den by chapparal (ceonothus velutinus). UHap- 
pening to stir the ground at my feet, I disturbed 
a flake of red jasper; digging further, I found 
myself among the chips of an Indian work- 
shop. All the chips disclosed would have filled 
a peck measure. There were dozens of broken 
arrow-heads, pieces of flakes too small for ar- 
row-heads, flakes having some defects, and a 
half-dozen or more of arrow-heads which to 
me seemed quite perfect. Digging on the 
other side of the boulder, I found five perfect 
flakes of obsidian. No Indians live in this part 
of the State, and there are no evidences that 
they ever permanently resided here. The ele- 
vation is nearly seven thousand feet, and snow 
remains on the ground until the middle of June. 
The deer (cariacus columbianus ) migrates with 
the season, in winter living among the foot-hills 
of the Sierra, and in summer following up the 
snow line as it recedes. From August to No- 
vember, deer are numerous in all this region, 
and it is a favorite hunting-ground for the 
Truckee and Washoe Indians. At this season, 
the men, leaving the women at the village 
to gather grass-seeds, make excursions from 
Washoe Valley, in Nevada, and from the bor- 
ders of the Truckee River, thirty miles or 
more, crossing the crest of the Sierra in the 
journey to this part of the State, for the pur- 
pose of hunting deer. I had evidently found 
a “blind” where some of these Indians and 
their ancestors for unknown generations had 
watched the “salt lick” for deer. Some of the 
industrious members had brought with them 
their flakes of jasper and obsidian, and patient- 
ly worked behind the boulder, chipping them 
into arrow-heads, while waiting for the deer to 
approach the spring. One, probably called off 
and expecting to return, had buried his stock 
of flakes. As he never came back, they were 
left for me to find. 

With the Pah-Utes and Shoshonees of the 
Humboldt River, obsidian is so difficult to 
obtain that it has great value, and is only used 
in battle, and for killing large game. Their 
small game, such as ducks, hares, and ground- 
squirrels, are killed with an arrow, the shaft of 
which is made from a reed (phragmites com- 
munis) that grows near the river; the point, 
from mountain mahogany (cercocarpus ledifo- 
lius), a very hard wood of close grain, so 
heavy that it will sink in water, and found grow- 
ing on the eastern flanks of the Sierra Nevada. 

Our prehistoric ancestors, before the discov- 
ery of bronze and iron, must have lived in the 
same manner as these Indians, and made these 
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flakes in the same way, used them for the same 
purposes, and valued them as highly. Wher- 
ever found, they are near where once was a 
village, and are the buried treasures of the 
warrior or hunter who hid them before going 
on some expedition from which he never re- 
turned. ‘If near a spring, pond, or stream, 
and associated with chips of the same material, 
then evidently the hunter took flakes with him, 
and chipped out arrow-heads as he patiently 
watched for game. When Consolulu chipped 





for me one of these flakes into an arrow-head, 
and explained how much more rapidly he could 
work with a piece of iron wire than with the 
sharpened deer-horn, he added, that he wished 
the white man would give him something to 
polish and make smooth his work. My inter- 
preter could not find words in the Wintoon 
language to describe an emery-wheel, and I 
had to leave the old man unsatisfied in his 
aspirations of emerging from the paleolithic 
into a neolithic age. B. B. REDDING. 





FRANKINCENSE. 


A faint, white light burns tremblingly 
Before my altars night and day; 
Ever the sacrificial knife 
Poises above them, strong to slay, 
And the air of the temple is warm and dense 
With the pungent smoke of frankincense. 


The light is trimmed, when it waxes dim, 
By unseen hands that never fail; 

The victims fall without a moan, 
And vanish in the shadows pale; 

And lazy spirals forever float 

From the mystic censer’s slender throat. 


No acolyth is holding high 

The sacred vessel as it swings, 
The curtain guarding the inner door 

Of the temple, foldeth its velvet wings; 
For the patient flame, the musk and myrrh 
Burn for ome kneeling worshipper. 


And this dumb creature hath no priest, 
Nor service save the prayer of tears; 
Her choir is Memory’s muffled voice, 
Chanting the Credo of the years, 
As she strives to cleanse from stain and rust 
The idols fallen in the dust. 


The white gods, standing straight and still, 
Each in his niche of altar-stone, 
Look, with unpitying, sightless eyes, 
On their dead comrades overthrown. 
Once they were fair, these things of clay, 
But they crack and crumble day by day. 


Each in his niche of altar-stone 
Pointeth a silent finger down 
To say, in stern, unuttered speech, 
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“And here we, too, must lose our crown: 
We, too, are shapen of careless clay,— 
Watch us blacken and melt away!” 


The travail of hope, the breath of faith 
Swaying the prostrate worshipper, 
May never fill the altar-space, 
Or make the fallen gods to stir; 
But ever the faltering temple light 
Maketh a lantern in the night. 


And when the walls are clean and bare, 
And the silken curtain is lifted wide, 

And the sacrifice has been complete, 
And the ruined idols are swept aside, 

What is there left to carry hence, 

But a floating wreath of frankincense? 


MY ROSARY. 


‘*He only is rich who owns the day.”—Zmerson. 


So J am rich, for my days go by 
Like the beads of a royal rosary— 
This one amber, and that one gold, 
Slipping away as the prayer is told. 


Here a carving of sombre jet, 
Making its comrades fairer yet; 
There an opal, flashing dim, 
Set in a tarnished silver rim. 


Flame of topaz and gleam of pearl— 
How they shimmer, and burn, and whirl! 
Sliding adown the silken thread, 

Till all the Aves at last are said. 


The summer comes and the spring-tide goes 
With perfect bloom and the summer's rose; 
The seasons shift, with rain and shine— 
But, dark or bright, the days are mine. 


And when my fingers have loosed their hold 
On these glancing knots of amber and gold, 
I gather them up, like a pious nun 

Whose ended duty is just begun. 


And I read their story over again— 
The daily trifles of joy or pain, 
Furbishing up each treasure-trove— 
This one Vanity, that one Love. 


How do I know that.the days are mine? 
How do I know that the rain and shine 
Mean what they ought? that I truly hold 
The very heart of the amber and gold? 
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It is so easy to laugh and say 

“The days are mine,” as they slip away; 
But out of their fullness, I know too well, 
I have lost—ah! what, I scarce can tell. 


They held so much, and I let it go; 
They are so bright, and I lose the glow— 
Always something slips away 

With each precious bead of my rosary. 


KATE M. BIsHop. 





THE *SEVEN CITIES OF CIBOLA. 


Strange reports reached the City of Mexico, 
about fifteen years after its conquest by the 
Spaniards, respecting the unknown countries 
which lay to the north and northwest. Those 
as yet undiscovered regions were supposed to 
abut upon the kingdoms of India, and were 
said to contain not only rich and populous na- 
tions and splendid cities, but also mountains of 
gold, silver, and precious stones, oceans of 
pearls, islands of Amazons, mermaids, unicorns, 
and all the marvels which for centuries had 
played a part in the fables and romances of the 
East. The conquerors, even though in the 
presence of the glories of Tenochtitlan, believed 
they had entered merely the ¢hreshold of the 
wealth and splendor of the New World, and 
that the true El Dorado lay in the far north be- 
yond. To their excited imaginations every- 
thing in that direction assumed a golden hue: 
the vague accounts of the country given by 
the Indians grew more and more exaggerated 
with every repetition as they passed from 
mouth to mouth, and not only the soldiers, but 
even the great Cortes himself felt firmly con- 
vinced that in the unknown north there were 
nations whose wealth and empires whose splen- 
dor as far exceeded that of the Aztecs as those 
of the Aztecs exceeded Hispaniola and Cuba. 

But strange as were these reports, on ac- 
count of their romantic character and the 
avidity with which they were caught up and 
credited, they were much more so on account 
of the singular substratum of truth which un- 
derlay them—a substratum of truth which, 
though only lately recognized, has exceeded the 
wildest dreams of the early enthusiasts. They 
all pointed in the direction of the territories 
since called California, Arizona, and New Mex- 
ico, the territories which have since been found 
out to be the true El Dorado, the territories 
which, as the world now knows, are the true 
land of mineral wealth. They all pointed to 





cities large and populous, cities of splendid and 
extensive buildings, cities far advanced in civil 
polity; and we now find immense ruins spread 
over vast tracts of country, which, even in 
their loneliness and desolation, still bear elo- 
quent testimony of former grandeur and mag- 
nificence. By degrees, as further and further 
discoveries are being made among these ruins, 
our attention is being more and more attracted 
to the ancient reports; and when we come to 
compare recent developments with what have 
hitherto been regarded as only the heated fan- 
cies of the old Spanish conquerors, the facts 
demand at our hands a much ampler justifica- 
tion of Cortes and his companions in their re- 
ception of, and belief in, these marvelous stor- 
ies, than has ever yet been vouchsafed to them. 

Among these marvelous stories, the strangest 
and most wonderful, those which attracted the 
most attention and gave the greatest impetus 
to adventure and discovery, were concerning 
the Seven Cities of Cibola, or Septem Civitates, 
as they were called by the Latin-speaking 
priesthood of the day. The exact situation of 
these famous cities was not pointed out; but in 
all the ancient maps, however general and de- 
fective in other respects, they were invariably 
designated, and given “a local habitation and 
a name.” In some, they were represented as 
rearing their giant towers where the then un- 
known Bay of San Francisco ought to have 
been; in others, as lying at the head of the Cali- 
fornia Gulf, and in others as more nearly in 
the centre of the great sandy wastes, like Pal- 
myra in the desert. However erroneous, and 
at whatever times these maps may havezbeen 
made, they all exhibited the Seven Cities, or 
Septem Civitates, as if they were as familiar to 
fame as the cities around the Lake of Tescuco. 

Cortes, as is well known, sent several expedi- 
tions, one of which he accompanied in person, 
in search of the splendor and wealth which 
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were thus believed to exist in the far northwest. 
The story of these expeditions is told in most 
of our histories; but it is omitted to be told in 
them how, though all his expeditions proved 
unsuccessful and unfortunate, his confidence of 
the wealth of the country remained unbroken 
and undiminished. Though he had seen for 
himself the bare and rugged mountains of the 
Californian peninsula, and their wretched and 
savage inhabitants, he still believed that the 
El Dorado which he sought, though it might 
be distant, still lay in that direction. And in 
this belief all the adventurers of the then New 
World participated. If we could suppose that 
they actually knew only a small portion of the 
truth, we might well imagine how they reveled 
in their anticipations of the magnificent coun- 
tries and illimitable treasures open to their con- 
quest. If we could suppose that they had ob- 
tained only a few nuggets from the Californian 
placers, we might well appreciate how richly 
prepared were their minds for the marvelous 
stories, which, as narrated by the old Spanish 
chroniclers, reached Mexico in the year 1536. 

The bringers of these stories were Alvaro 
Nujiez Cabeza de Vaca and his companions, 
Alonzo de Castillo, Andres de Orantes, and a 
negro called Estevanico, the last of whom, by 
the way, is one of the first of his race named 
in American annals. These persons, accord- 
ing to the reports they gave of themselves, 
were of the unfortunate expedition, conducted 
by Panfilo de Narvaez, into Florida in the year 
1527. Managing to escape the death which 
their leader and comrades suffered, they found 
means, by persuading the Indians that they 
possessed miraculous powers for healing sick- 
nesses, to subsist. Several fortunate recoveries 
under their hands gave color to their preten- 
sions. They passed from tribe to tribe, and 
gradually, after wandering for nine long years, 
reached the Pacific and at last made their way 
to Mexico—being thus the first Europeans who 
crossed the continent north of the tropics. 
In narrating their adventures they assured their 
wondering listeners that the interior of the coun- 
try through which they had passed was full of 
various nations; that they themselves had seen 
much wealth in the shape of arrow-heads of the 
finest emerald, and big bags of silver, and that 
they had heard of many peoples, living further 
north, who possessed great cities and abundant 
tiches. These reports, sustained as they were 
by the credit of Cabeza de Vaca, a gentleman 
of character, confirmed the Spaniards in their 
Previously somewhat vague belief in the wealth 
of the northwest, and not only induced Cortes 
to continue his exertions, but attracted the en- 
terprise of others, who, it might be supposed, 








would have been the last to engage in visionary 
schemes or mere romantic adventures. 

One of these latter was Father Marcos de 
Niza, a Franciscan priest and provincial of his 
order. He was regarded as one of the most 
solidand substantial men in the New World; but 
he became so much animated by the reports of 
Cabeza de Vaca, that, without considering per- 
sonal risk and inconvenience, he determined 
at once and almost alone to explore those won- 
derful countries, and reap the early harvest of 
uncounted wealth, as well as of regenerated 
souls, which they promised. Accordingly, hav- 
ing secured the services of the negro Este- 
vanico as a guide, and a number of Indian in- 
terpreters, he set out for Culiacan, the most 
northern of the Spanish settlements on the Pa- 
cific, in March, 1539. He traveled first a hun- 
dred leagues northwestward along the eastern 
coast of the Gulf of California, and reached, 
and in four days crossed, a desert. This brought 
him to a country where the natives had no 
knowledge whatever of the Christians, and be- 
lieved him a man come from heaven. They 
placed before him provisions in great quanti- 
ties, and touched his priestly robes with rever- 
ence. In answer to questions concerning the 
countries beyond, they told him there was a 
valley among the mountains, four days’ journey 
eastward, where the people possessed large 
vessels of gold, and wore ornaments of the 
same in their ears and nostrils. Father Mar- 
cos determined to visit this valley on his return, 
should it prove worth his while; but upon the 
present occasion, without turning aside, he con- 
tinued his journey northward, and in four days 
further, came to the town of a nation called 
Vacapas. It was now the time of Easter, 
which his profession required him to pass in 
quiet and religious exercises; and he accord- 
ingly made arrangements to tarry among the 
Vacapas for a week. Having an eye to busi- 
ness, however, and apparently regarding his 
companions as mere Gentiles, excluded from 
the pale of salvation and not in need ;of the 
same religious recreation as himself, he divided 
them into three parties, and sent them out 
north, west, and east, with instructions to ex- 
plore the country and bring him back intelli- 
gence of their discoveries. It was only a few 
days after they had gone, when he was sur- 
prised with great news. Estevanico, who had 
gone northward, sent back intelligence of a 
great country, thirty days’ journey further north, 
towards which he was advancing as fast as he 
could go, and requesting Father Marcos to fol- 
low as speedily as possible. This country, Es- 
tevanico informed him by messengers, was 
called Cibola, and it embraced, or consisted 
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of, seven great and magnificent cities, whose 
houses, built of stone, several stories high, with 
portals adorned with turquoises, were disposed 
in streets, and whose inhabitants were under 
the government of one supreme king. Soon 
afterwards, the party, which had gone westward, 
returned with word that they had found the sea 
forty leagues distant, at a place where there 
were thirty-four islands near the coast, and 
many people bearing shields of leather beauti- 
fully figured; and about the same time the par- 
ty that had gone eastward also returned, bring- 
ing three Indians of a tribe who painted their 
arms and breasts, and were therefore called 
Pintados. At first it was supposed that the 
bringing in of the Pintados was a matter of 
small account; but upon questioning them they 
said they had traveled and knew the country, 
and that among other places they had seen were 
the great cities of Cibola, which they described, 
and in all respects confirmed the reports of Es- 
tevanico regarding their grandeur and magnifi- 
cence. 

Father Marcos now bade farewell to the 
hospitable Vacapas, and continued his journey 
northward. In three days he was met by an- 
other messenger from Estevanico, who brought 
still further and more glowing accounts of the 
greatness and wealth of Cibola. Further on 
he heard that, besides the Seven Cities, there 
were three great kingdoms situated in the 
north, called Marata, Acus, and Totonteac, the 
people of which wore ornaments of precious 
stones in profusion. Still further on he found 
a great cross, which Estevanico had erected in 
token that the prospects of great discoveries 
brightened as he advanced. Cheered by these 
hopeful indications, Father Marcos hurried 
along and passed through a country which was 
artificially irrigated and very productive, where 
the people were clothed in cotton, and wore 
turquoise necklaces. He then crossed a second 
desert, and came to a populous and well irri- 
gated valley, inhabited by a people whom he 
says were white, where he found that the Seven 
Cities were as well known and as much spoken 
of as the City of Mexico in New Spain. Hear- 
ing at this place that the sea was not far dis- 
tant, he turned aside, and discovered what he 
supposed to be the ocean in the neighborhood 
of the thirty-sixth degree of north latitude—the 
parallel of Tule Lake and Santa Fé—a sup- 
posed discovery, in which the worthy Father 
was probably deceived by some mirage of the 
desert, mistaking it for a portion of the fabulous 
Straits of Anian. Again pursuing his norther- 
ly course five days further, Father Marcos met 
a fugitive from Cibola, who gave him still fur- 
ther information concerning the Seven Cities, 
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their form and appearance, and also of the 
kingdoms of Marata, Acus, and Tontonteac, 
their people, their cities built of stone and 
lime like those of Cibola, and their riches. It 
was about this same time that a skin was 
brought in said to belong to that famous ani- 
mal, the unicorn, which the worthy Father in- 
forms us was one and a half times larger than 
an ox, having hair the length of a finger, and of 
the color of a he-goat, and possessing a single 
horn curving down from the forehead upon the 
breast, and giving off a single prong, in which 
there was great strength and power. In the 
meanwhile further intelligence came from Es- 
tevanico that he was traveling with all possible 
dispatch towards the Seven Cities, in company 
with three hundred natives who had joined 
him; that so far as he had traveled he had 
found no deceit in the Indians, and that there- 
fore full credit was due to all they said about 
the rich countries to which he was leading the 
way. And to this commendation Father Mar- 
cos assures us he could add his own testimony 
“that in the one hundred and twelve leagues 
he had journeyed since first hearing of Cibola, 
he had always found them truthful and trust- 
worthy.” 

Father Marcos was now, May 9, 1539, within 
fifteen days’ journey of Cibola. The remainder 
of his way was a desert, over which he traveled 
twelve days, and consequently arrived within 
three days of Cibola, when the melancholy in- 
telligence reached him of the barbarous and in- 
human inhospitality of the Cibolans, and the 
massacre of Estevanico and all his friends. 
The tragic news was brought by an Indian, who 
said “that Estevanico, when within one day’s 
journey of Cibola, had sent forward messengers 
to the Governor with presents of strings of bells 
and colored feathers; that the Governor, upon 
their approach, flew into a great passion, flung 
the presents into the fire, and said he knew the 
people from whom they came, and that should 
they enter Cibola, they should surely all be put 
to death; that Estevanico, notwithstanding this 
threat, persuaded his companions they would 
still be well received; that accordingly they all 
proceeded to the city, which, however, they 
were not allowed to enter; but, after being 
stripped of everything they carried, they were 
imprisoned in a large house, and the next day 
the people of Cibola fell upon and massacred 
them.” 

It was difficult at first to credit this evil re- 
port; but soon afterwards two of the Indians 
who had accompanied Estevanico, and who had 
escaped the massacre, arrived and confirmed it 
in every particular, adding “that they them- 
selves had only escaped by hiding among the 
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dead bodies of their companions until after 
night-fall.” The account of so great a disaster, 
thus brought and thus confirmed, at a moment 
when his imagination was worked up for far 
other intelligence, so confused and so horrified 
Father Marcos that for a long time he knew 
not what to do. He, however, like a good 
Christian as he was, eventually composed his 
mind to patience, and retired apart to pray and 
commend himself to God. But, alas, his ab- 
sence only added to his troubles. Upon his re- 
turn a new cause of danger and inquietude 
stared him in the face. The Indians, who had 
escaped the slaughter, having leisure to discuss 
their situation, came to the conclusion that he 
was the cause of all their misfortunes, and con- 
spired to put him todeath. It was an occasion 
upon which such a man as Cortes would have 
exhibited some master-stroke of policy as a sol- 
dier; Father Marcos acted simply as a priest 
and missionary. He ordered all his merchan- 
dise and trinkets to be brought forth, and, after 
dividing them among the Indians, informed 
them “that they would now gain nothing by his 
death, and that should they kill him, the Chris- 
tians would surely avenge his death.” And 
thus he saved his life. By the effect either of 
his words or of his liberality, the Indians were 
appeased, and made no attempt to put their 
threats in execution. 

Father Marcos, finding himself thus delivered 
from imminent danger, and considering that he 
might safely see, even if he could not visit, the 
great object of his search, continued his jour- 
ney with the few companions who still remained 
faithful; and the next day, upon ascending the 
ridge of a mountain, came within view of the 
famous Cibola. Glorious was the sight now 
presented to his eyes. Far below him, in a 
plain among the hills, within a short distance 
of each other, lay the Seven Cities, shining in 
the sun; with their long streets of stone houses 
several stories high and flat-roofed, and dark- 
ened by a population more numerous than that 
of Mexico. No wonder Father Marcos, upon 
beholding this beautiful sight, and gazing down 
upon it long and earnestly, was tempted to de- 
scend and enter the forbidden precincts; but 
remembering that if he were killed no one 
would carry back the news of his discoveries, 
he wisely refrained. He contented himself 
with setting up a great pile of stones, surmount- 
ed with a cross, and thus claiming possession 
of the whole country of Cibola and of the king- 
doms of Marata, Acus, and Totonteac in the 
name of his friend and patron, Don Antonio de 
Mendoza, Viceroy and Governor of New Spain, 
for the crown of Castile and Leon. Having 
thus made his discovery, and convinced him- 
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self, with his own eyes, of the existence and 
magnificence of the Seven Cities, Father Mar- 
cos set out upon his return. On his way back 
he turned aside at the golden valley, of which 
he had heard on his outward journey, and ap- 
proached near enough to see its towns and peo- 
ple; of which he also took possession, and 
erected a cross as he had done at Cibola. He 
then hastened to Culiacan, and thence to Com- 
postella, the capital of New Galicia, whence he 
sent advices of his discoveries to Mexico. 

The report of this journey, as might be sup- 
posed, filled all New Spain with novelty and 
excitement. There was enough of uncertainty 
about it to give free scope to the imagination, 
and enough of truth, we may well believe now, 
to convince the reason. It sounded almost like 
a fairy tale, and yet it was told by a Father of 
the Church. Now, at least, it became probable 
that all the discoveries and conquests hitherto 
made in the New World would be eclipsed. 
Nothing now was thought of but Cibola. Ev- 
ery man partook of the absorbing enthusiasm, 
from the old captain, who had seen the Aztecan 
and Toltecan capitals in their pristine magnifi- 
cence and was now enjoying his repartimientos 
and revenues, down to the half-clad recruit, last 
come from Europe in search of employment 
and fortune. Even the cautious Mendoza and 
other officers of government were inspired with 
the same ardor, while on the mind of Cortes, 
being, as it was, the proof of his long-settled 
belief in the wealth and splendor of those dis- 
tant regions, it must have produced a profound 
effect. 

The Conqueror, who by his Emperor had 
been named Captain-General of New Spain and 
of the coasts of the South Sea, held the right, 
according to the terms of his capitulacion, of 
making discoveries and conquests of all coun- 
tries in the New World beyond the jurisdiction 
of other Spanish Governors. He had already 
built many ships and spent vast sums in pro- 
jects directed towards the countries of the north- 
west, the very ones into which Marcos de Niza 
had penetrated. But he now found two great 
rivals, whom the reports of the wealth and 
splendor of the Seven Cities induced to enter 
the field against him. One was Mendoza, the 
Viceroy, who laid claim to the new countries in 
right of his office and of the possession taken 
of them in his name. The other was Pedro de 
Alvarado, Governor of Guatemala, who had re- 
cently managed to obtain a commission to make 
discoveries, and was now preparing an arma- 
ment beyond anything which had ever appeared 
in the Pacific. 

From one end to the other, New Spain now 
resounded with the noise of preparation; re- 
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cruits were gathered, arms furbished, stores 
collected, and everything got ready for the 
‘march. Cortes, Mendoza, and Alvarado, each 
-in his own sphere, pushed on their projects ; 
but Cortes, with that celerity of movement pe- 
culiar to his genius, far outstripped his compet- 
itors. Long before they were ready to start, he 
equipped a great fleet and dispatched it up the 
northern coast under the charge of that most 
faithful and perhaps most deserving of his offi- 
cers, Francisco de Ulloa. Ulloa completely ex- 
plored the Gulf of California, weathered Cape 
San Lucas, and ran up along the western coast 
of the peninsula, till meeting heavy weather in 
the northern seas, and finding his crew disaf- 
fected, he turned about. On his return, when 
almost within sight of the port from which he 
set out, he was basely assassinated by one of 
his soldiers, and his fleet scattered, without 
having either seen or heard anything further of 
the Seven Cities. In the meanwhile, Alvarado, 
the Murat of those times, before he was ready 
to take his final start, was killed by a fall from 
his horse, and his enterprise also broken up. 
Mendoza, on the contrary, succeeded in sending 
a force to the new country, consisting of one 
hundred and fifty horsemen, two hundred in- 
fantry, and some light pieces of artillery, under 
the command of Francisco Vasquez de Coro- 
nado, Governor of New Galicia. The leader of 
this expedition appears to have been a man of 
cold disposition, with not a spark of enthusiasm 
or romance in his composition. One cannot help 
thinking him a methodical and careful soldier, 
and undoubtedly he was an able leader; but 
the reader of the old chronicles in which his 
exploits are recorded can hardly thank him 
for his strange incredulity in a land so full of 
wonders; and the Spanish nation may attribute 
to him, in great part, the non-development, and 
perhaps the subsequent loss, of the richest min- 
eral territory on the face of the earth. 
Coronado set out from Culiacan on April 22, 
1540, with the express design of conquering the 
Seven Cities, and all the countries in that part 
of the world. When he reached the neighbor- 
hood of the valley among the mountains, which 
Marcos de Niza had reported to be full of gold, 
he sent off a detachment of horsemen to recon- 
noitre it. They did so; but brought back cold 
comfort. He assures us they found neither 
cities, nor gold, nor anything, but a few Indians, 
who lived upon maize, beans, and calabashes, 
and in warfare used poisoned arrows, with 
which they killed several of his soldiers. He 
thereupon continued his march; taking, how- 
ever, a somewhat different route from that pur- 
sued by Marcos de Niza; for he crossed sev- 
eral mountain chains, and two rivers, one of 





which he called the San Juan, and the other the 
Balsas. In the course of a month or more, 
having passed over countries diversified with 
deserts, fruitful valleys, mountains, and plains, 
in all of which there was nothing to attract his 
attention, he at last stood, with his army, before 
Cibola— Cibola the famous, Cibola the re- 
nowned! The imaginations of all had been 
raised to the highest pitch by Marcos de Niza’s 
account of his views of this renowned locality 
from the mountains. But all that Coronado 
could now see was a few small towns, consist- 
ing of houses built, indeed, of stone, and hav- 
ing flat roofs, but peopled with only a few hun- 
dred miserable inhabitants. He admits that 
the country was delightful, and the soil fruitful; 
but he intimates, and indeed virtually declares, 
that the narrative of Marcos was a fable. He, 
Coronado, could find nothing worthy of con- 
quest, nothing to attract emigration, nothing to 
justify settlement. The country was remote; 
and there was in it neither civilization, nor 
splendor, nor wealth, nor turquoises, nor pre- 
cious stones, nor silver, nor gold. 

Coronado was of too unimpressive and un- 
imaginative a nature to observe objects of scien- 
tific or historical interest; and, not finding the 
expected wealth, he contemptuously turned his 
back upon the Seven Cities, and proceeded in 
search of Marata, Acus, and Totonteac. These 
towns, when he reached them, he found to be 
similar to those he had just left. But one im- 
portant fact he could not help noticing, and 
this was that all the streams which he came to 
ran towards the Gulf of Mexico. One of these 
in particular, the largest he saw, he followed 
twenty leagues towards its source, and in that 
short distance passed fifteen towns. He appears 
to have traveled eastwardly and northwardly, 
after leaving Cibola, for nearly three weeks, and 
at length arrived at a country where the plains, 
as far as the eye could reach, were black with 
herds of bifffaloes, so crowded together that his 
troops could scarcely pass. Here he heard of 
Quivira, a country still further north, governed 
by Tatarrax, a hoary-headed, long-bearded 
king, said to worship a golden cross, and an 
image of the Queen of Heaven. To this ven- 
erable monarch Coronado now determined to 
pay his respects; and, after traveling a whole 
month northward in search of him, at length 
arrived at his dominions. But these, though 
they exceeded Cibola in fame, proved, also, quite 
as unimportant and inconsiderable. Nothing 
found favor in the eyes of Coronado—neither 
the country, the vegetation, the animals, the in- 
habitants, nor the natural wonders; neither the 
mountains, nor the streams, nor the forests, nor 
the plains, nor the cities, nor the fields. Cold 
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and unimpassioned, he calculated the mere 
number of feagues which he had traveled; set 
up a cross and an inscription to notify the fut- 
ure adventurer that Coronado had been there 
before him, and then, turning about, carried 
back to Mexico a chilling account of the north, 
and, with one fell swoop, dashed all the golden 
prospects which had been excited in regard to it. 

The report of Coronado dissipated entirely 
the hitherto imagined glories of the north and 
northwest; so much so, that for many years 
afterwards little was said or thought of the 
Seven Cities, or of Marata, Acus and Totonteac, 
or of Quivira. Nobody visited them; nobody 
cared for them; ages passed away; the dust of 
centuries gathered around the old records, and 
they were forgotten. It is true that, in the 
course of time, the Spaniards spread further 
and further northward, settled in the countries 
which reach from the Mississippi to the Bay of 
San Francisco, and established their pued/os in 
the same valleys which Cabeza de Vaca, Mar- 
cos dé Niza, and Vasquez de Coronado had 
traversed; but they were not the Spaniards of 
the olden time. It is true that the Spanish 


name advanced over all these regions; but it 
was not until after the magnificent empire of 
Charles V. and Philip II. had fallen into the 
hands of their feeble and puerile successors, 


and the ancient enterprise of Spain and the 
Spanish people had become a thing of the past. 
It is true that in name the Spanish sway was 
extended over these vast territories; but in re- 
ality the sovereignty remained rather in the 
roving bands of Apaches and Comanches than 
passed to the descendants of the conquerors. 
Since the times of the old chroniclers, in 
whose works lie scattered the details which we 
have thus far attempted to collect and connect 
together, little, if any, new information in re- 
gard to Cibala, and her famous Seven Cities, 
has been acquired. Historiographers have done 
nothing more than repeat the old story; and 
travelers, until very recently, have not consid- 
ered it worth while to search into the question, 
what basis of truth existed for this strange epi- 
sode in Spanish-American history? For three 
hundred years readers have commiserated the 
melancholy fate of Estevanico,and been amused 
at the credulous recitals of Marcos de Niza. 
The wrath of the Cibolan governor, when ten- 
dered the present of bells and feathers, has in- 
terested those who could appreciate the ludi- 
crous and humorous; and his asseveration, that 
he knew the people from whom they came, can 
not have failed to attract the attention of those 
who had a taste for speculation and wonder. 
But here the interest on the subject seemed to 
Stop. Full faith and credit was attributed to 





the report of Coronado; and when he declared 
there was “nothing in it,” the question was sup- 
posed to be settled and at rest. , 

Marcos de Niza may have been something of 
a visionary. His stories about the sea, which 
he saw in the middle of the continent, and his 
acceptance of the unicorn fable, and the ready 
credence he gave to marvels he did not see, and 
the improbable splendors which he supposed 
he beheld from distant prospects in the mount- 
ains—all go to shake the dependence which 
might otherwise be due to his testimony. But 
if he was something of a Munchausen, Vasquez 
de Coronado was much more of a Sir Charles 
Coldstream. Marcos de Niza, doubtless, im- 
agined more than he saw; but Vasquez de Co- 
ronado did not see what really existed. There 
are no evidences, now ascertainable, to fully 
sustain the marvelous accounts of Marcos, but 
there are many proofs within easy reach to 
overthrow the skeptical and incredulous narra- 
tive of Vasquez. For, notwithstanding all the 
exaggerations and marvels with which the name 
of Cibola has been connected, and notwith- 
standing it has for ages been regarded as a 
mere figment of romance, it is now well ascer- 
tained, it is indeed a fact incapable of dispute 
or contradiction, that a great people, consider- 
ably advanced in civilization, inhabited the 
countries of which these old Spanish adventur- 
ers have made their various reports. 

It is particularly within the last few years— 
since these countries have become a part of the 
United States, and since they have been found 
to lie in the track which one at least of the 
great trans-continental railroads must take— 
that they have attracted public attention. Sur- 
veyors, engineers, paleontologists, and other 
scientific men, have visited and explored them, 
traversed, measured, and studied them. And 
among their discoveries the famous old Seven 
Cities, or what is supposed with much reason to 
have been the Seven Cities, and many others, 
which may well have flourished in the age of 
Marcos de Niza and Vasquez de Coronado, 
have come to light. The ruins found half bur- 
ied in the valleys of the rivers Chaco, Zufi, and 
the tributaries of the Rio Grande, give evidence 
of an old population far advanced beyond the 
Indian of the present day. There, almost en- 
tirely covered by the rubbish and dééris of 
centuries, are to be seen the remains of mag- 
nificently large structures, the masonry and 
architecture of which indicate an unexpected 
combination of science and skill. Some of the 
buildings consisted of more than a hundred 
separate apartments on the ground floor alone, 
and some show that they were three or more 
stories in height. The walls were painted and 
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pictured, and the remnants of colored pottery 
scattered about, indicate a degree of polish and 
refinement of which savages could not be sus- 
ceptible. By whom these houses were erected, 
and these pictures and decorations designed, 
we can only conjecture. Whether they were 
reared by the same inhabitants whom Cabeza 
de Vaca, Marcos de Niza, and Vasquez de Co- 
ronado first made known to Europeans, or 
whether they were the work of earlier inhab- 
itants, of the Aztecs, or the still earlier Toltecs, 
is mere matter of speculation. Whoever the 
people may have been, and whenever the 
structures may have been built, it is certain that 
the traveler in those regions finds much to won- 
der over in the strange masonry and fallen ter- 
races which he meets. 





He can there trace long lines of chambers ; 
he can discover the places of beams, and 
joists, and rafters; and without much difficulty 
he can reconstruct in imagination, from what 
still remains, the habitations of a race which 
must once have had regular government, and 
laws, and policy. There, as well as in the 
marble wilderness of Rome, might the poet ex- 
claim: 


‘‘Come and see 
The cyprus, hear the owl, and plod your way 
O’er steps of broken thrones and temples; ye, 
Whose agonies are evils of a day— 
A world is at our feet, as fragile as our clay!" 


THEODORE H. HITTELL. 





DITMARSCH AND KLAUS GROTH. 


A PLATTDEUTSCH CHAT. 


‘‘Beer is keen Win, Win is keen Beer.” 


There is a long strip of the German Empire 
(say, the northern one-third, extending from 
the Rhine to Russian Poland, and especially 
comprising the lower Rhine lands, Westphalia, 
Hanover, what was once Lower Saxony, Hol- 
stein—and Ditmarsch— Mecklenburg, Pom- 
mern, and Brandenburg), to the natives of 
which the language of Lessing is an acquired 
tongue. Their vernacular, the speech of the 
farm and the nursery, is a mass of queer crys- 
tallizations of expression with few grammatical 
inflections to keep it from being jumbled. It 
is only when the young North German goes to 
school, and often not then, that he finds his 
tongue in the quasi Greek harness of conjuga- 
tion and declension which marks high German 
—the language of Teutonic civilization—as dis- 
tinct from Low German or Plattdeutsch. 

English is Plattdeutsch; Dutch is Platt- 
deutsch; but, inasmuch as both English and 
Dutch have acquired a sort of autonomy among 
tongues, the name, Plattdeutsch, is rather limit- 
ed to the unwritten, or more correctly, non-liter- 
ary language of the North German. To illus- 
trate, in a homely way, the affinities of the 
two speeches, English and Plattdeutsch, let us 
suppose that we take a batch of fine-bolted 
wheaten flour; bake it, with its suitable ingredi- 
ents, into a pancake; sprinkle it with loaf- 
sugar; smear it with currant jelly; and, may be, 





scatter over it a little ground cinnamon. The 
dish will represent the English tongue, starting 
with the wheaten flour as the old Saxon and 
Frisian basis; the sugar being the Latin ad- 
dition; the currant jelly, what we have bor- 
rowed from the French and Normand; and the 
cinnamon, a trifle we have picked up in our pi- 
ratical sea maraudings from the Orientals. But 
if you bake your cake from unbolted flour, and 
eat it with no fancy additions, that would be 
the Plattdeutsch of Mecklenburgand Ditmarsch, 
a healthful article, good for the teeth and the 
complexion, but all full of lumps and rough 
edges, homely black bread, as it were. 

If you have ever hung over a grocery coun- 
ter in San Francisco, you perhaps have noticed 
that the grocer talked with his blond appren- 
tice in a tongue that sounded strangely famil- 
iar, but unintelligible; and you have, may be, 
imagined that it might be very corrupt English 
spoken with a strong Germanic accent. You 
were mistaken a little—it was German spoken 
with an English accent; for the accent and 
pronunciation of Plattdeutsch are more akin to 
English than are those of any other branch of 
the Teutonic stem. Low German consonants 
are not bitten so sharply as they leave the 
mouth; it has the Anglo Saxon #4, which High 
German has not; and its vowels are not so 
broad or long as in its more aristocratic sister. 
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Put the tips of your fingers and thumb of one 
hand together. If you call the thumb, with its 
insertion far down at the wrist, Plattdeutsch, 
the forefinger would be, let us say, Hollandish ; 
the middle finger, English; the third, old, Low 
German of Charlemagne’s time, and the little 
finger, Middle Low German; while the other 
hand might be called the High or Upper Ger- 
man division, commencing with Luther's New 
High German, and ending off, say with Ulfila’s 
Gothic of the fourth century, which, however, 
is by some philologists ranked as the parent 
stem of both upper and lower German, and by 
some as a purely low German. And here, let 
me say that ow German does not, primarily, 
mean vulgar German; nor does Aigh German 
mean aristocratic. Az// German and plain 
German would be better renderings of Aoch and 
plait. 

Low German has been called the Doric Ger- 
man; but the expression—though, as regards 
its rusticity, somewhat happy—philologically, 
is incorrect. If the classes of Greek writers 
had but interchanged tongues, and if Xenophon 
and Plato had written Doric, and Theocritus 
had written Attic, then the literary position of 
Low German would be that of Attic German, 
as you might say; for in the matter of inter- 


changeability of certain of the consonants, and 
the closing of the lips for the vowels, Low Ger- 
man has the Atticism and High German the 
Doricism on the scale of phonetics. 

Scotch has been called the Doric branch of 
English; as a fact, it is simply purer Saxon, 
and, I might almost say, a closer sib of the 


Plattdeutsch. It would be practical, I fancy, to 
take a child born in the Lowlands, and, by slow 
migration, translate him to Vienna in such easy 
stages that he would never be able to designate 
when or where he left his English and com- 
menced his German; nor where he dropped 
Plattdeutsch and entered upon High German. 

There are probably as many different dialects 
of Low German as there are villages. Uni- 
formity in that regard is as impossible, in fact, 
as to find vernacular English unchangeable, as 
you go from one district in England to another. 
It is the result of there being no written stand- 
ard. Webster’s spelling book has, in America, 
given us a sort of metallic tuning-fork, by which 
a certain degree of faulty uniformity has been 
gained; but when there are no written records, 
a language is apt to vary with every wind that 
blows—in short, to be modified according to 
€very special influenza that attacks the human 
air passages, and to be the victim of every 
snuffle or whine that may be in vogue. Platt- 
deutsch has had no written standard, to give it 
a tramway, for over two hundred years. 





Hence Ditmarsch Plattdeutsch is other, in 
some regards, than Mecklenburg Plattdeutsch ; 
and the Hanoverian has a different speech from 
him of Pommern. 

Plattdeutsch once, however, was literary; it 
had chronicles, legends, poems (Reynard the 
Fox was originally Plattdeutsch), and a mediz- 
val written existence. One might class certain 
grand poems—now growing into popularity in 
a Wagnerian sort of way—as Middle Platt- 
deutsch; and the Plattdeutsch Genius of Lan- 
guage, looking back to his medizval school- 
days, might well say, in a proud way, to his 
High German brother, as Entspekter Brasig 
was wont to boast to his old school friend, Haw- 
ermann: “Jz dem Stil, Korl, war ich Dich 
doch tiber.” 

But the High German, Luther, one day, hand- 
ed in his exercise in the shape of a translation 
of the Bible; and it won so much praise from 
the pedagogues, and the nobility and gentry, 
that the slow Plattdeutscher flung down his 
copy-book in disgust, and went back to his 
farm, and abused his cattle, and made love, 
and quarreled, in his humble tongue, and but 
rarely thereafter cared to see himself down in 
black and white. So Plattdeutsch ceased to be 
written from the beginning of the seventeenth 
century; it then became essentially a vulgar 
tongue—a peasant’s fatois, almost. But an 
occasional bookworm looked into its old chron- 
icles, and made glossaries, and discussed it as 
if it were already a corpse on the philological 
dissecting table. 

It became the triumph of a modest Ditmarsch 
school-teacher to show that there was a current 
of blood yet in the Plattdeutsch language. 


KLAUS GROTH was born at Heide (Heath), a 
market-town of Holstein, or rather of Ditmarsch, 
April 24th, 1819. To appreciate our author, it 
is as necessary to understand his native place 
as it is to know the Scottish Border to read 
Scott, or the Hudson to grow fond of Irving. 
Ditmarsch is the northwest corner of Germany 
between the outlets of the Elbe and Eider. 
Heide, a borough town in the middle of the 
northern half, became a very flourishing place 
in 1450, by reason of its being the capital estab- 
lished by the government of the so-called “For- 
ty-eight,” who form the centre of the traditional 
picture of the grand days of the Ditmarsch in a 
political aspect. 

It was near Heide—to wit: at Hemmingsted, 
an adjoining parish—that the battle was fought 
in A. D. 1500, June 17th, in defense of the free- 
dom of Ditmarsch against King John of Den- 
mark, the Duke of Holstein, and Schlenz, the 
leader of the mercenaries called “The Guard,” 
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in which fight, the boors, under Wolf Isebrand, 
completely routed the King’s forces and slew 
the Junker Schlenz, who fell at the head of his 
band. The elements helped the boors, and 
especially the opening of the dykes or bulk- 
heads, whereby the battle-field was flooded. 

Heide was afterwards—June 13th, 1559—de- 
stroyed utterly, and the Ditmarschers forced to 
swear allegiance to their royal neighbor, but 
sprang quickly into a prosperity which, as the 
centre of a well-cultivated agricultural com- 
munity, it retained. 

Ditmarsch is divided physically into two very 
distinctive kinds of land, namely, Marsch and 
Geest—Marsch land being the moist, fertile lands 
watered from the downpouring brooks and 
springs, shut in from the ocean by dykes and 
earthworks, dams and gates, flat, unbroken by 
anything of large growth, save where on a hil- 
lock, here and there, a pair of trees hang shad- 
ily over the farmer’s home. On the other hand, 
Geest (barren) is sand-dune, difficult of cultiva- 
tion (like the San Francisco park), where the 
huntsman has moderate sport after hares and 
rabbits, and where few acres now and then pay 
for cultivation. It is in allusion to this Marsch 
and Geest distinction, that the possessions of 
the Duke of Oldenburg were likened to Pha- 
raoh’s seven fat and seven lean kine, the Geest¢ 
representing the lean and the Marsch the well- 
fed beasts. 

If Alameda County could be cut out of its 
present place and spread out and smoothed 
down on the western side of San Francisco, 
which should be sunk into the bay, the tract so 
formed would be something like Ditmarsch. 
It would want Sherman Island to be planted 
out in the ocean to represent Biisum and the 
so-called “Koog” land; and there must needs 
be frost and snow to add to the effect. 

A country of hedges, of embankments, of 
canals, of fields cut squarely by rectangular 
lines of ditch, of farms in like manner divided 
with broader water-ways, of green fields, fat 
cows, sturdy oxen, thatched roofs with the 
stork sentinel upon them, a land of careful 
farming, of broad-shouldered (strom is the 
word) men, of clean, ruddy, flax-haired women 
—that is Ditmarsch in its best aspect. It isa 
comfortable place where the boor (in Ditmarsch, 
an honorable word, like squire in New Eng- 
land) sits in his quaint old house, hears the 
lowing of his fat cattle as they are driven to 
feed at their stalls from the juicy hay, and gos- 
sips about the parish interests, while afar off 
rolls up the roar of the Haff, to remind him 
how large a world there is beyond his little 
corner, which may pour in upon him and sink 
him and his possession as was Biisum of old. 





Ditmarsch is in a good sense what one 
might call communistic. Its legal organization 
is a legacy from its older days. It consists of 
two provinces, North and South Ditmarsch, 
which in turn are divided into parishes. The 
province has for prefect a native Ditmarscher ; 
each parish has for mayor (Vagt) a native ap- 
pointed from three proposed candidates elected 
by the boor class, which election is for life. 
Out of these elected deputies, the provincial 
Diet is formed. Of course, the deputy ( Vull- 
mach) is an eminently respectable boor. 

The parish mayor, with a clerk (Schriwer), 
is the ex-officio notary, registrar of wills, etc. ; 
and the mayors with the Landvogt form the 
provincial court. The code in use is particu- 
larly Ditmarschish, a relic of their days of in- 
dependence. The boor is essentially as much 
a Tory as any Sir Leicester Dedlock could be. 
He has the doctrine of primogeniture, and, in 
short, every other pet faith of an English coun- 
try gentleman, in his marrow. He is proud, 
rather despises the Geest folks, and patronizes 
the petty farmers and peasants struggling for 
life in his vicinage. He has many virtues and 
few vices; and has about as much appreciation 
of red republicanism and its excited antics as 
a ruminating ox would have of the feelings of 
a famished wolf. In old days his ancestors 
fought well for liberty. It would seem that he 
has it. His struggle with the ocean has made 
him vigilant. With less promise in his under- 
taking, his corner of land is one of the most 
fertile and charming in its way in all Germany. 
He keeps squalor and misery aloof, just as he 
watches the dyke and flood, by always keeping 
work in hand. So much for Ditmarsch, the 
birthplace of our poet. 

Groth commenced his education at Tondern, 
at aseminary. He could not attend a univer- 
sity, either on account of his weak health, or 
want of funds; and accordingly received a 
modest appointment as teacher of a girls’ 
school at Heide: While so engaged, he pur- 
sued his studies, and made distinguished pro- 
gress in mathematics, natural science, and 
ancient and modern languages. It was fortu- 
nate, perhaps, that he was so cut short in the 
curriculum of school and university. He had 
the talents and perceptive powers of a great 
philologist; but had he followed an academic 
career, it is possible that, in lieu of the charm- 
ing lyrics of his native land, he might have 
given us little beyond the dry bones of philo- 
logical museums, fit to be cased up in gram- 
mars and dictionaries, but not affording the 
delight which his actual work has produced to 
his legion of admirers. 

In 1847, his head was knocking against the 
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ceiling of his girls’ school, and he gave up the 
place, intending to enter a university; but on 
account of his health, abandoned the project, 
and settled at Femarn, where he resided for six 
years, and wrote most of his poems. In 1853, 
he betook himself to Kiel, to be near the uni- 
versity there. 

In 1852, at Hamburg, he published his charm- 
ing collection of lyrics and other poems, en- 
titled Quickborn, Volksleben \in plattdeutschen 
Gedichten ditmarscher Mundart. Quickborn 
is the name of a {spring in Ditmarsch which 
runs both summer and winter, never failing or 
freezing. 

The volume has gone through many editions ; 
its contents are household words from one end 
of Germany to the other; and it was owing 
probably to their success and popularity that 
Fritz Reuter was encouraged to try a similar 
experiment with the Mecklenburg dialect. 

The Quickborn now before me (ed. 1873, 
Berlin) opens with a poem to “My Mother 
Tongue” (Min Modersprak ), which for pathos 
and tenderness recalls some of the sweetest 
verses of Burns. Indeed, it is evident, all 


through the book, that while the poet does not 
seek to copy the Scotch poets, he has studied 
them very closely; and in “Hans Schander” 


he has fairly localized “Tam O’Shanter and 
his Mare.” “Min Annamedder” is a jvery 
Plattdeutsch “Airy Fairy Lillian.” 

Ver de Gern (For the Children) consists of 
a number of songs, verses, and prose, two of 
which I append, with translations, at the same 
time begging the critical reader not to be too 
hard upon my versions, as I intended them 
only as crutches whereby the tyro in German 
might travel through the original in parallel 
columns without too much trouble. 

“De Krautfru” (The Crab Woman) is a charm- 
ing bit of description of a local character with 
the load of poverty and basket of crabs on her 
back, and withal a strong fund of uncomplain- 
ing good sense in her heart. It is less refined, 
but more definite as a picture of character, than 
Chamisso’s “Poor Washerwoman.” Wat sik 
dat Volk vertelit is a a series of grugely (to 
borrow a German word) stories, to be told by a 
warm fire, with ghosts shivering outside: “How 
Old Biisum was Engulfed,” “Master John,” 
“Dat gruli Hus” (The Haunted House), and 
“Hans Iwer, the werewolf.” “Ut de ole Krénk” 
(Out of the Old Chronicle) are ballads as to 
the struggles of the medieval Ditmarschers for 





liberty. I append “De Slacht bi Hemming- 
sted,” and “De letzte Feide.” 

“Wi gingn tosam to Feld” has a faint flavor 
of “John Anderson, my Jo, John,” but nothing 
like plagiarism, even to the touchiest fault- 
finder. “Vullmacht sin Tweschens” is a thor- 
oughly lovers’ ditty ; and shows how deeply the 
local life and its belongings had worked into 
the young poet’s heart. Indeed, it is the local 
«coloring and freshness that make the poems 
so captivating. In picking out a number of 
pieces to serve as examples, I have doubted if 
I have selected the most appropriate, all having 
a special charm in severalty. 

Groth has published some prose Vertelln 
(Tellings, or Tales) of great originality; but 
his lyrics and ballads throw them so much in 
the shade, that it is likely that his earliest and 
youthful work will ever be the most popular. 

The poet has received from the University of 
Bonn the academic honor of Doctor of Philoso- 
phy; and none could more richly deserve such 
a tribute for his services to his vernacular 
tongue. 

In looking over popular works on language 
(so as to be sure that I had, in the foregoing, 
thrust forth no twig of philological heresy), I 
came upon an article by the great Oxonian 
professor, Max Miiller, upon the language of 
Schleswig-Holstein. At first I was frightened 
lest I had been trifling with a subject which 
had already been fully discussed by a master 
and arch-priest in the temple of tongues; but I 
find that, to the American reader, my chat will 
be modestly supplemental, at least ; and to such 
readers of THE CALIFORNIAN as have not al- 
ready read “Chips from a German Workshop,” 
I recommend the perusal of the article in ques- 
tion (Vol. III). Some of the selections there 
from Groth, I would have liked to adopt, par- 
ticularly “Ole Biisum,” but I have already 
usurped more space than was my original in- 
tention. 

We would encourage all American students 
of German to look into the Plattdeutsch dia- 
lect, even before they have finished struggling 
with the High German branch. They will find 
in Groth and Reuter expressions that are old 
acquaintance; and in a literary point of view 
there is something healthy and hearty in the 
naturalism of the sketches of the north Ger- 
man’s life, like a red-cheeked apple, which has 
not the mouldy-orange realism of the modern 
literary mob that believe in the Zola creed. 
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TRANSLATIONS FROM QUICKBORN. 


FOR CHILDREN.—STILL, MY JOHNNY. Vaer de Goern.— Still, min Hanne! 


Still! my Johnny, list to me; Still, min Hanne, bir mi to! 

In the straw queaks mousey wee; Liittje Misfe pipt int Stroh, 

On the twig the birdies sleep; Liittie Vageln flapt in Som, 
Close their wings, and, dreaming, peep. Rohrt de Flint un pipt in Dront, 


Still, my Johnny, cry no more; Still, min Hanne, bor mi an! 
Bogy waits outside the door— Buten geit de bife Mann, 
The moon is passing through the skies— Baben geit de ftille Maan: 


‘Which child is’t here that cries?” wRind, wull hett dat Scrigen dan 2 


O’er the tree so still and bare, Acwern Bom fo ftill un blant, 
O’er the house, through Heaven and where Aewert Hus an Heben lank, 
Gentle children meet the tye— Un wo be frame Stinner fitht, 
Look! he smiles down jollily. Rif mal an, wa lacht be blid I~ 


Then to Bogy doth he say, Denn feggt he to de bife Manu, 
“Let’s be getting on our way.” ' Se witllt en beten wider gan, 

So they go and stand together Denn gat fe beid, denn ftat fe beid 

There above the moor and heather. Mewert Moor un aewer de Heid, 


Still! my Johnny, sleep away— Still, min Hanne, flap mal rar! 
; - ; Morgen is he wedder dar! 

He'll be back with dawning day, : 8 : 

Shining down with yellow light Rein fo gel, rein fo Slant, 

O’er the tree, from Heaven so bright. Acwern Bom an Himmel lant. 


i alin Cetin he nie geen: A int Gras de gelen Blom! 
From apple-boughs, birds chirp a song. oa bipt Sr _— 
Still, and close thine eyes to rest— sass: = — ‘ 3 — 
Hear the mousey in his nest. Liittje Miife pipe int Stroh. 


THERE DWELT A MAN, Dar wahn en Mann, 


There dwelt a man in meadows green, Dar wahn en Mann int grine Gras, 
Who hadn’t a cup or platter e’en. De Harr feen Schitttel, harr feen Tafs, 
To passing brook for drink he stooped, De drunk dat Water, wo he’t funn, 
And cherries plucked that o’er him drooped. De pli be Kirfden, wo fe ftunn’. 


A jolly man! A jolly man! Wat weert en Mann! wat weert en Mann! 
He'd never a pot; he'd never a pan. De barr ni Putt, de barr ni Pann, 

He ate the apples off the tree, De ect de Appeln von ben Bom, 

And slept in clover cosily. De hare en Bett oun luter Blom. 


The sun for him was time-piece good; De Sinn dat weer fin Tafdenuhr, 
His bird-house was the shady wood ; Dat Holt dat weer fin Vagelbur, 
They sang to him, nights, above his head, De fungn em Abends aewern Kopp, 
And waked him up with the dawning red. De weden em bes Morgens op, 


This man (oh, what a silly man!) . De sm oy eae — Mann, 
To be o’er nice at last began. De Mann be fung dat Gruweln an, 
To be too fussy, he began— De Mann de fung dat Grumweln an: 
‘We've lived in houses e’er since then— Ru maet wi UM in Hifer wan’, — 
Come! Let's off to the green again! Kumm mit, wi wiillt int Grine gan! 








DITMARSCH AND KLAUS GROTH. 





THE FIGHT AT HEMMINGSTED,. 
FEBRUARY 17, I500. 


“There lay his steed, there lay his sword, 
And with them, kingly crown.” 
—Ditmarsch Folksong. 


The King unto the Duke did say: ‘‘O brother of 
my heart, 
“How can we make this free Ditmarsch of our brave 


realm a part?” 


Reinhold of Milan heard the speech (of tawny beard 
was he); 

And answered straight: 
send presently.” 


‘*Unto the Guard, for aid, 


When to the Guard the message came, they mustered 
many a sword; 

They gathered fifteen thousand men, and o’er the 
Heath they poured. 


And when the Guard were with the King, ‘‘My liege” 
(‘twas said in mirth), 

“Where lieth then this Ditmarsch land? In Heaven 
or on earth? 


“Tf ’tis not bound with chains to Heaven, and if on 
earth it lies’”— 

So, vaunting, spake the Junker Schlenz—‘‘ We'll make 
it soon our prize.” 


He bade the drummers roll their drums—his stand- 
ards gaily fly, 

And so, o’er road and bridge, they came, till they our 
land espy. 


“Now ware thee, boor—the Guard—it comes ;” from 
Meldorf was their course ; 

The helms and hauberks shone like gold—like silver 
gleamed the horse. 


King John and his proud lords advance, in all the 
pomp of power, 

While ‘neath a wall at Braken, Wolf and his poor 
landsmen cower. 


The Meldorf road, in black’ning line, full thirty thou- 
sand tread— 

From Worden came a slender troop—a maiden at 
their head. 


“Help us, O God, who dost all things in Heaven and 
earth dispose—” 

Wolf Isbrand dashes from his fort—two hundred fol- 
lowed close. 


And on the chain-coats rained the blows, and knights 
rolled in the sand; 

And from the Geest the landsmen came; and the flood 
poured o’er the land; 


And down from Heaven came the snow; on horse and 
man fell blows— 

Dim grows the Moor; the Geest is white; but red the 
Passage grows. 


The landsmen cry: ‘‘The horses slay; but riders, let 
us spare ;” 

And barefoot with their bills they sprang; and their 
foes fell everywhere ; 








De Sladht bi Hemmingfted.. 
(1500, ebr. 17.) 


Dar lag do fin Perd, dar lag fin Swert, 
Darto de tiniglite Krone, 


Ditmarfder Vollslied. 


De Kinig to den Herjog fprofs Od hartley Broder min, 
Wa frigt wi dat frie Ditmarfiher Land? fegg an, wa famt 
wi in? 


US dat Reinold oun Maitland hor, de mit fin gelen Bart, 
Da feggt be, wi (chit be Garr en Bad, dat uns en Biftand 
ward. 


Sobald de Garr dat Wort man har, rift’ fe fif madti fehr, 
Se rif? wul fofteindufent Mann, un trod daer de Heilob 
ber. 


Un a8 be Garr bi ben Rinig feem: »Od Herr, min lewe 
Herr, 

Wo liggt denn nu bat Dittmarfdher Land, in Heben oder 
op de Ger 2 


Dad nih mit Keden ann Himmel bunn’, op Eer is dat to 
finn’,“ 

Do fa de Junker Sleng mit Moth: denn witlt wi't bald 
gewinn’! 


He leet be Trummelflager flan, be Fahnn de Tet he fleegn’ 
Se troden ut aewer Weg un Steg, bet fe dat Landfen 
feegn. — 


oRu wahr di, Bur, de Garr de fumt,” von Miildorp jagt 
fe ber, 

De Helm un Panyzerds (dint ad Gold, as Siilwer int de 
Per. 


Konig Hans un all wat Adel fumt mit groten Larm un 
Schall, 
De Wulf de lurt mit wide Burn bi Brafen adtern Wall, 


Bun Mélborp trod dat fwart Hendal, wul dirtig dufent 
Mann: 
Bun Warden il en litten Cropp, en Maden gung vaeran, 


nSo balp und, Herr, Du eft dat Rif in Himmel un op 
Ger ! 
Bulf Sfebrand ftirtt ut be Sdhanj, twe Hunnert adterher, 


Un op de Panzers fulln be Slag’ un Ritters in den Sand, 
Un oun be Geeft bar feemn de Burn, un de Floth feem 
acwert Land, 


Un dal oun Heben full be Snee, up Per un Minfdh de 
Slug’, 

Blank war dat Moor un witt de Geeft, un Glsdi warn be 
Steg’. 


De Buern fGregen: ftekt be Per un dont de Ritterfnechts! 
Un fprungn barfot mit Kiumerftid un flogen links un redis, 
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Till to the trenches driven down, all in the mire they 
crawled ; 

Along the dyke, both man and beast in hopeless strug- 
gle sprawled. 


*“Now ware thee, Guard—the boor—he comes;” he 
comes with Lord our God; 

From Heaven above, the snow descends; from under, 
mounts the flood. 


And distant hamlets send their aid; and fainter hearts 
grow bold— 

‘*Now spare the horse, we'll ride them yet, but strike 
the riders cold.” 


The mud wrapt many a knightly form once swathed 
in silken fold; 

At Swinemoor, now rests many a one whose cradle 
was of gold. 


No name so great in Holstein all, or Danish marches 
proud— 

There sleep they without cross or stone; there lie they 
without shroud. 


‘The Guard went down with Junker Schlenz—that man 
so fierce to dare. 

*Twas the lank bard from Wimmersted, that came and 
slew him there. 


In direful need, King John escaped the field—a woe- 
ful man ; 

At Meldorf, left he beer and wine, and roast-joint in 
the pan. 


A feast prepared! Through need and death, we, Free- 
dom’s heirs, came out, 

By Isbrand’s aid, ‘‘the devil's own,” and the ‘‘Thou- 
sand-de’ils-redoubt.” 


THE FINAL OATH OF VASSALAGE, 
JUNE 20, 1559. 
Not a spoken word—not a voice or sound— 
Like sheep in the meadow stood they ; 
They stood like a riven forest there 
Where Heide in ruins lay. 


For, far and near, the best in the land 
Were crushed like the reedy brake; 
And the remnant waited on bended knee 

Their oath to a lord to take. 


And many a heart in its breast beat high; 
Through the veins the blood coursed hot; 

But their eyes looked over the land through tears, 
And the dry lips murmured not. 


For those who were foremost in peace and war— 
Their chieftains, wise and bold— 

Those now on the field at Heide slept, 
In the mire and ashes, cold. 


Not a sound was heard save the Haff's wild roar, 
As the priest their troth records, 

While the people of Ditmarsch were prostrate there, 
And the Eight-and-forty Lords. 


Blue was the sky, and their tend’rest green 
The woods and the meadows wore; 

But the Ditmarschers watered the sod with tears 
For the freedom they saw no more. 


Un reten inne Groben dal un ftértten fe in Slamm, 
Bet Minish un Veh fif drangen un drungen all langs ben 
fmallen Damm, 


oRu wabr di Garr, be Bur de fumt!* he fumt mit Gort 
den Derrn, 
Bun Heben fallt be Snee heraf, de Floth de ftiggt oun ner. 


Un wit ut alle Dirpen her Fumt Halp un frifdhen Moth: 
ou fhont de Per — be ridt wi nod — un flat de Riiters 
Dot! 


Sn Slié un Slamm fad menni Herr, de funft op Siden 
Teeg, 

Snt Swinmoor liggt nu menni Een, de Harr en golden 
Weeg. 


Keen Nam fo grot int Holftentand un nid in Dannemart, 
Dar ligt fe nu abn Kritg un Steen, dar ligt fe abn en Sart, 


De Garr de full mit Funfer Slenj, fo grot un ftolt be weer, 
De lange Reimer Wimerfted, de feem un fteef em daer. 


Mit nauer Noth, in Angit un Sorg teem Rinig Hans 
dervan: 
In Maldorp leet he Beer un Win un VBradens inne Pann, 


Dat geo en Felt! na Noth un Dod, un F rib ecit weer dat 
Urf. 
Dat mak de Diiwels Fjebrand un be Dufentdiiwelswarf! 


De lewte Feide. 
(1559, Suni 20.) 
Nid en Wort war Hort, nid en Stimm, nigh en Lut, 
Go ftumm ad de Shap oppe Weid,. 
Se ftunn ad be Reft oun en dalflan Holt, 
To Foten de Trimmer gun Heid. 


So wit man feeg, de Beften ut Land, 

Dar weern fe fulln ad dat Reeth: 

Nu flunn nod de Reft un fad oppe Knee — 
Se fwert nu en Herrn den Eed. 


Dar flopp wul menni Hart inne Boft, 

Un dat Blot dat frop un fteeg, 

Dod be Ogen gungn mit Thran aewert Land, 
Un be Mund weer ftumm un fiweeg. 


Denn wit umber de Beften ut Land 
Sn Freden un Strit vaerut, 

De legen nu dot oppet Feld vun Heid 
Un ftumm inner Afh un Schutt. 


Rich en Qut war hort ad dat Haf un de Floth, 
Un de Prefter leet fe fern, 

Oppe Knee bar leeg dat Ditmarfder Bolt 

Un de Adt un veertig Herrn. 


Rod fchint be Heben der blau Hendal 
Un grin dat Holt un de Eer: 
De Ditmarfden fallt be Thran int Grad, 





Un de Fribeit febt fe ni mehr! 
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THE SOLID SOUTH AND THE BLOODY SHIRT. 
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THE DEPUTY’S TWIN DAUGHTERS. 


There's a laugh from the garden there hid by quick- 
set— 
'Tis the deputy’s twins—one blonde, one brunette. 


The mayor and clerk just now sauntered along, 
Like beer-tun with crane that o'er it is swung; 


How the brown beauty laughs, as she tosses her hair, 
“You'll be Madam Crookback, mind that, in a year!” 


And the blonde claps her hands as she, laughing, re- 
plies: 
“And you'll have old Dumpy as your wedded prize!” 


I thought, as I peeped through the hedge at the pair, 
Which most I would like to be—clerk or the mayor. 





Vulmaht fin Twefdens. 


Wat gluddert in Vlombof un ladt adtern Tun ? 
De Bullmadt fin Twefdens, de Witt un de Vrun. 


De Vagt un be Schriwer gungn eben verbi, 
Weer jis as en Beertiinn mit Haenfen derbi. 


Wa lad do be Brune un fdiittel de Haar: 
Du friggft mal de Krumme, (daft febn, nod vuntjabr! 


Wa lacht do de Witte un Flapp inne Hann’: 

Du friggft mal be Dice, de Dide ton Mann! — 
Sf fif baer be Paten un heff mi bedacht: 

Wat mud if denn, Schriwmer wen — oder de Vagt? 


T. H. REARDEN. 





THE SOLID SOUTH AND THE BLOODY SHIRT. 


While there can be no reasonable doubt that 
a refractory spirit, and a consequent lawless- 
ness, exist in the South, a distressing lack of a 
general understanding of the causes is every- 
where evident. The Southern press attempts 
to throw a glamor about the subject by con- 
doning or disclaiming. The Northern Demo- 
cratic press is apologetic, or temporizing. The 
Northern Republican press pushes to the bitter 
end an implacable hatred of Southern obstinacy, 
and loses no opportunity to employ the “South- 
ern outrage” question as a lever with which to 
loosen the foundations of a powerful Democracy, 
or to keep alive the feeling of sectional enmity. 
From this condition of affairs, deplorable as it 
is, it is almost impossible to obtain, not only 
facts themselves, but a knowledge of the growth, 
development, and present condition of Southern 
society and Southern politics. A partial dis- 
play of facts is the meanest falsehood; all state- 
ments for political ends must be regarded with 
suspicion. It may not be amiss, therefore, to 
enter into a passing analysis of the South, so- 
cially and politically, and to note the inevitable 
results of an unavoidable chain of circumstances, 
in their effects upon the South, in order to ar- 
rive at an understanding of the motives that 
now guide Southern policy. It is unnecessary, 
in this undertaking, to discuss the merits of the 
great opposing fundamental principles of gov- 
ernment that, in a political sense, array the two 
sections against each other—whether a vague 
State sovereignty, or an equally vague Federal 
centralization, is the better form of Republican 





government. The theme has already, by rea- 
son of its long exposure to the winds and storms 
of public discussion, become as threadbare as 
the tattered habiliments of a scarecrow. 

It is held by the North that there has been a 
retrogression in Southern civilization. This as- 
sumed condition of affairs is ascribed more to 
the operation of an obstructive policy in the 
South in adhering to the principles from which 
secession and the founding of a confederacy 
sprang, than to the more concrete reason of a 
violent revolution in internal social relations. 
This revolution has established the homogene- 
ousness or inseparability of society and politics. 
It is a fact that there has been—not a retro- 
gression—but a check to the advancement of 
the arts and sciences, to intellectual refinement, 
and commercial importance. The South is. 
twenty years behind the North. A generation 
of crippled Southern intelligence has nearly 
usurped the empire of the grand intellects of 
1860. This has been effected through causes 
natural in themselves, natural in their operation, 
and damaging equally to the material interests 
and moral equanimity of the entire section. 

Late years have brought about no reciprocal 
modification of views between the two sections ; 
the contrary is the fact. Independence means 
stubbornness. The North held to the maxim 
that slavery begot ignorance, and gave the lie 
to republican freedom both in a moral and a 
political sense. The South maintained that its 
prosperity was inseparably connected with the 
institution of slavery. So firm was this belief 
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in the slave States before the war, that intelli- 
gence and profound learning set themselves to 
the task of proving that slavery was of divine 
origin; was commanded under the Mosaic dis- 
pensation and sanctioned under the Christian ; 
was recognized as being not only consistent 
with the broadest philanthropy, but mandatory 
under its tenets. A large class even held that 
the negro had not been blessed with the essen- 
tial attributes of a human being; that, conse- 
quently, to educate and refine him would be a 
flagitious interference with the ordinations of 
Providence; that in him virtue and honesty 
were not inherent qualities. It was argued— 
and, doubtless, believed—that, as he had not a 
comprehension of right and wrong, and pos- 
sessed no sense of responsibility or accounta- 
bility, and was, as shown by the investigations 
of Southern anatomists, of an order of beings 
not approaching human perfection, it was no 
greater controversion of established moral the- 
ories to enslave a negro than it was to deprive 
an ox or a horse of his liberty. Of course this 
feeling has passed away. It is brought forward 
only to show to what extent the South will sup- 
port a grounded principle. It has given way to 
a more tangible position: that the social and 
political rights of the white man, for reasons 
which will herein be enumerated, are superior 
to, and should therefore control and direct, 
those of the negro. On this broad proposition 
mainly hangs the solidification of the South. 
It is necessary to take a hasty glance at the 
earlier history of the South, as it will explain 
many things of the present. The first and most 
important results of slave labor in the South 
were wealth and commercial importance. Two 
causes existed: first, an absence of remunera- 
tion for labor; second, the heavy demand in the 
European and Northern markets for articles of 
Southern production, and the high prices they 
commanded by reason both of their intrinsic 
. excellence and the general prosperity of the 
times. The slave-holder was an autocrat in the 
exercise of almost unlimited jurisdiction over 
his human property. He furnished his slaves 
each with three and one-half pounds of bacon 
and a peck of meal every week; a heavy suit 
of coarse woolen goods for winter and a suit 
of Osnabergs for summer; and two pairs of 
shoes, two hats, and a pair of heavy, coarse 
blankets every year. The slave was allotted, 
with his family, to a small cabin, with which 
was a garden, and it was his privilege to culti- 
vate the garden at odd times for his own ben- 
efit, and to raise poultry and a few hogs. It 
was a general custom among the owners to pur- 
chase from the slave all that he desired to sell, 
and to pay the market price therefor. The 





slave was thus enabled to provide himself with 
modest luxuries, and, in some cases, to purchase 
his freedom with his hoardings. He was ame- 
nable to the law only for murder, or crimes of 
equal magnitude. This condition of things 
naturally created in the owner a feeling of com- 
fort, prosperity, and power. His revenues far 
exceeded his expenditures. It gave birth toa 
proud and invincible aristocracy, which, from 
the time of the Missouri Compromise to the 
present day, has been the soul of the obstruc- 
tionists, and the parent of the bloody shirt. It 
is true that it has undergone such modifications 
as to be hardly recognizable now. It was so 
nearly akin to the remnants of monarchical dom- 
ination, handed down by the progenitors of the 
French and Spanish settlers who had a nucleus 
in the cities on the Gulf of Mexico, and who 
were armed with slavery antecedents, that the 
spirit of monarchy had been merely modified 
into that of oligarchy at the time the Southwest 
was partitioned into States of the Union. It 
gave birth to the doctrine that there must, of 
necessity, be “mudsills of society,” and that 
the elevation of one class offers irresistible in- 
ducements for a corresponding degradation of 
another; that where there are wealth and lux- 
ury there must be a performance of menial ser- 
vice, and that the necessity for menials will be 
supplied by menials themselves, by reason of a 
compensation commensurate with the degrada- 
tion. But suffrage did not extend to the negro; 
slavery made him a compulsory menial. The 
principle was the same: the menial was supplied, 
the demand was satisfied. The idea of class 
supremacy is as old as the world. In the South, 
slavery strengthened aristocratic sentiments 
more than voluntary servitude could possibly 
have done. The “mudsill” argument was ad- 
vanced, because it was convenient, and was 
supported by the history of all ages. The 
French and Spanish descendants with their an- 
tecedents, on one hand, and the independent 
and domineering Virginia pioneers on the other, 
became amalgamated into a comprehensive 
aristocracy as the country advanced in import- 
ance, so that in 1860 the South was little less 
than an oligarchy: independent, proud, holding 
the dueling code in deep veneration, indulging 
in feuds and the vendetta, esteeming a woman’s 
fair name or a man’s honor more sacred than 
life, seldom forgiving a fault, ever ready to stake 
life on an issue of honor, kind to the wayfarer, 
hospitable, courteous, refined, educated. 
Education was a vital consideration. The 
young men were sent to gain an education in 
the best colleges of the North, and thence to 
European universities. The girls were afforded 
the very best educational advantages. Society 
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bore a pure and elevated tone. Contentment 
manifested itself not only in the homes, but in 
the local governments. There were imperative 
laws that did not appear in the pages of the 
codes, but were more sacred and more highly 
respected than many that did appear. 

The South possessed nothing that would 
bring about social intercourse with the citizens 
of the Northern States. It lived alone and 
apart, self-satisfied, prosperous, holding itself 
aloof, experiencing a sense of superiority. The 
South was, at this time, the garden spot of the 
world. Seclusiveness is a concomitant of farm- 
ing pursuits. There was no interchanging of 
ideas. Between the people of the two sections 
there was a marked difference in domiciliary 
habits, and in methods of living and transact- 
ing business; a difference in legal construction, 
technicality, and procedure incident on the ac- 
commodation of legal force and bearing to con- 
trarieties of opinion as to legal intention, in the 
adjudication of local matters growing out of 
sectional peculiarities ; a difference in the power 
of self-adaptability to adverse circumstances. 
They were two peoples with nothing in com- 
mon except certain theories. They differed in 
temperament and social laws, this being trace- 
able to climate, habits, pursuits, tendencies, 
traditions, extraction, and relative isolation. 
These almost unlimited and remarkable dissim- 
ilarities rendered the two sections powerless to 
understand and appreciate each other; and the 
war, with its attendant disastrous results, rather 
developed than created these differences. It 
brought them into prominence, and caused them 
toclash. Since the war they have appeared so 
imeconcilable as to bring the North and the 
South into mutual contempt. Yet before the 
war the two sections were not independent of 
each other, though there is no reason why the 
South could not have been self-sustaining. But 
it evinced no desire to become a manufactur- 
ing section. The sugar refineries and cotton 
mills were thousands of miles away. The 
Southern planter had so little appreciation of 
great business principles, that he cheerfully 
paid the freight and insurance on molasses to 
the North, and on cotton to England; permitted 
aprofit in refining and manufacturing ; sustained 
the bleeding by jobbers and commission mer- 
chants, and paid the return charges for trans- 
portation and insurance. He pursued this 
course when he had the most approved system 
of labor, which could have been educated in 
the skilled departments ; when water-power was 
abundant and the supply of coal unlimited ; and 
when his seaboard extended from Maryland to 
the Rio Grande. There was no incentive to 
energetic action or measures of economy. His 





income was more than sufficient. The South 
was amassing immense power, yet in a, way 
that gave rise to ideas of its thriftlessness and 
prodigality. The truth is, that the South was 
prosperous in spite of itself. 

The slave States looked with some alarm 
upon the growing sentiment of abolitionism in 
the North. They at first ascribed jealousy, or, 
perhaps, a distressing lack of knowledge, to the 
mutterings of the North. It was afterward that 
suspicion was aroused. Chief Justice Marshall 
had decided that there was an unwritten law 
higher than that based upon the Constitution of 
the United States. This, together with the fa- 
mous epigram delivered by William Lloyd Gar- 
rison, who was in the front rank of the abolition 
movement, disarmed the South, which relied 
upon the Constitution itself. The Dred Scott 
case and the Fugitive Slave Law had focused 
popular sentiment. Abraham Lincoln was the 
exponent of the abolition theory. The retro- 
spect, from a Southern standpoint, did not war- 
rant a change in the established order of things. 
The South believed that, although the standard 
of emancipation had not been raised during 
Mr. Lincoln’s campaign, it would, nevertheless, 
be brought to an issue under his administration. 
But there were other grave issues involved. It 
was, indeed, an important question whether or 
not the dominant party should carry out its 
ideas of a centralized government to the extent of 
instituting a property schedule in which slaves 
would not be included; but the South shud- 
dered as it saw the Federal Constitution made 
a scape-goat for ambitious political designers. 
It believed that the prospective Federal policy 
would not be in accord with the construction 
that had been placed on the Constitution by 
Jefferson, Madison, and Webster ; that the.ad- 
vent of Mr. Lincoln in the Presidential chair 
would result in a warfare upon sanctioned and 
sanctified usages; that absolute consolidation 
meant an empire; that such a form of govern- 
ment carried with it the right to exercise mili- 
tary coercion and compulsory education. In 
other words, the South admitted that it was so- 
cially aristocratic, but claimed that the North 
was politically occupying the same position, 
and that it was hiding the skull of an empire 
behind the benevolent cowl of emancipation. 
The thought of a possible enfranchisement of 
the slaves, as a result of emancipation, had not 
taken definite shape in the South, further than 
that it was a matter of secondary importance 
to the destruction of value of the four millions 
of slaves, and the consequent depreciation in 
the value of lands. Furthermore, the opinion 
was held by many leading minds of the South 
that, from the assurances of President Lincoln, 
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emancipation was not an issue of the war so 
much as it was an abstract principle of govern- 
ment; for the North had termed it the war of 
the rebellion, and not the war of emancipation. 
It was not until after President Lincoln had 
issued the Proclamation of Emancipation that 
the whole South construed the hidden inten- 
tions of the abolitionists as having culminated 
and become manifest. It was then that the 
South formed the opinion that the North had 
started out ostensibly to suppress a treasonable 
conspiracy to overthrow the Government, and 
had ended by declaring the slaves free. It was 
believed that the conditional amnesty proffered 
by President Lincoln prior to the Proclamation 
of Emancipation was not attended by sufficient 
guarantees of protection of property. In any 
event, the previous action of the President an- 
nulled the effect of any intended good faith in 
this act, for the reason that his assertion as to 
the cause of war had been weakened, if not re- 
futed, by various outcroppings of executive in- 
tent. The South believes now that the North 
seized the opportunity, when the South had ex- 
hibited the inefficacy of its arms, to promulgate 
abolitionism as a punishment for rebellion! 
Abolitionism had bandaged her eyes and called 
herself Justice. 

The South found itself in a strange predica- 
ment at the close of the war. The slave prop- 
erty had been swept away, the negroes were de- 
moralized, the farming lands were valueless. 
The grand old aristocracy was humiliated by 
not only defeat itself, but by being reduced, in 
a political sense, to the level of its former 
slaves. The feeling, then, was not one of resent- 
ment, but of a profound and unconquerable 
bitterness. The proud Southern planter, brave, 
courteous, and every inch a gentleman—who 
from his birth had been surrounded by every 
luxury that wealth and unlimited credit could 
command—who had reared his sons to be gen- 
tlemen with hands not soiled by labor—who 
had brought up his daughters to be women of 
the tenderest culture—found himself pulled 
from the throne of his petty aristocracy, his 
subjects and possessions scattered to the winds, 
his royal robes ruthlessly stripped from his 
back by violent hands, and himself whipped, 
naked and bleeding, around the sepulchre of 
the Lost Cause. He saw his misfortunes a grim 
source of merriment to the world, and his deg- 
radation a theme on which was exhausted the 
keenest satire of the Northern press. He 
scorned and loathed the carpet-baggers who 
poured into the South to educate and elevate 
the negro, and to direct his political aspirations 
into their appropriate channels. The South- 
erner believed them to be nothing, if they were 





not an indigent army of howling, Pharisaical, 
theorizing fool-killers and thief-takers, who 
came to flap their black wings like carrion- 
crows over the dismembered carcass of a de- 
funct aristocracy; whose persons were arrayed 
in sackcloth, whose heads were covered with 
ashes, whose bearing was humble, insidious, 
insulting, and who, repairing to the wailing 
places against the outer wall, wrung their hands 
and wept for the wrongs of an oppressed race. 

The old master recognized the fact that the 
black men possessed a faculty for strong local 
and personal attachments; that while he was 
away in the army they protected his wife and 
daughters and his property, and that they pro- 
vided for his family; that they had not abused 
his absence by resorting to violence and be- 
coming arrogant. When they recovered from 
their first shock of freedom, they in numberless 
instances besought their old master to allow 
them to pass the remainder of their days 
among the dear, familiar scenes of the old 
plantation. They forgot the hardships of slav- 
ery, the humiliating lash, the ruthless sunder- 
ing of family ties. Their hearts swelled with 
honest sympathy. Still, although this feeling 
was reciprocated by the master in point of 
common humanity, he was unwilling to regard 
the negro as belonging to any order of civiliza- 
tion, and as incapable of understanding and 
appreciating the exalted rights of citizenship. 
This was the opportunity that thé carpet-bagger 
seized. He extended a hand to the waver- 
ing negroes; his advent marked an era in their 
lives. He established schools and taught their 
children. He made political speeches and 
preached political sermons; he sent the warm 
republican blood bounding through the veins 
of the freedmen. He did more. He refuted 
reigning dogmas of class supremacy hy instill- 
ing notions of social equality, and ot an un- 
written law of universal brotherhood. He ate 
with the negro, and—slept with him. He in- 
geniously proved that the black man is, in every 
essential particular of moral, intellectual, and 
physiological comparison, an equal of the white 
man; that he is possessed of faculties as dis- 
criminating, a soul as expansive, a conscience 
as susceptible, affections as warm, desires as 
numerous, a life as valuable, a vote as power- 
ful. He did still more. He made the negro 
believe that revolution and progress are synony- 
mous terms. He convinced him that so long 
as he admitted his inferiority, just so long 
would he be treated as an inferior; that to the 
extent of his docility would be the white man’s 
despotic tyranny. He urged him to shake off 
the lethargy that had been superinduced by a 
life of servitude, proclaim his rights, demand 
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them, and secure and enjoy them under the 
protection of an invincible phalanx of Northern 
bayonets. He mustered the negroes in com- 
panies, and drilled them in squads. He or- 
ganized colored leagues and secret political 
societies. He taught them that submission 
was cowardice, indifference perilous, assertion 
a inockery, but aggressiveness a duty they owed 
to themselves, their deliverers, and their God. 
He reminded the negroes that the glittering 
remnants of scattered wealth were due to their 
labor, strength of bone and sinew, lives of toil, 
privations, sickness, years of heart-rending 
cruelty, weeks of hunger for the meanest food, 
months of exposure to the weather, a life-long 
alienation from thoughts of heaven, the sting- 
ing whip, their having been driven like sheep, 
herded like cattle, and brained like beeves. 
He convinced the negro that the white man 
now loathed him as he would a reptile, and 
crushed him under foot as he would a crawling 
worm. 

The negro worshipped at the shrine of this 
new master; the terrible riots of ’67 were the 
result. The negro was protecting his rights; 
the white man, his wife and daughters, his life 
and his property. He met armed negroes, and 
shot them down as he would a mad dog. He 
invaded the home of the skulking carpet-bag- 
ger, dragged him from his hiding-place, and 
cut his throat, or hanged him in graceful fes- 
toons to the nearest tree. 

Such was social equality. There was little 
taint of politics in the affair. It was later that 
the bloody shirt evinced political symptoms of 
an alarming nature. 

The Southerner saw the machinery of State 
government in the hands of men unacquainted 
with Southern manners, customs, and tradi- 
tional usages. He found himself disfranchised, 
and his former slaves enfranchised and arrayed 
against him. He saw them controlled by 
the idea that the Republican party had gone 
through a bloody and expensive war solely 
to set them free, and that to the Republican 
party they accordingly owed their fealty. The 
Southerner had been too proud to educate 
them, to banish suspicion of a possible slavery 
in the future, to extend to them the hand of 
political fellowship, and seek their codperation 
in local and national affairs. He saw them form 
their ideas from a source bitterly antagonistic to 
the South. It was then that pride rebelled, that 
anger usurped the place of humiliation, that 
the old Southern mastiff, who was chained to 
his kennel, whose fangs had been extracted, 
and whose claws had been clipped, began to 
show his teeth at the curs that yelped around 
him to aggravate his sorrows; and one fine 





day he ’seized one in his massive jaws, and 
broke his back against the ground. The blood 
cried out, and the bloody shirt cast its shadow 
athwart the pages of American history. 

The underlying sentiment of social aristoc- 
racy, although it had been overshadowed for a 
time by pending issues of absorbing interest, 
exerted a strong and unconscious influence 
under carpet-bag rule. It brought into bold 
prominence the political phase of the “mud- 
sill theory;” it contended for the doctrine of 
common interests between the employer and 
the employee, in issues at the ballot-box. This 
doctrine was the right of the employer to di- 
rect or dictate the party affiliations of the em- 
ployee, on the broad ground that the interest 
of the employer embraced the interests of the 
employee. It is true that this doctrine is rather 
ultra-Republican than Democratic; but it is 
aristocratic. Intimidation grew out of this 
sentiment, but the bloody shirt did not. They 
are utterly different, and proceed from widely 
separated causes. The former was conducted 
—it is now a rarity—on a basis of comity and 
not blood, of suasion and not coercion, of an 
appeal to self-interest and not a resort to arms. 
In these cases the negroes in the employment 
of large proprietors were threatened with dis- 
charge if they voted the Republican ticket. 

The bloody shirt may be termed the extreme 
tendency of intimidation. It is the outgrowth 
of a peculiar and unhealthy social condition 
that was created by the exigency of the times, 
and now may occasionally be seen. It con- 
sists principally in ridding communities of ob- 
noxious persons who have become so by per- 
sistently pursuing a course extremely distaste- 
ful to those who imagine they understand their 
own affairs more thoroughly than do strangers; 
in giving warnings to leave, which, if not 
heeded, will doubtless be soon afterward re- 
membered. The element in society that con- 
trols this phase of lawlessness is not the 
staunch old aristocracy; it is a factor that has 
been recently brought: into existence, as we 
shall later endeavor to show. 

The South has always regarded the carpet- 
bagger as the match applied to the train al- 
ready charged. He was looked upon as a 
mercenary wretch, who was looking solely to 
political preferment and official emoluments, 
and who was aiming to ride rough-shod over 
Southern rights on the back of the negro. He 
was supposed to have for his mission the ar- 
raying of the blacks against the whites, so that 
under the decree of Southern disfranchisement, 
and the humiliating guarantee demanded by 
the test oath, and under the operation of a 
State provisional government exercised by the 
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National military, the Republicans would hold 
the power and could control elections. The 
result might have been foreseen. The South 
never put forth an effort to placate the carpet- 
bagger, or wean the affections of the negro 
from his newly found friend. It doubtless 
would have been a hopeless undertaking, for it 
was too late—the carpet-bagger had secured 
a foot-hold. The rebellious spirit in the South 
was strengthened by the course of the carpet- 
bagger. The South was unwilling to admit 
that it had rebelled against the Union, and held 
that in the act of secession it simply exercised 
a right belonging to all the States. It was not 
in a condition to see that justice had from the 
beginning of the troubles animated the cause 
of the North, so much as did a desire to crush 
out the Southern aristocracy and break the 
strength of the Southern Democracy. This 
could be accomplished while the Republican 
voting power was increased. The further fact 
must be taken into consideration that the body- 
politic of the South at the close of the war was 
composed of men fresh from the battle-field. 
They were filled with resentment and humilia- 
tion. Their habits of warfare had imparted to 
them a taste for sanguinary deeds. They had 
become accustomed to the presence of death, 
and to the low estimation in which human life 
had been held. They did not perceive that 
they were governed by their own consent—that 
corner-stone of the republic. The consequence 
was that they looked upon the government ex- 
ercised over them as unconstitutional and en- 
titled to no respect. The ground was taken in 
the South, and was feebly enunciated by the 
Democratic wing of the Senate in 1867, that 
the punishments visited upon the South were 
ex post facto. This statement was made in the 
discussions upon the most feasible plan of ad- 
mitting the Southern States into the Union on 
a federal basis of reconstruction. It was held 
that only after the organization of secession 
had secession been declared treason; and that 
there never existed, prior to secession—in the 
Constitution itself, or in the acts of Congress, 
or in the decisions of the United States Su- 
preme Court—any express or implied provisions 
against secession, or anything to warrant the 
defining of secession as rebellion. It was fur- 
ther held that it had become necessary to dis- 
tinguish between that which is done without 
law and that which is done in violation of law. 
The Republicans met this argument with the 
declaration that if the act is not in violation of 
existing laws, but is yet of a nature affecting 
the Government itself, and is not sanctioned 
by law nor by the wishes of the majority nor 
by the Constitution, Congress has the power to 





prescribe punishment. Though the act be 
lawful and yet the intent treasonable—assum- 
ing a case—the act itself may be declared 
atreason. The Republicans claimed that the 
intent of secession was subversive of repub- 
lican institutions, to the end that the Na- 
tional Government would no longer be a re- 
public extending suffrage equally to all classes, 
and holding jurisdiction over State constitu- 
tions in constitutional matters, but would pass, 
by the process of secession, into the hands of 
aristocracies or oligarchies that would un- 
doubtedly exact voting qualifications, and insti- 
tute other equally perilous measures. 

We now arrive at the nature of the bloody 
shirt. The results of the war were demoral- 
izing to Southern society. Wealth was lost. 
Proud men were reduced to the necessity of 
toiling for their daily bread—bitterly, wearily, 
with hearts that were becoming hardened; with 
generous impulses that were being dried up; 
with sensibilities that were becoming blunted. 
Animal propensities—an invariable character- 
istic of inhabitants of a warm country—asserted 
themselves, to the prejudice of finer susceptibil- 
ities. Army contact had impaired the refining 
effects of previous training. The standard of 
mental culture and moral discernment was low- 
ered. Sons and daughters were debarred by 
adversity from prosecuting an education. De- 
markations between society classes were con- 
fused. 

The influences that had previously restricted 
social intercourse—and which influences were 
naturally such as accomplishments, wealth, de- 
scent—were of secondary importance to a com- 
mon danger that threatened all: the negro’s 
political importance and the carpet -bagger’s 
influence. There was nothing refining or en- 
nobling in this danger; it had an opposite effect. 
The question of State-rights was forgotten ; the 
war was eclipsed. Emancipation had been a 
proposition ; the enfranchised negro, under car- 
pet-bag guidance, was thé elucidation of that 
proposition. Society was no longer sustained 
by sentiment or principle, but by an emergency 
for measures of self-protection. The landed 
proprietors held no more power than did the 
lower classes, who had heretofore kissed the 
hem of the aristocratic garment. The lower 
classes sprang into importance as a factor in 
society and politics. They no longer ate the 
crumbs that fell from the rich man’s table; the 
aristocrat and the clown together gnawed the 
bone flung from the carpet-bagger’s kitchen. 
The poor man’s importance inspired in him a 
species of arrogance; the rising generation pat- 
ted him on the shoulder, and welcomed him as 
an ally or a tool. He hated the carpet-bagger, 
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who represented the North. He detested the 
negro, who had been made his equal. He found 
agap in society, and filled it. There were griev- 
ances that bore with equal weight upon all. The 
men of gentler rearing still felt the refining in- 
fluences of previous training, and, despite the 
impoverishing of their better natures, generally 
refrained from a bloody indulgence of bad pas- 
sions. The rougher classes experienced none 
of these restraints, and consequently supplied a 
deficiency. This has been the rule throughout 
the reign of the bloody shirt. Of the better class, 
it is upon the young men who were brought up 
with vitiated tastes under the influences of the 
disturbed condition of Southern society during 
and subsequent to the war, that the responsi- 
bility of the odium attached to Southern out- 
lawry rests. By far, however, the acts of blood- 
shed have been committed, more generally, by 
men who have sprung from obscurity into 
comparative importance, than by those whose 
importance has been lessened. The reasons, 
further than stated, are apparently too obvious 
to render necessary any further analysis of this 
phase of Southern society. The lower classes 
possess no appreciation of that high sense of 
honor that impels the strong to refrain from 
oppressing the weak, and much less that higher 
sense of honor that leads the strong to extend 
active assistance to the weak. F 
The rich and the poor had fought side by 
side in battle—the rich as volunteers and the 
poor as conscripts; they had rendered each 
other mutual assistance ; had occupied the same 
plane under military discipline; and at the ces- 
sation of hostilities bore a common feeling of 
enmity for the North. In an abstract sense, 
the South was a greater rebel at the close of the 
war than at the time of secession; for the rem- 
nant of the aristocracy had become strength- 
ened by the hearty codperation of the rabble. 
Every man became a politician, and was, more 
than ever, infatuated with the principles of 
Southern Democracy. There was never in the 
South so violent and determined an opposition 
to Northern political predilections as there has 
been since the war. The opinion was universal 
that at no time in the history of the republic 
had the evils—resulting from investing, under a 
republican definition of a republic, the Federal 
power with sovereignty, instead of assuming that 
sovereignty rested with and in the peoplethrough 
the Constitution—become so alarming. The 
South felt that, as sovereignty had been invested 
in the Federal power, the latter was necessarily 
merely a party sovereign, and in the exercise of 
Sovereign prerogative could be, and was, tyran- 
nical and unjust. In other words, the South 
claimed that the North had put in practice that 
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which it had, with due premeditation, declared 
its mission to crush out in the South by force 
of Federal arms. What was the result? The 
South became solid as adamant. Democracy 
is adhered to and employed to oppose principles 
supposed to be vicious, and to secure, through 
carefully selected leaders and functionaries, the 
advancement of its own doctrines. Southern 
Democracy is purer than it ever was. When an 
able and earnest advocate of pure Democracy 
is found—especially in representatives in Con- 
gress—he is returned from term to term. The 
South considers official experience invaluable; 
and the consequence is that the power of that 
section was never so strongly felt as it is 
now. . 

It is useless to endeavorto conceal the fact that 
the South is arrayed against the North: it con- 
siders that it has just cause. The Civil Rights 
Bill was the drop that filled the cup of bitterness 
to overflowing : the amendments had been gall- 
ing enough. The riots had been suppressed; 
the carpet-bagger had been driven out of the 
country; the South was again becoming pros- 
perous and contented ; the bloody shirt had been 
already flaunted in the face of the South from 
the flag-staff of the National capitol; the North- 
ern journals were already dripping with the 
blood of murdered negroes, and illuminated 
with ghastly spectacles of carpet-bag martyr- 
dom, when this brand—the Civil Rights Bill— 
was burned, hot and seething, into the forehead 
of the South. 

A glance at the present condition of the South 
reveals this fact: in the cities the toleration of 
Northern sentiment is broad and generous. A 
Northern Republican is respected as highly as 
a Northern Democrat, if he is thought to be 
honest in his convictions, and does not attempt 
to stir up ill-feeling, or reopen wounds that are 
slowly and tenderly healing. Southern ideas 
are not obtruded upon him; he is met with con- 
sideration and’ respect. Away from the cities, 
however, there has been no change. The peo- 
ple in the country constitute the masses. The 
feeling toward the North is as bitter and relent- 
lessasever. Time and the example of the cities 
may overcome it, when the residual influence 
of the last Confederate veteran in the more un- 
enlightened districts will have passed away in 
the long procession of exploded fallacies and 
blasted hopes. In the meantime, the faded old 
rural aristocracy grimly folds its arms, swears 
by the Constitution, scorns to bend under the 
weight of accumulated insults, pities the negro, 
hates the North, and delights in the existence 
of a “Solid South.” 

A YOUNG SOUTHERNER. 
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A CLERICAL TRAMP. 


I was planting some violets under the front 
window when he came. Esculapius had gone 
to Los Angeles for the mail, and Hypatia was 
scouring the foot-hills on horseback in search 
of an appetite. I knew at once that he was a 
minister: not that he looked in the least like 
any other minister I had ever known, but sim- 
ply that he could not, by any possibility, be 
anything else. A satchel strapped across his 
shoulders gave him a mildly military air, and a 
staff of manzanita, newly-cut, told me he had 
walked from Los Angeles. 

He brought a letter from John Ogilvie. It 
said: 


“‘DEAR G——: Any kindness you may show the 
bearer, Reverend Hosea Jerningham, will gratify the 
angels in heaven and the undersigned upon earth.” 


That was all—except a message for Hypatia, 
which I did not understand; but before I had 
finished reading, my visitor had walked away a 
little, and was standing with his back toward 
me and his hands crossed behind him, gazing 
intently at the sky. 

“Mr. Jerningham,”—I spoke with some hesi- 
tation, as was natural in the circumstances— 
“please come into the house; you must be tired 
after your long walk. It is delightful to meet 
any one who knows Mr. Ogilvie.” 

He turned quickly, with a frank, almost boy- 
ish, smile. 

“Thank you. Mr. Ogilvie—ah, yes. A 
strong, imperious, tender nature. Samson’s 
old enigma of strength and sweetness. What 
a tropical sky you have here—full of warm tints ; 
one learns to value the sky in a landscape of 
broad, neutral spaces.” 

He followed me indoors, uncovering the white 
upper half of a forehead that went well with 
the rest of his delicate, unruffled face. 

“Ah, you have books!” crossing the room 
and running over our traveling library eagerly. 
“That is pleasant. I was thinking as I came 
along how dependent we are in that way; we 
think we see new beauties for ourselves, but we 
do not—they have been pointed out to us, and 
we are all the time longing for the interpreter. 
I have been wanting an old friend all the morn- 
ing, and here he is.” 

I murmured a little mystified regret that he 
had been obliged to walk—that no one had told 
him of the stage. 





“Oh, I did know of the stage,” he answered, 
turning the leaves of the volume in his hand, 
“but I had no money; perhaps Mr. Ogilvie told 
you I am looking for work; the doctors say | 
must stay here this winter. If your husband 
can give me employment I shall be glad. Ah! 
here it is: 


‘**And the Alps, whose snows are spread 
High between the clouds and sun, 
And of living things each one, 

And my spirit which so long 
Darkened this swift stream of song, 
Interpenetrated lie, 

By the glory of the sky.’ 


It is not strange that all nations have placed 
their holiest things—God and their dead—be- 
yond the clouds. Look!” 

He pointed through the window to where the 
sun was going behind a low, dun-colored bank 
of fog, whose rim glittered like the walls of the 
New Jerusalem. 

Esculapius was driving leisurely up the ave- 
nue, looking back at the sunset. 

“There is my husband,” I said, irrelevantly, 
and with inexpressible relief. 

My companion descended quickly to my 
level. 

“T am very glad,” he said, with grave sim- 
plicity; “if he can give me nothing to do, I 
must go on; there are several places between 
this and the mountains, are there not?” 

“Yes, but you must stay with us a while, at 
least,” I answered, eagerly. “We are living as 
near as possible like the natives, making the 
most of the sunlight and our short holiday, and 
cooking our meals when we can find nothing 
else todo. But you will not mind that, I hope; 
all Mr. Ogilvie’s friends are ours; you must 
promise me not to go.” 

The man hesitated, flushing delicately to his 
temples. 

“You are very kind; perhaps you will let me 
help you with the cooking; I can do that, I 
know. Mr. Ogilvie said you would give me 
work—I did not dream of coming as a guest.” 

There was something unspeakably touching 
in the break that followed each sentence. It 
placed me utterly at his mercy. 

“Why, certainly; I shall consider myself 
extremely fortunate; will you excuse me now 
for a little while?” I was nervously anxious to 
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get away and give Esculapius a word of warn- 
ing. 

* my way to the barn I thought of Hypatia. 
In all candor I must say that the thought was 
not a pleasant one. If you had known Hypa- 
tia, you would understand. Perhaps you have 
known other women without mental, moral, or 
social blemish. Hypatia was from Boston. 

I never startle Esculapius when I can avoid it. 

“My dear,” I said, quietly, “we have a visitor; 
John Ogilvie sent him. He is a minister, and 
he wants to help me with the cooking.” 

My husband sat down on a bale of alfalfa hay, 
and regarded me with subdued hopelessness. 

“In the name of Confucius,” he said, plaint- 
ively, “may I be allowed to ask why Ogilvie 
should send us a Chinaman?” 

“He is not a Chinaman!” I answered, hotly. 
“Wait until you have seen his face; he is like 
the angel Gabriel !” 

Esculapius got up at once, and went about 
his work with alacrity. 

“That alters the case,” he said, cheerfully; 
“you should have stated it plainly at first. Iam 
net averse to quails and manna. When did 
the heavenly trumpeter descend?” 

“I knew you would understand, and enter 
into it, my love. I counted upon you from the 
first; but I am dreadfully worried about Hypa- 
tia—she is so inhumanly practical, you know.” 

“Hypatia is a good girl,” said Esculapius, 
calmly, slipping the bridle over Pluto’s nose. 
“If she fails to see any exalted poesy in a male 
cook, I think you ought to excuse her.” 

“But you haven’t seen the man; he is simply 
exquisite, and everything must be managed so 
delicately. You know what Hypatia will do. 
When I try to explain it to her, she will listen 
attentively and say: ‘Why, certainly; it is quite 
right that he should earn his living im that way. 
I have no objection to a man-servant, if he is 
neat and respectful. Can he broil quail prop- 
erly?’ ” 

“And Hypatia is right; the man ought to 
know how to broil quail. You should have at- 
tended to that before you engaged him. Poet 
though I am, you must permit me to agree with 
Hypatia about the quail, my love.” 

I went into the house under a rapidly increas- 
ing cloud. Mr. Jerningham met me at the 
kitchen door, smiling gently. 

“T have kindled a fire,” he said, “and if you 
will have the kindness to lend me an apron and 
direct me a little, you will see what a famous 
housekeeper I am.” 

When I returned with the apron, he tied it 


carefully over his threadbare coat and stood - 


looking across the valley. 
“I was disposed to find fault with the bleak- 





ness of your mountains at first,” he said, “but 
I cannot let the sun go down upon my wrath: 


‘**The colors of hope to the valley cling, 
And weak old Winter himself must shiver— 
Withdrawn to the mountains a crownless king.’ 


Goethe did not write that at sunset. Could 
anything excel the opaline tints of those further 
peaks?” 

This man was awaiting my orders for supper, 
remember. He turned presently, as if divin- 
ing my embarrassment. 

“Shall I make some toast and a cup of tea?” 
he asked gravely, “or do you follow the Cali- 
fornia custom of afternoon dinners?” 

I have no remembrance what I said. I could 
hear the ring of Malise’s hoofs on the avenue; 
my companion went into the kitchen, and Hy- 
patia came to the door, glowing magnificently. 

“T have been riding over the ‘Field of the 
Cloth-of-Gold,” she said, pointing with her 
whip to a bed of poppies on the mesa; “I am 
dazzled with color and drunk with perfume and 
pathetically hungry. Where is 4 

She stopped short. The flowers she was 
holding fell in a golden shower to the ground. 
Mr. Jerningham had opened the kitchen door 
and was standing quite still, looking at her. A 
painful flush had crept over his face, staining 
even the placid whiteness of his forehead. 

“Hypatia,” I began, almost imploringly, “this 
is Mr. Jerningham, a friend of ——” 

“T have met Mr. Jerningham before,” she 
interrupted, coldly; “but it was a long time 
ago, and I have changed a good deal ; perhaps 
he has forgotten me.” 

“No,” he answered calmly, “you have 
changed, but I have not forgotten you.” 


I tried very hard to explain the matter to 
Hypatia that evening. She did not receive it 
at all as I had expected. 

“T have no patience with the man,” she said, 
walking nervously up and down in the firelight. 
“Society is indignant if a woman succeeds, 
but a man——I tell you, failure for a man is 
criminal !” 

“But, my dear,” I said, soothingly, “he chose 
to preach, and preaching is not very remunera- 
tive, at best; and then his health failed—you 
can’t blame him for that. Pardon me, but I 
think you are very unreasonable.” 

My listener gave a short, enigmatical laugh. 

“People have said a great many harsh things 
to me,” she said, stopping before the fire, “but 
no one ever called me unreasonable before. 
You say I can’t blame him for his poor health; 
but I do blame him. If I were a man I would 
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remove mountains if they stood in the way of 
my success. Being a woman I can only rant 
—and I have aright to rant. Since the world 
insists on caging me it must be content to let 
me roar!” 

As a very humble and insufficient represent- 
ative of the world, I kept silence. 

“Why, a man can accomplish anything,” she 
went on, energetically. “After a woman has 
once been poor and alone, and been thrust 
aside to make way for men, she loses all re- 
spect for a man who yields to circumstances. 
He has the world at his beck and call!” 

“That is very true,” I answered, slowly; 
“think of Mr. Ogilvie.” 

Hypatia resumed her walk. 

“TI don’t see why I should think of Mr. 
Ogilvie,” she said, quietly, “he is a good, hon- 
est fellow—nothing more.” 

“John Ogilvie is a magnificent, noble-hearted 
gentleman !” I replied, with unnecessary heat; 
“you speak of him as if he were a hod-carrier.” 

“T might speak of him in that way, and yet 
think very highly of him,” she answered, in- 
differently. “I trust I have not fallen so low 


as to estimate any one by his calling.” 

I had never seen Hypatia in her present 
mood. She puzzled me sorely. 

“You used to know Mr. Jerningham,” I said, 


after a pause, “what was he then?” 

“What was he? Oh, a young man—young 
men are much the same. It was a long time 
ago.” She stood quite still, gazing intently at 
the fire. 

“Malise has lost a shoe,” she said presently, 
“do not let me forget to tell Esculapius.” 

The next day I received a long letter from 
John Ogilvie. He wrote: 


‘*The specimen I sent you per steamer Ancon struck 
me as uncommonly interesting. I came upon him in 
the Mercantile Library, one day, where he quoted the 
‘Hymn to a Water-fowl’ with such effect that I insisted 
upon a dinner of roast duck in return. To my amaze- 
ment, I found him prosaically hungry. Afterward, I 
learned his history from an Eastern acquaintance. It 
seems that he was sent adrift from the church for some 
mild theological originality, and has since failed to find 
rest for the sole of his ecclesiastical foot. Later, his wife 
died and left him with three little girls, one of whom 
has been for years a helpless cripple. Heaven knows 
how the man has struggled along, mothering his little 
. brood and refusing to be separated from them; break- 
ing down under the load, as any one but a woman must, 
and being obliged to leave them at last. The children 
are in some charitable institution in the East, where I fear 
they are likely to remain. If your world-renowned sun- 
light can do anything for the poor fellow, it will be the 
first good luck that has befallen him for many a day. 
He has taken an unaccountable hold on me in spite of 
his tendency to drop into poetry, and if Esculapius can 
patch him up in any fashion, I will add my blessing to 
that of the three mitherless bairns." 





I carried this letter to Hypatia at once. 

“Now, my dear,” I said, triumphantly, “see 
how unjust you have been to Mr. Jerningham.” 

Before I had finished reading, my listener 
got up and walked to the window. 

“How very unwise!” she exclaimed, im- 
patiently, when I stopped; “and one of them 
is a cripple; poor child, no doubt she has been 
neglected—it was very unwise !” 

“Of course it was unwise,” I replied, with a 
touch of bitterness, “all picturesque tenderness 
is unwise ; but it is none the less lovely.” 

My companion did not reply. 

“If I were a young woman,” I announced, 
after a long silence, “and in love with no one 
else, and John Ogilvie should ask me to marry 
him, I would say ‘yes.’” 

Hypatia laughed. 

“There might not be a great deal of ‘pictur- 
esque tenderness’ in that,” she said, “but it 
would be none the less wise.” 

I asked Esculapius about our guest that 
evening. 

“Tt is a case of broken china,” he replied; 
“can possibly be mended, but will always re- 
quire care. The man can’t live through a New 
England winter, and he will die here away 
from his babies.” 

We could hear him singing on the piazza. 
The song was nothing—one of those old- 
fashioned lullabys that women sing at twilight. 
Hypatia moved her chair into the shadow. 

“You think he could live here, then?” she 
asked. “I mean if they were all comfortable.” 

“Certainly. If he were a rich man he might 
get well. But then if he were a rich man he 
wouldn’t be sick.” 

Mr. Jerningham came in, and Esculapius 
made room for him by the grate. 

“T promised my little girl some ferns,” he 
said, “are there many hereabout?” 

“Yes,” Hypatia answered, quickly, “there are 
some exquisite varieties. I will show you where 
they grow, to-morrow.” 

“Thank you,” he said, with a glance of gen- 
tle surprise toward her. 

At breakfast the next morning, Hypatia trifled 
with her muffin, as if annoyed by its excellence. 
Esculapius was thoroughly appreciative. 

“Now, this is what.I call practical piety,” he 
said. “I begin to realize that cookery has an 
esthetic side. Isn’t the dining-room the ther- 
mometer of civilization, after all?” 

Mr. Jerningham smiled upon the speaker ra- 
diantly. 

“What heights the bee has reached !” he said, 
gently. “It dines always in the heart of a 
flower.” 


It was delightful to see Esculapius impaled 
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in that way. Neither Hypatia nor I went to his 
rescue. 

“My dear,” he said, pathetically, “may I 
trouble you for another muffin?” 


The winter went lazily on. Beds of wild- 
flowers bloomed and died in the valley, streak- 
ing it like a painter’s palette. Spanish bayonets 
shot up among the chaparral, like phantom 
sentinels, and blood-red larkspur stained the 
walls of gloomy mountain caverns. Malise 
stood knee-deep in purple clover, while his rider 
looked away to the south, where the Pacific 
glittered like a silver bar. 

Mr. Jerningham recited whole volumes of 
yerse to us, sitting in the stillness of mossy 
cafions, or lounging on scented hill-tops. He 
was growing stronger, Esculapius said; but at 
night-fall there always came the same anxious, 
yearning gaze eastward. 

“T must go home,” he said, suddenly, one 
night, with a quick, appealing glance toward 
my husband; “I have stayed away too long. 
Surely I may go now with safety.” 

Esculapius hesitated. 

“My dear fellow,” he said, at last, “it is better 
to tell you the truth. You may go home for a 
little while, but it will only be for a very lit- 
tle while; if you stay here, it may be many 
years.” 

“There is no hope?” 

“Absolutely none.” 

The next day Mr. Jerningham and Hypatia 
went to San Gabriel for oranges. When they 
returned, Hypatia called me to her room. 

“Margaret,” she said, quietly, “I am going 
to marry Mr. Jerningham.” 

My surprise must have made itself manifest 
in my face; but she went on as calmly as she 
had commenced. 

“We were engaged years ago, and I broke 
the engagement. I think now that I acted 
wisely. I was younger then, and had a great 
many theories, and Mr. Jerningham opposed 
mea good deal. He has changed very much; 
I think he has improved in many respects. 
Ihave tried most of my theories since then; 
some of them have succeeded and others failed; 
but they can never be a source of discord be- 
tween us again. If I had married him then, 
we might have been very unhappy, and there is 
not a possibility of that now. I have sent for 
the little girls, and we will live here.” 

I have seen Hypatia among her children 





since then. I have seen a little pain-worn face 
light up at her coming, and known that four 
hearts had found in hers a haven of tenderness. 
I say I have seen all this and forgiven her; but 
that was years after. I got up and left the 
room without speaking. 

Esculapius was sitting in the fire-light. 

“My dear,” I said, “ Hypatia is going to marry 
Mr. Jerningham !” 

“Well?” 

“Do you mean that you are not amazed? 
—that it is not the most unaccountable, unrea- 
sonable ——” 

“Pardon me, my love, but when you came in, 
I thought, from your manner, you might have 
something startling to tell, and, naturally, I was 
expectant. Of course Hypatia will marry Mr. 
Jerningham. I supposed every one knew that. 
And I must say it strikes me as an uncommonly 
sensible match. Any other woman would have 
let her heart run away with her. Hypatia never 
does that. She is thoroughly, almost inhumanly, 
practical.” 

There are times when Esculapius has to be 
ignored. 

“My dear,” he said, humbly, after an eloquent 
silence, “does my memory fail me, or did I 
hear you remark at one time that Hypatia 
lacked poetry?” 

“Possibly. Why?” 

“Oh, nothing. I was only wondering”—he 
went on poking the fire thoughtfully—“I was 
only wondering, you know, whether your sug- 
gestion had anything to do with her promptness 
in supplying the lack.” 


“Ogilvie is a queer fellow,” said Esculapius, 
the day after we returned to San Francisco. 
“T met him in the bank to-day, and told him 
about those books of Jerningham’s. He looked 
at me a minute, and then walked away without 
answering. If he has mislaid them, why didn’t 
he say so? A man needn’t turn white over em- 
bezzling two or three volumes of Emerson.” 

“What else did you tell him?” 

“T don’t remember exactly—nothing alarm- 
ing—that Jerningham was going to housekeep- 
ing and wanted the books, and something about 
Hypatia and the children.” 

“My dear,” I said crushingly, “I thought 
every one knew that John Ogilvie was in love 
with Hypatia.” 

MARGARET COLLIER GRAHAM, 
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“ON WITH THE DANCE!” 


THE PRUDE IN LETTERS AND LIFE. 


It is deserving of remark and censure that 
American literature is become shockingly moral. 
There is not a doubt of it; our writers, if ac- 
cused, would make explicit confession that mo- 
rality is their only fault—morality in the strict 
and specific sense. Far be it from me to dis- 
parage and belittle this decent tendency to ig- 
nore the largest side of human nature, and live- 
liest element of literary interest. It has an 
eminence of its own; if it is not great art, it is 
at least great folly—a superior sort of folly to 
which none of the masters of letters have at- 
tained. Not Shakspeare, nor Cervantes, nor 
Goethe, nor Moliére, nor—no, not even Rabe- 
lais—ever achieved that shining pinnacle of 
propriety to which the latter-day American has 
aspired, by turning his back upon nature’s 
broad and fruitful levels, and his eyes upon the 
passionless altitudes where, throned upon con- 
genial ice, Miss Nancy sits to censure letters, 
putting the Muses into petticoats and affixing 
a fig-leaf upon Truth. Ours are an age and 
country of expurgated editions, emasculated art, 
and social customs that look over the top of a 
fan. 


Lo! prude-eyed Primdimity, mother of Gush, 
Sex-conscious, invoking the difficult blush; 

At vices that plague us and sins that beset, 
Sternly directing her private lorgnette, 

Whose lenses, self-searching instinctive for sin, 
Make image without of the fancies within. 
Itself, if examined, would show us, alas! 

A tiny transparency (French) on each glass. 


Now, prudery in letters, if it would but have 
the goodness not to coéxist with prudery in life, 
might be suffered with easy fortitude, inasmuch 
as one needs not read what one does not like, 
and between the license of the dear old bucks 
above mentioned, and the severities of Miss 
Nancy Howells, and Miss Nancy James, Jr., of 
other school, there is latitude for gratification 
of individual taste. But it occurs that a litera- 
ture rather accurately reflects all the virtues and 
other vices of its period and country, and its 





tendencies are but the matchings of thought 
with action. Hence, we may reasonably expect 
to find—and indubitably shall find—certain 
well-marked correspondences between the liter- 
ary faults which it pleases our writers to com- 
mit and the social crimes which it pleases the 
Adversary to see their readers commit. Within 
the current lustrum the prudery which had al- 
ready, for some seasons, been achieving a vine- 
gar-visaged and corkscrew-curled certain age in 
letters, has invaded the ball-room, and is infest- 
ing it in quantity. Supportable, because evad- 
able, in letters, it is here, for the opposite rea- 
son, insufferable; for one must dance and enjoy 
one’s self whether one likes it or not. Pleas- 
ure, I take it, is a duty not to be shirked at the 
command of disinclination. Youth, following 
the bent of inherited instinct, and loyally con- 
forming himself to the centuries, must shake a 
leg in the dance, and Age, from emulation and 
habit, and for the denial of rheumatic incapac- 
ity, must occasionally come twist his heel around 
though he twist it off in the performance. 
Dance we must, and dance we shall; that is 
settled; the question of magnitude is, Shall we 
caper jocund with the good grace of an easy 
conscience, or submit to shuffle half-heartedly 
with a sense of shame, wincing under the slow 
stroke of our own rebuking eye? To this mo- 
mentous conundrum let us now intelligently 
address our minds, sacredly pledged, as be- 
comes lovers of truth, to its determination in 
the manner most agreeable to our desires; 
and if, in pursuance of this laudable design, we 
have the unhappiness to bother the bunions 
decorating the all-pervading feet of the good 
people whose deprecations are voiced in 7he 
Dance of Death and the clamatory literature of 
which that blessed volume was the honored 
parent, upon their own corns be it; they should 
not have obtruded these eminences 


‘‘when youth and pleasure meet 
To chase the glowing hours with flying feet.” 


What, therefore, whence, and likewise why, 
is dancing? From what flower of our nature, 
fertilized by what pollen of circumstance or 
necessity, is it the fruit? Let us go to the root 
of the matter. 
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II. 
THE BEATING OF THE BLOOD. 


Nature takes a childish delight in tireless 
repetition. The days repeat themselves, the 
tides ebb and flow, the tree sways back and 
forth. This world is intent upon recurrences. 
Not the pendulum of a clock is more persistent 
of iteration than are all existing things; period- 
icity is the ultimate law and largest explanation 
of the universe—to do it over again the one in- 
satiable ambition of all that is. Everything vi- 
brates; through vibration alone do the senses 
discern it. We are not provided with means 
of cognizance of what is absolutely at rest; im- 
pressions come in waves. Recurrence, recur- 
rence, and again recurrence—that is the sole 
phenomenon. With what fealty we submit us 
to the law which compels the rhythm and reg- 
ularity to our movement—that makes us divide 
up passing time into brief equal intervals, mark- 
ing them off by some method of physical nota- 
tion, so that our senses may apprehend them. 
In all we do we unconsciously mark time like a 
clock, the leader of an orchestra with his dé¢on 
only more perfectly than the smith with his 
hammer, or the woman with her needle, be- 
cause his hand is better assisted by his ear, less 
embarrassed with zmpedimenta. The pedes- 
trian impelling his legs and the idler twiddling 
his thumbs are endeavoring, each in his uncon- 
scious way, to beat time to some inaudible music; 
and the graceless lout, sitting cross-legged in a 
horse-car, manages the affair with his toe. 

The more intently we labor the more in- 
tensely do we become absorbed in labor’s dumb 
song, until with body and mind engaged in the 
€cstacy of repetition, we resent an interruption 
of our work as we do a false note in music, and 
are mightily enamored of ourselves after for the 
power of application which was simply inability 
to desist. In this rhythm of toil is to be found 
the charm of industry. Toil has in itself no 
spell to conjure with, but its recurrences of mo- 
lecular action, cerebral and muscular, are as 
delightful as rhyme. 

Such of our pleasures as require movements 
equally rhythmic with those entailed by labor 
are almost equally agreeable, with the added 
advantage of being useless. Dancing, which 
is not only rhythmic movement, pure and sim- 
ple, undebased with any element of utility, but 
is capable of performance under conditions 
Positively baneful, is, for these reasons, the 
most engaging of them all; and if it were but 
one-half as wicked as the prudes have endeav- 
ored by method of naughty suggestion to make 
it, would lack of absolute bliss nothing but the 
other half. 





This ever active and unabatable something 
within us which compels us to be always mark- 
ing time we may call, for want of a better name, 
the instinct of rhythm. It is the esthetic prin- 
ciple of our nature; translated into words it has 
given us poetry ; into sound, music; into motion, 
dancing. Perhaps even painting may be re- 
ferred to it, space being the correlative of time, 
and color the correlative of tone. Weare fond 
of arranging our minute intervals of time into 
groups. We find certain of these groups highly 
agreeable, while others are no end unpleasant. 
In the former there is a singular regularity to 
be observed, which led hard-headed old Leib- 
nitz to the theory that our delight in music 
arises from an inherent affection for mathe- 
matics. Yet musicians have hitherto obtained 
but indifferent recognition for feats of calcula- 
tion, nor have the singing and playing of 
renowned mathematicians been unanimously 
commended by good judges. 

Music so intensifies and excites the instinct 
of rhythm that a strong volition is required to 
repress its physical expression. The univer- 
sality of this is well illustrated by the legend, 
found in some shape in most countries and lan- 
guages, of the boy with the fiddle who compels 
king, cook, peasant, clown, and all that kind of 
people, to follow him through the land; and in 
the myth of the Pied Piper of Hamelin we dis- 
cern abundant reason to think the instinct of 
rhythm an attribute of rats. Soldiers march so 
much livelier with music than without that it has 
been found a tolerably good substitute for the 
hope of plunder. When the foot-falls are audi- 
ble, as on the deck of a steamer, walking has 
an added pleasure, and even the pirate, with 
gentle consideration for the universal instinct, 
suffers his vanquished foeman to walk the 
plank. 

Dancing is simply marking time with the 
body, as an accompaniment to music, though 
the same—without the music—is done with 
only the head and forefinger in a New England 
meeting-house at psalm time. (The peculiar 
dance named in honor of St. Vitus is executed 
with or without music, at the option of the mu- 
sician.) But the body is a clumsy piece of 
machinery, requiring some attention and ob- 
servation to keep it accurately in time to the 
fiddling. The smallest diversion of the thought, 
the briefest relaxing of the mind, is fatal to the 
performance. ’Tis as easy to fix attention on 
a sonnet of Shakspeare while working at whist 
as gloat upon your partner while waltzing. It 
can not be intelligently, appreciatively, and ade- 
quately accomplished—crede experto. 

On the subject of poetry, Emerson says: 
“Metre begins with pulse-beat, and the length 
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of lines in songs and poems is determined by 
the inhalation and exhalation of the lungs,” and 
this really goes near to the root of the matter; 
albeit we might derive therefrom the unsup- 
ported inference that a poet “fat and scant of 
breath” would write in lines of a foot each, 
while the more able-bodied bard, with the capa- 
cious lungs of a pearl-diver, would deliver him- 
self all across his page, with “the spacious volu- 
bility of a drumming decasyllabon.” 

While the heart, working with alternate con- 
traction and dilatation, sends the blood intermit- 
tently through the brain, and the outer world 
apprises us of its existence only by successive 
impulses, it must result that our sense of things 
will be rhythmic. The brain being alternately 
stimulated and relaxed we must think—as we 
feel—in waves, apprehending nothing continu- 
ously, and incapable of a consciousness that is 
not divisible into units of perception of which 
we make mental record and physical sign. 
That is why we dance. That is why we can, 
may, must, will, and shall dance, and the gates 
of Philistia shall not prevail against us. 


La valse légére, la valse légére, 

The free, the bright, the debonair, 
That stirs the strong, and fires the fair 
With joy like wine of vintage rare— 
That lends the swiftly circling pair 

A short surcease of killing care, 

With music in the dreaming air, 

With elegance and grace to spare. 
Vive! vive la valse, la valse légére ! 


Ill. 
THERE ARE CORNS IN EGYPT. 


Our civilization—wise child!—knows its fa- 
ther in the superior civilization whose colossal 
vestiges are found along the Nile. To those, 
then, who see in the dance a civilizing art, it 
can not be wholly unprofitable to glance at this 
polite accomplishment as it existed among the 
ancient Egyptians, and was by them transmit- 
ted—with various modifications, but preserv- 
ing its essentials of identity—to other nations 
and other times. And here we have first to 
note that, as in all the nations of antiquity, the 
dance in Egypt was principally a religious 
ceremony; the pious old boys that builded the 
pyramids executed their jigs as an act of wor- 
ship. Diodorus Siculus informs us that Osiris, 
in his proselyting travels among the peoples sur- 
rounding Egypt—for Osiris was what we would 
call a circuit preacher—was accompanied by 
dancers male and dancers female. From the 
sculptures on some of the oldest tombs of 
Thebes it is seen that the dances there de- 





picted did not greatly differ from those in pres- 
ent favor in the same region ; although it seems 
a fair inference from the higher culture and re- 
finement of the elder period that they were 
distinguished by graces correspondingly su- 
perior. That dances having the character of 
religious rites were not always free from an 
element that we would term indelicacy, but 
which their performers and witnesses probably 
considered the commendable exuberance of 
zeal and devotion, is manifest from the follow- 
ifg passage of Herodotus, in which reference 
is made to the festival of Bubastis: 


‘*Men and women come sailing all together, vast 
numbers in each boat, many of the women with casta- 
nets, which they strike, while some of the men pipe dur- 
ing the whole period of the voyage; the remainder of 
the voyagers, male and female, sing the while, and 
make a clapping with their hands. When they arrive 
opposite to any town on the banks of the stream they 
approach the shore, and while some of the women con- 
tinue to play and sing, others call aloud to the females 
of the place and load them with abuse, a certain num- 
ber dancing and others standing up, uncovering them- 
selves. Proceeding in this way all along the river course 
they reach Bubastis, where they celebrate the feast with 
abundant sacrifice.” 


Of the mysteries of Isis and Osiris, in which 
dancing played an important part, the charac- 
ter of the ceremonies is matter of dim conjec- 
ture; but from the hints that have come down 
to us like significant shrugs and whispers from 
a discreet past, which could say a good deal 
more if it had a mind to, I hasten to infer that 
they were no better than they should have 
been. 

Naturally the dances for amusement of oth- 
ers were regulated in movement and gesture 
to suit the taste of patrons: for the refined, 
decency and moderation; for the wicked, a 
soupcon of the other kind of excellence. In 
the latter case the buffoon, an invariable ad- 
junct, committed a thousand extravagances, 
and was a dear, delightful, naughty ancient 
Egyptian. These dances were performed by 
both men and women; sometimes together, 
more frequently in separate parties. The men 
seem to have confined themselves mostly to 
exercises requiring strength of leg and arm. 
The figures on the tombs represent men in 
lively and vigorous postures, some in attitude 
preliminary to leaping, others in the air. This 
feature of agility would be a novelty in the 
oriental dances of to-day; the indolence of the 
spectator being satisfied with a slow, voluptuous. 
movement congenial to his disposition. When, 
on the contrary, the performance of our pre- 
historic friends was governed and determined 
by ideas of grace, there were not infrequently: 
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from six to eight musical instruments, the 
harp, guitar, double-pipe, lyre, and tambourine 
of the period being most popular, and these 
commonly accompanied by a clapping of hands 
to mark the time. 

As with the Greeks, dancers were had in at 
dinner to make merry; for although the upper- 
class Egyptian was forbidden to practice the 
art, either as an accomplishment or for the 
satisfaction of his emotional nature, it was not 
considered indecorous to hire professionals to 
perform before him and his female and young. 
The female dancer usually habited herself in a 
loose, flowing robe, falling to the ankles and 
bound at the waist, while about the hips was 
fastened a narrow, ornate girdle. This costume 
—in point of opacity imperfectly superior to a 
spanking breeze—is not always discernible in 
the sculptures; but it is charitably believed 
that the pellucid garment, being merely painted 
over the figures, has been ravished away by the 
hand of Time—the wretch! 

One of the dances was a succession of pleas- 
ing attitudes, the hands and arms rendering 
important assistance—the body bending back- 
ward and forward and swaying laterally, the 
jigurante sometimes half-kneeling, and in that 
position gracefully posturing, and again bal- 


anced on one foot, the arms and hands waving 


slowly in time to the music. In another dance 
the fzvouette, and other figures dear to the bald- 
headed beaux of the modern play-house, were 
practiced in the familiar way. Four thousand 
years ago, the senses of the young ancient 
Egyptian—wild, heady lad !—were kicked into 
confusion by the dark-skinned belle of the bal- 
let, while senility, with dimmed eyes “purging 
thick amber and plum-tree gum,” rubbed its dry 
hands in feverish approval at the self-same 
feat. Dear, dear, but it was a bad world four 
thousand years ago! 

Sometimes they danced in pairs, men and 
women indifferently, the latter arrangement 
seeming to us preferable by reason of the 
women’s conspicuously superior grace and al- 
most equal agility; for it is in evidence on the 
tombs that tumblers and acrobats were com- 
monly of the softer sex. Some of the attitudes 
were similar to those which drew from Socrates 
the ungallant remark that women were capable 
of learning anything which you will that they 
should know. The figures in this pas de deux 
appear frequently to have terminated in what 
children, with their customary coarseness of 
speech, are pleased to call “wringing the dish- 
clout”—clasping the hands, throwing the arms 
above the head and turning rapidly, each as on 
a pivot, without loosing the hands of the other, 
and resting again in position. 





Sometimes, with no other music than the 
percussion of hands, a man would execute 2 
pas seul, which it is to be presumed he enjoyed. 
Again, with a riper and better sense of musical 
methods, the performer accompanied himself, 
or, as in this case it usually was, herself, on the 
double- pipes, the guitar or the tambourine, 
while the familiar hand-clapping was done by 
attendants. A step not unlike that of the 
abominable clog-dance of the “variety” stage 
and “music hall” of the present day consisted 
in striking the heel of first one foot and then 
the other, the hands and arms being employed 
to diminish the monotony of the movement. 
For amusement and instruction of the vulgar, 
buffoons in herds of ten or more infested the 
streets, hopping and posing to the noise of a 
drum. 

As illustrating the versatility of the dance, 
its wide capacities of adaptation to human 
emotional needs, I may mention here the pro- 
cession of women to the tomb of a friend or 
relative. Punishing the tambourine or dara- 
booka drum, and bearing branches of palm 
or other symbolic vegetables, these sprightly 
mourners passed through the streets with songs 
and dances which, under the circumstances, 
can hardly have failed to eminently gratify the 
person so fortunate as to have his memory 
honored by so delicate and appropriate observ- 
ance. 


IV. 


A REEF IN THE GABARDINE. 


The early Jew danced ritually and socially. 
Some of his dances and the customs connected 
therewith were of his own devising; others he 
picked up in Egypt, the latter, no doubt, being 
more firmly fixed in his memory by the neces- 
sity of practicing them—albeit behind the back 
of Moses—while he had them still fresh in his 
mind; for he would naturally resort to every 
human and inhuman device to wile away the 
dragging decades consumed in tracing the laby- 
rinthine sinuosities of his course in the Wilder- 
ness. When a man has assurance that he will 
not be permitted to arrive at the point for 
which he set out, perceiving that every step 
forward is a step wasted, he will pretty cer- 
tainly use his feet to a better purpose than 
walking. Clearly, at a time when all the 
chosen people were Wandering Jews, they would 
dance all they knew how. We know that they 
danced in worship of the Golden Calf, and that 
previously “Miriam the prophetess, sister of 
Aaron, took a timbrel in her hand; and all the 
women went out after her with timbrels and 
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with dances.” And ever so many generations 
before, Laban complained to Jacob that Jacob 
had stolen away instead of letting him send 
him off with songs and mirth and music on the 
tabret and harp, a method of speeding the 
parting guest which would naturally include 
dancing, although the same is not of explicit 
record. 

The religious ceremonies of the Jews had 
not at all times the restraint and delicacy which 
it is to be wished the Lord had exacted, for we 
read of King David himself dancing before the 
Ark in a condition so nearly nude as to greatly 
scandalize the daughter of Saul. By the way, 
this incident has been always a stock argument 
for the extinction and decent interment of the 
unhappy anti-dancer. Conceding the necessity 
of his extinction, I am yet indisposed to attach 
much weight to the Davidian precedent, for it 
does not appear that he was acting under di- 
vine command, directly or indirectly imparted, 
and whenever he followed the hest of his own 
sweet will, David had a notable knack at going 
wrong. Perhaps the best value of the incident 
consists in the evidence it affords that dancing 
was not forbidden—save possibly by divine in- 
junction—to the higher classes of Jews: for 
unless we are to suppose the dancing of David 
to have been the mere clumsy capering of a 
loutish mood (a theory which our respect for 
royalty, even when divested of its imposing 
externals, forbids us to entertain), we are bound 
to assume previous instruction and practice in 
the art. We have, moreover, the later example 
of the daughter of Herodias, whose dancing 
before Herod was so admirably performed that 
she was suitably rewarded with a testimonial of 
her step-father’s esteem. To these examples 
many more might be added, showing by cumu- 
lative evidence that among the ancient people 
whose religion was good enough for us to 
adopt and improve, dancing was a polite and 
proper accomplishment, although not always 
decorously executed on seasonable occasion. 


V. 


ENTER, A TROUPE OF ANCIENTS, DANCING. 


The oldest authentic human records now de- 
cipherable are the cuneiform inscriptions from 
the archives of Assurbanipal, recently translated 
by the late Mr. George Smith, of the British 
Museum; and in them we find abundant refer- 
ence to the dance, but must content ourselves 
with a single one: 


‘‘The kings of Arabia who, against my agreement, 
sinned ; whom in the midst of battle alive I had captured 





in hand, to make that Bitrichitii Heavy burdens I 
caused them to carry, and I caused them to take 
building its brick-work with dancing and music; 

with joy and shouting, from the foundation to its 
roof, I built 


A Mesopotamian king, who had the genius 
to conceive the dazzling idea of communicating 
with the readers of this distant generation by 
taking impressions of carpet-tacks on cubes of 
unbaked clay, is surely entitled to a certain 
veneration; and when he associates dancing 
with such commendable actions as making por- 
ters of his royal captives, it is not becoming in 
us meaner mortals to set up a contrary opinion. 
Indeed, nothing can be more certain than that 
the art of dancing was not regarded by the an- 
cients generally in the light of a frivolous ac- 
complishment, or its practice a thing wherewith 
to wile away a tedious hour. In their minds it 
evidently had a certain dignity and elevation; 
so much so that they associated it with their 
ideas (tolerably correct ones, on the whole,) of 
art, harmony, beauty, truth, and religion. With 
them, dancing bore a relation to walking and the 
ordinary movements of the limbs, similar to that 
which poetry bears to prose; and as our own 
Emerson—himself something of an ancient— 
defines poetry as the piety of the intellect, so, 
Homer would doubtless have defined dancing 
as the devotion of the body, if he hadjhad the un- 
speakable advantage of a training in the French 
school of epigram. Such a view of it is natural 
to the unsophisticated pagan mind, and to all 
minds of clean, wholesome, and simple under- 
standing. It is only the intellect that has been 
subjected to the strain of overwrought religious 
enthusiasm of the more sombre sort that can 
discern a lurking devil in the dance, or anything 
but an exhilarating and altogether delightful 
outward manifestation of an inner sense of har- 
mony, joy, and well-being. Under the stress 
of morbid feeling, or the overstrain of religious 
excitement, coarsely organized natures see or 
create something gross and prurient in things 
intrinsically sweet and pure; and it happens 
that when the dance has fallen to their shaping 
and direction, as in religious rites, then it has 
received its most objectionable development 
and perversion. But the grossness of dances 
devised by the secular mind for purposes of 
esthetic pleasure is all in the censorial critic, 
who deserves the same kind of rebuke adminis- 
tered by Dr. Johnson to Boswell, who asked 
the Doctor if he considered a certain nude 
statue indecent. “No, sir; but your question 
is.” 

It would be an unfortunate thing, indeed, if 
the “prutient prudes” of the meeting-houses 
were permitted to make the laws by which so- 
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ciety should be governed. The same unhappy 
psychological condition which makes the dance 
an unclean thing in their jaundiced eyes ren- 
ders it impossible for them to enjoy art or liter- 
ature when the subject is natural, the treatment 
free and joyous. The ingenuity that can dis- 
cover an indelicate provocative in the waltz 
will have no difficulty in snouting out all man- 
ner of uncleanliness in Shakspeare, Chaucer, 
Boccacio—nay, even in the New Testament. 
It would detect an unpleasant suggestiveness 
in the Medicean Venus, and two in the Dancing 
Faun. To all such the ordinary functions of 
life are impure; the natural man and woman 
things to blush at; all the economies of nature 
full of shocking improprieties. 

In the Primitive Church dancing was a reli- 
gious rite, no less than it was under the older 
dispensation among the Jews. On the eve of 
sacred festivals, the young people were accus- 
tomed to assemble, sometimes before the church 
door, sometimes in the choir or nave of the 
church, and dance and sing hymns in honor of 
the saint whose festival it was. Easter Sunday, 
especially, was so celebrated; and rituals of a 
comparatively modern date contain the order 
in which it is appointed that the dances are to 
be performed, and the words of the hymns to 
the music of which the youthful devotees flung 
up their pious heels. But I digress. 

In Plato’s time, the Greeks held that dancing 
awakened and preserved in the soul—as I do 
not doubt that it does—the sentiment of har- 
mony and proportion; and in accordance with 
this idea Simonides, with a happy knack at epi- 
gram, defined dances as “poems in dumb-show.” 

In his Repudlic, Plato classifies the Grecian 
dances as, domestic, designed for relaxation 
and amusement; military, to promote strength 
and activity in battle; and religious, to accom- 
pany the sacred songs at pious festivals. To 
the last class belongs the dance which Theseus 
is said to have instituted on his return from 
Crete, after having abated the Minotaur nui- 
sance. At the head of a noble band of youth, 
this public-spirited reformer of abuses himself 
executed this dance. Theseus as a dancing- 
master does not much fire the imagination, it 
is true; ‘but the incident has its value and pur- 
pose in this dissertation all the same. Theseus 
called his dance Geranos, or the “Crane,” be- 
Cause its figures resembled those described by 
that fowl aflight; and Plutarch fancied he dis- 
covered in it a meaning which one does not so 
readily discover in Plutarch’s explanation. 

It is certain that, in the time of Anacreon,* 





*It may be noted here that the popular conception of this 
Poet as a frivolous sensualist is unsustained by evidence and 
Tepudiated by all having knowledge of the matter. Although 





the Greeks loved the dance. That poet, with 
frequent repetition, felicitates himself that age 
has not deprived him of his skill in it. ‘In Ode 
LIII., he declares that in the dance he renews 
his youth : 


‘*When I behold the festive train 
Of dancing youth, I'm young again. 
7 * * ~ * 


7 

And let me, while the wild and young 

Trip the mazy dance along, 

Fling my heap of years away, 

And be as wild, as young, as they.” 
—Moore. 


And so in Ode LIX., which seems to be a 
vintage hymn: 


‘* When he whose verging years decline 
As deep into the vale as mine, 
When he inhales the vintage cup, 
His feet, new-winged, from earth spring up, 
And, as he dances, the fresh air 
Plays, whispering, through his silvery hair." 
—Id. 


In Ode XLVIL., he boasts that age has not 
impaired his relish for, nor his power of indul- 
gence in, the feast and dance: 


‘*’Tis true my fading years decline, 
Yet I can quaff the brimming wine 
As deep as any stripling fair 
Whose cheeks the flush of morning wear ; 
And if amidst the wanton crew 
I'm called to wind the dance’s clew, 





love and wine were his constant themes, there is good ground 
for the belief that he wrote of them with greater abandon than 
he indulged in them—a not uncommon practice of the poet-folk, 
by the way, and one to which those who sing of deeds of arms 
are perhaps especially addicted. The great age which Anac- 
reon attained points to a temperate life ; and he more than once 
denounces intoxication with as great zeal as a modern reformer 
who has eschewed the flagon for the trencher. According to 
Anacreon, drunkenness is ‘‘the vice of barbarians ;” though, 
for the matter of that, it is difficult to say what achievable vice 
isnot. In Ode LXII., he sings: 


“Fill me, boy, as deep a draught 
As e’er was filled, as e’er was quaffed ; 
But let the water amply flow 
To cool the grape’s intemperate glow. 
* * * * * * 


For though the bowl’s the grave of sadness, 
Ne’er let it be the birth of madness ; 

No! banish from our board to-night 

The revelries of rude delight ; 

To Scythians leave these wild excesses, 
Ours be the joy that soothes and blesses ! 
And, while the temperate bowl we wreathe, 
In concert let our voices breathe, 

Beguiling every hour alon 

With harmony of soul and song.” 


Maximus of Tyre, speaking of Polycrates the Tyrant (tyrant, 
be it remembered, meant only usurper, not oppressor), consid- 
ered the happiness of that potentate secure because he had a 
powerful navy and such a friend as Anacreon—the word navy 
naturally suggesting cold water, and cold water, Anacreon. In 
short, the position of A , with refe to drink, seems 
to have been of the same commendable sort as that of the man 
who, having just swallowed a goblet of brandy, was accosted 
by an astonished friend with ‘“‘Why, I thought you werea total 
abstainer!” ‘‘So I am,” was the thoughtful reply ; ‘‘so I am— 
but not a bigoted one.” 
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Then shalt thou see this vigorous hand 
Not faltering on the Bacchant’s wand. 
* * 


* * * * 
For, though my fading years decay— 
Though manhood’s prime hath passed away, 
Like old Silenus, sire divine, 
With blushes borrowed from the wine 
T’'ll wanton ’mid the dancing train, 
And live my follies o’er again.” —/d. 


Cornelius Nepos, I think, mentions among the 
admirable qualities of the great Epaminondas 
that he had an extraordinary talent for music 
and dancing. Epaminondas accomplishing his 
jig must be accepted as a pleasing and instruc- 
tive figure in the history of the dance. 

Lucian says that a dancer must have some 
skill as an actor, and some acquaintance with 
mythology—the reason being that the dances 
at the festivals of the gods partook of the char- 
acter of pantomime, and represented the most 
picturesque events and passages in the popular 
religion. Religious knowledge is happily no 


longer regarded as a necessary qualification for 
the dance; and, in point of fact, nothing is com- 
monly more foreign to the minds of those who 
excel in it. 

It is related of Aristides the Just that he 
danced at an entertainment given by Dionysius 
the Tyrant, and Plato, who was also a guest, 


probably confronted him in the set. 

The “dance of the wine-press,” described by 
Longinus, was originally modest and proper, 
but seems to have become in the process of 
time—and probably by the stealthy participa- 
tion of disguised prudes—a kind of can-can. 

In the high-noon of human civilization—in 
the time of Pericles at Athens—dancing seems 
to have been regarded as a civilizing and refin- 
ing amusement, in which the gravest dignitaries 
and most renowned worthies joined with indu- 
bitable alacrity, if problematic advantage. Soc- 
rates himself—at an advanced age, too—was 
persuaded by the virtuous Aspasia to cut his 
caper with the rest of them. 

Horace (Ode IX., Book I.,) exhorts the youth 
not to despise the dance: 


‘‘Nec dulcis amores 
Sperne puer, neque tu choreas.” 


Which may be freely translated thus: 





Boy, in Love's game don’t miss a trick, 
Nor be in the dance a walking stick. 


In Ode IV., Book I., he says: 


‘*Jam Cytherea choros ducit Venus, inminente Luna, 
Junctzeque Nymphis Gratize decentes 
Alterno terram quatiunt pede ;” etc. 


At moonrise, Venus and her joyous band 
Of Nymphs and Graces leg it o’er the land. 


In Ode XXXVI., Book I. (supposed to have 
been written when Numida returned from the 
war in Spain, with Augustus, and referring to 
which an old commentator says: “We may 
judge with how much tenderness Horace loved 
his friends, when he celebrates their return with 
sacrifices, songs, and dances”), he writes: 


‘*CressA ne careat pulchra dies nota ; 
Neu promtz modus amphore, 
Neu morem in Salium sit requies pedum ;” etc, 


Let not the day forego its mark, 

Nor lack the wine-jug’s honest bark ; 

Like Salian priests we'll toss our toes— 
Choose partners for the dance—here goes! 


It has been hastily inferred that, in the time 
of Cicero, dancing was not held in good repute 
among the Romans; but I prefer to consider his 
ungracious dictum (in De Amicitia, I think) 
“Nemo sobrius saltat”—no sober man dances— 
as merely the spiteful and envious fling of a man 
who could not himself dance, and am disposed 
to congratulate the golden youth of the Eternal 
City on the absence of the solemn, consequen- 
tial, and egotistic orator from their festivals and 
merry-makings, where his shining talents would ° 
have been so many several justifications for his 
forcible extrusion. No doubt his eminence se- 
cured him many invitations to the balls of the 
period, and some of these he probably felt con- 
strained to accept; but it is highly unlikely that 
he was often solicited to dance; and probably 
wiled away the tedious hours of inaction by 
instructing the fibrous virgins and gouty bucks 
in the principles of jurisprudence. Cicero as a 
wall-flower is an interesting object, and, turn- 
ing to another branch of our subject, in this 
picturesque attitude we leave him Left talking. 

BASHI BAZOUK. 
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IN THE LAVA BEDS. 


The Modoc war was practically ended in 
May, 1873, soon after General Jefferson C. 
Davis, then commanding the Department of 
the Columbia, assumed personal direction of 
the troops in the field. From the seventh to 
the twentieth of May, gallant Major Harry 
Hasbrouck, of the Fourth Artillery, was en- 
gaged in a scouting expedition through the 
Lave Beds. His force consisted of Battery B 
(the light battery), Fourth Artillery, Companies 
B and G of the First Cavalry, and the Warm 
Spring Indian allies—two hundred and ten 
men in all. Officers and soldiers suffered ter- 
rible hardships—lack of food and water, loss of 
sleep, and other physical discomforts. But the 
reward for these troubles was wholly adequate. 
At Dry Lake, a waterless basin in the centre of 
the beds, the men were hurried from their 
blankets in the gray of morning by a rattling 
volley from Modoc rifles and deafening yells of 
exultation. The redoubtable Captain Jack led 
the Indians. With a zeal born of blind confi- 
dence the warriors leaped nimbly from crag to 
crag at his behest. He may have relied upon 
a sense of justice for some of his strength. 
He certainly was strong in the prestige of a 
victor who had yet to learn the weakening 
influences of defeat. Hasbrouck had taken 
every possible precaution against a surprise. 
The temporary camp had been selected as 
affording the best facilities for repelling assail- 
ants, and the picket posts met every prudential 
requirement. Had the sentinels been gifted 
with the sensitive scent of the deer, or the eye- 
sight of the owl, the onslaught of the enemy 
might have been anticipated by a few moments. 
The first intimation of the close proximity of 
the Indians were the shots and shouts. Has- 
brouck swiftly placed his men in skirmish line 
and began aggressive work. In previous fights 
the Modocs had picked off the soldiers and de- 
moralized the ranks by the devices peculiar to 
Savage warfare. The Indians only exposed 
themselves to view when they felt sure of a 
victory. Hasbrouck gave them little time to 
select their living targets. He made an irreg- 
ular charge which was fatal to several of the 
shrieking fiends, and sent the entire outfit— 
bucks, squaws, and pappooses—flying for their 
lives. This was the decisive contest of the 
war. Our casualties were seven killed and nine 
wounded. The damage was done by the first 





volley from the hostiles. The Modoc tribe em- 
braced three factions: the Lost Rivers, among 
whom Captain Jack belonged; the Combat- 
woshes, or Rock Indians, who dwelt in the 
Lava Beds, and the Cottonwoods, whose wig- 
wams were by the creek of that name on Fair- 
child’s Ranch, a locality twenty-three miles 
southwest of the beds. The Cottonwoods 
suffered most severely in the Dry Lake fight. 
Their leading warrior, bearing the prosaic title 
of Ellen’s Man, succumbed to the unerring ac- 
curacy of a Warm Spring scout. The loss 
was doubly disastrous to the hostiles, from the 
fact that Jack had assured his followers, pre- 
vious to the fight, that no Modoc could be in- 
jured by a white man’s bullet. He had con- 
sulted the tribal oracle, with this Delphian re- 
sult. The Indians, as it afterward transpired, 
held a hasty council of war upon the occasion 
of the first halt. The Cottonwoods denounced 
Jack as a false prophet, and advocated a meas- 
ure approximating to the want of confidence 
vote in English legislation. Jack refused to 
resign, and could not be deposed. The wran- 
gle resulted in a division of the tribe. The 
chieftain and his Lost Rivers and Cumbat- 
woshes started off in the direction of Oregon. 
The Cottonwoods fled to the south. Hasbrouck 
struck the trail of the Cottonwoods in a few 
hours, and dropped several stragglers, Before 
the fight the command. had scouted afoot. 
Horses were now brought to the edge of the 
beds, under escort, and placed at the disposal 
of the wearied men. The facility with which 
the artillerymen fought as infantry and cavalry 
was highly complimentary to the artillery 
branch of the service. The Cottonwoods 
passed out of the beds and into a chain of 
ragged mountains many miles to the south. 
They were followed until the horses refused to 
travel further. Hasbrouck reported at Fair- 
child’s on the twentieth of May, with an ex- 
hausted command. Both men and horses had 
been worked out. The jaded steeds were 
bloody about the feet, nearly shoeless, and suf- 
fered sorely from strains and sprains. Such 
was the first scout under the orders of General 
Davis. He was proud of its success, and the 
words of commendation he bestowed upon 
Major Hasbrouck brought blushes to the cheeks 
of that dashing officer. 

A couple of days elapsed, and the Hasbrouck 
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scout bore fresh fruits. The Cottonwoods had 
been so hardly pressed in the chase that they 
were reduced to the verge of starvation. With 
the aid of a friendly squaw, living at the ranch, 
they got word to General Davis that they were 
willing to cease fighting if the Boston warriors 
were ofthe same mind. The peace negotiations 
with this faction were soon concluded. The 
basis was unconditional surrender. At six 
o’clock on the afternoon of May 2oth, the Cot- 
tonwoods wound around a hill near the camp 
in motley procession, and came at funeral pace 
to a bench of greensward ‘in front of headquar- 
ters. They were filthy, ragged, and generally 
repulsive. The female faces were coated with 
tar, which, with the northern tribes, is the em- 
blem of deepest mourning. The prisoners num- 
bered sixty-three—twelve bucks, twenty squaws, 
and thirty-one children. Each buck wore the 
uniform of a private soldier, and carried a 
Springfield rifle. The squaws wore tattered 
and torn calico gowns, or the remnants of army 
blankets. The children had to depend mainly 
upon their robust constitutions for protection 
from the extremes of heat and cold. The bucks 
were generally small of stature, but wiry and 
muscular. The young squaws inclined to em- 
bonpoint, and those past the meridian of life to 
bones. The children were comely and bright, 
but precociously combative. Even the toddling 
child would grab a handful of sand, stones, or 
sticks, and make a vicious fling at the pale-face 
who sought to force a close acquaintance. In- 
dian ponies formed a sorry feature in the group. 
These luckless brutes, about the size of Shet- 
lands, were principally mane, tail, foretop, and 
fetlock. Rough usage and rougher fare had 
reduced them to mere skeletons. I had hardly 
finished a hasty inspection of the Cottonwoods 
when General Davis appeared on the scene. 
Each buck advanced, laid his rifle on the 
ground, gave his name, shook hands with the 
General, and calmly awaited instructions. The 
squaws and children huddled together and re- 
mained perfectly passive. At a respectful dis- 
tance stood officers, soldiers, and war corres- 
pondents, who viewed with curiosity the singular 
scene. General Davis terminated the ceremo- 
nies with these remarks: “I will give you a 
camp where you may remain to-night. If you 
try to run or escape, you will be shot.” The 
order was explained and obedience promised. 
The list of prisoners included names of note in 
the tribe. First in the order of ferocious repu- 
tation were Huka Jim, Shacknasty Jim, Steam- 
boat Frank, and Bogus Charley. Huka en- 
joyed special distinction as a murderer, trailer, 
and marksman. He had the characteristic 
popularly ascribed to the singed cat, in that he 





was smarter than his appearance indicated. 
Shacknasty was slight of build and barely five 
feet high. Steamboat was the heaviest of the 
four, and about the height of Bogus, who stood 
five feet ten inches in his moccasins. Huka 
and Shacknasty were stoical of countenance. 
Bogus had a hypocritical grin which comported 
with his reputation. Steamboat smiled with 
the whites of his eyes. It always made my 
flesh crawl to look at Steamboat. Bogus was 
of the willowy type, and agile asacat. A strik- 
ing feature of the Modocs was an obliquity of 
the eye, which, to my mind, suggests a Tartar 
exodus to the northern coast in some. remote 
period of the past. The two Jims and Steam- 
boat and Bogus were entitled to halters, by 
reason of murders and other deviltries com- 
mitted among the white settlers. They were 
on the Government black list for active partici- 
pation in the Peace Commission massacre, 
when General Canby and Rev. Dr. Thomas 
were foully slain, and Colonel A. B. Meacham 
was wounded and partially scalped. 

The surrender of these outcasts put the camp 
in the best of humor. The men were merry 
as boys, and the officers enjoyed, in anticipa- 
tion, the pleasure of reunions with near and 
dear ones. By ten o’clock the last Modoc had 
gorged himself to repletion; the Indian camp 
and our own tented village were wrapped in 
slumber, and the measured tread of the senti- 
nels and the occasional howl of a cur were the 
only sounds heard. The night passed away 
without incident save one of a domestic charac- 
ter among the Indians. It was a boy. 

At an early hour in the morning, General 
Davis, Fairchild—rancher, guide, and scout— 
Bogus and Steamboat, and the two Modoc 
Jims, held a private conference. The four sav- 
ages stated, in substance, that they had experi- 
enced a change of heart, and were now friends 
of the Boston (Indian term for white) men. 
They yearned to show the General that the al- 
teration in their feelings was a tangible reality 
—that their regard for him was of the most en- 
during nature. They would assist him to ferret 
out the bad men whom the soldiers had been 
unable to catch. They were willing, after the 
manner of the lamented A. Ward, to sacrifice 
any relative in his interest. The proposition 
first discussed was made by Shacknasty. It 
was to the effect that the quartette would act 
as spies, and aid in the destruction of Jack’s 
band. It was explained to the traitors that the 
services they might render were to be consid- 
ered in mitigation of punishment for past of- 
fenses. The General positively declined to 
make any other promises. 

About noon the camp was startled by a gen- 
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wine sensation. General Davis, Mr. Fairchild, 
five soldiers of the Fourth Artillery, a special 
correspondent, and the four red-handed Modocs 
suddenly rode away together in the direction 
of the Lava Beds. Each member of the party 
was armed, and some of them may have been 
eager fora fray. I can safely acquit one mem- 
ber of any such eagerness. The General car- 
ried two self-cocking revolvers; Fairchild, the 
soldiers, and the special were armed with car- 
bines; and the Indians were provided with 
Springfield rifles and a prodigal supply of car- 
tridges. The Indians preferred the rifles be- 
cause of their superiority to the carbines. The 
day was pleasant, the road, barring fugitive 
blocks of lava which now and then caused the 
animals to stumble, was fairly adapted for 
horseback traveling, and the ride, under most 
circumstances, would have been highly enjoy- 
able. But the proverbial thorn was there. It 
was difficult for me to realize that the four sav- 
ages, who rode just in the advance, had been 
divested of their hostile intent, and transformed 
into peaceful, plodding scouts in the space of 
twenty-four hours. The regeneration was too 
miraculous for belief. I was prepared to see 
these aborigines whirl around in their saddles 
and pay us a few leaden compliments. I even 


considered the relative speed of the horses we 


rode. I thought of the dispatch I could show 
in case trouble occurred and it became neces- 
sary for me to ride away forsuccor. It afforded 
me a sort of melancholy satisfaction to think 
that it might be my first duty to ride off in case 
firing began. My view of the situation was not 
rendered more agreeable when it became neces- 
sary to send two of our soldier escort on a 
special mission to Hasbrouck, then encamped 
on Lost River, distant sixty miles. General 
Davis announced that the party, as now con- 
stituted, would halt on the western border of 
the Lava Beds, and, next morning, proceed di- 
rectly through the beds to Boyle’s Camp. This 
camp was a permanent depot for stores. It 
was situated on a peninsula jutting out from 
the eastern side of Rhett Lake. Most of the 


Modocs were supposed to have left the beds, 


and the soldiers were being concentrated at 
Boyle’s to recruit for outside scouting opera- 
tions. We reached the border of the beds in 
about four hours, our ride having been entirely 
peaceful. We found that the evacuation was 
all but completed. The last of the troops, 
under Colonel Mendenhall and Captains Field, 
Bancroft, Throckmorton, and other officers of 
the Fourth Artillery, were encamped on the 
brow of the bluff overlooking the beds from the 
west, and had arranged to depart next day for 
the Boyle Camp, by way of Lost River. This 





was a circuitous route, but the only one avail- 
able for the infantry. We were the guests of 
Colonel Mendenhall for the night. 

After supper, I strolled along the edge of the 
bluff for my last view of the Modocs’ rocky 
abode. The Lava Beds are of historical inter- 
est. As the scenes of Modoc triumphs they 
will ever claim the attention of the civilized 
world. Seventy warriors, encumbered with 
women and children to the number of two hun- 
dred, had defied the United States Government 
for months and months, killed and wounded 
soldiers equal to three times the number of 
their own fighting force, and again and again 
repulsed attacking parties consisting of several 
hundred regular soldiers. I recall to mind no 
instance in modern or ancient warfare surpass- 
ing in rude heroism the desperate defense 
made by the Modocs. Their success, of course, 
was largely due to the fact that the soldiers 
were not familiar with the ramifications and 
sinuosities of the beds. The Modoc Lava Beds 
(there are other lava beds in Oregon, Idaho, 
and Arizona) are situated northeast from Yreka, 
Siskiyou County, California, about fifty-three 
miles in an air line. This distance is over 
eighty miles by road. The beds proper have 
a width of ten miles north and south, and run 
east and west fifteen miles. They are bounded 
on the north by Rhett Lake, half of which 
sheet of water is in Oregon. The old emigrant 
road, familiar to many who crossed the plains 
in early days, skirts the eastern side of the 
beds. To the south is a nameless range of 
mountains. The western boundary is a bluff 
which continues north along the western shore 
of the lake. It is a rocky bluff, its face nearly 
a sheer precipice, and from the level of the beds 
to its summit the distance is five hundred and 
eighty-six feet. The bluff is the coign of van- 
tage in viewing the beds. The entire lava 
country is compassed in a sweeping glance. 
Looking over the beds with the naked eyes, 
they appear to consist of an undulating plain. 
The sight is uninviting because of the general 
suggestion of desolation. A forsaken region is 
the impression left upon the mind. No trees 
are seen in the immediate foreground, and those 
in the distance are dwarfed into bushes. The 
counterpart of this apparent plain may be seen 
along the ocean shore of New England. Let 
grounded sea-weed represent the dark lines 
twisting through the bed, and the picture is 
complete. The gentle undulations, as they ap- 
pear from a distance, the waving grass and 
bushes, the lights and shadows cast on the 
surface by passing clouds, are in strict keeping 
with a beach landscape. The white, pumice- 
strewn shore of Tule Lake makes the resem- 
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blance most complete. I know the beds of 
old. To me the dark lines are something more 
formidable than sea-weed. Every one of them 
recalls to memory adventures more or less dis- 
agreeable. Away in the east, distant three 
miles as the crow flies, is a long, dark, ragged 
line—Jack’s famous stronghold. 

It is assumed that the beds were once occu- 
pied by an active volcano. Through a freak of 
nature the volcano sunk into the earth during 
an eruption, and left upon the surface a sea of 
seething lava. The lava fused the rock with 
which it came in contact, and, as a rule, caused 
a complete metamorphosis. The primary rocks 
were stratified in new and curious forms. The 
formations exposed are of trachyte and basalt. 
Every ledge, so far as I observed, was mineral- 
ized with iron. Rock from the ledges is heavy 
and very tenacious. The rim of the beds is 
from fifty to one hundred yards in width, and 
consists of chunks of lava and lava dust. The 
java in the rim is of a light brown color, occa- 
sionally bordering on white, and weighs little 
more than pumice stone. The tough lava of 


which the beds are mainly composed is black, 
or has a bluish shade, according to locality. 
The loose pieces of lava on the outskirts of the 
beds indicate that the coating, as before sug- 
gested, was once in a liquid state. 


The frag- 
ments are porous and curved. Each had its 
place in the huge bubbles of the lava sea. 
There are immense numbers of funnel-like out- 
lets, in which steam has been generated below 
and gas exploded, the openings being small at 
the bottom and large at the top, with crevices 
around. Where the steam has not exploded 
strongly enough to blow the rocks entirely clear, 
and has left these funnels, it has upheaved the 
rocks and allowed them to fall back loosely so 
as to form immense heaps. 

The true character of the Lava Beds cannot 
be learned by inspection from afar. Nothing 
but close acquaintance will inform the visitor. 
Pass inside of the rim and you fail to find a 
level spot. Every rock stands on end and ex- 
poses angular points. When the war began 
the Indians were scattered along the western 
border. After several battles they suddenly 
vanished as by magic. It was supposed that 
they had fled to a distant locality. A recon- 
noissance developed them in what was aptly 
termed the back-bone of the beds, or Captain 
Jack’s stronghold. This bone consists of a 
nob of giant ledges in the northeastern por- 
tion of the lava section. These ledges crop 
out boldly and have no special course. The 
best defined ledge generally trends north and 
south. The lesser ledges run nearly parallel at 
times, and again cut in at right angles. The 





mean level of the beds is below that of the lake, 
As you draw near the stronghold it becomes 
necessary to descend into irregular chasms, 
Before you have time to study the topography 
of the place, ledges loom up fifty and sixty feet 
high, directly in front, and all but compel a 
halt. The savages, pressed by the troops, re- 
tired from ledge to ledge, and each retreat car- 
ried them to higher ground and gave them ad- 
ditional advantages. The stronghold proper is 
about the summit of several of the boldest 
ledges. They radiate from a common centre 
and are difficult of access. Along the top of 
each ledge is a natural channel three or four 
feet in depth, wherein the cunning savage can 
skulk and shoot and still remain unseen. The 
channels are complicated and _labyrinthian. 
Modocs had dwelt here for ages, so said tradi- 
tion, and yet the followers of Jack would not 
trust to memory as they moved about. They 
failed to feel securely familiar with this pile of 
rocks two hundred yards square, and had the 
different channels marked by bits of wood! 
The rocks are not adapted to cave formations. 
The caves mentioned in war telegrams are spa- 
cious basins occurring in the solid rock. Those 
in the stronghold are one hundred or more feet 
in circumference, and have a depth of fifty feet. 
Overhanging rocks furnish a few of these caves 
with what might be termed incomplete roofing. 
Jack’s band made a stand in the stronghold, and 
played sad havoc with assailing parties. One 
night the water in the stronghold gave out. 
The only convenient source of supply was the 
lake, distant one mile. Between the strong- 
hold and the lake was a line of soldiers. Be- 
fore morning the Modocs fled from this rocky 
fastness to the southern end of the beds, where 
Hasbrouck finally gave them so much trouble. 

Five miles south of Rhett Lake, and in the 
southeastern portion of the lava deposit, are 
two bold buttes, united by a narrow tongue of 
black lava, which are of pure scoria. Each of 
these buttes has a crater at its crest. Close at 
hand are a number of lava buttes, with craters. 
All of these buttes combined could not have 
made the overflow constituting the beds, albeit 
the lips of the craters have been cut by streams 
of lava which cooled in the shadowy past. The 
marvelous power of nature, as exemplified in 
the configuration of the rocks about these buttes, 
and the lines of demarkation between fusion 
complete and arrested, make a lasting impres- 
sion upon the most superficial beholder. There 
is an appalling sublimity in the sight which one 
can not shake off. The surface of the earth is 
in ruins here. Tree, plant, and grass are ab- 
sent. The lava is a sombre black. There are 
bottomless fissures from one to two feet in width 
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and miles in length. There are broad chasms 
over one hundred feet deep. There are perfect 
arches—keystone and all—suggesting remnants 
ofa Roman temple. There are odd forms and 
profiles which would do credit to a gifted sculp- 
tor. The ledges often lie parallel, like so many 
dark, forbidding waves, each ledge dotted with 
circular, sharp-edged hollows. 

The striking characteristics of this wonderful 
home of the Modocs were outlined in my mind 
as I stood on the bluff that night. But dark- 
ness wrapped the beds in a pall, and I retired 
to a welcome couch on Mother Earth. 

At daylight, we bade farewell to Colonel Men- 
denhall’s command, and rode down a steep trail 
to the beds. The Colonel and other officers 
had tried to dissuade General Davis from mak- 
ing the journey, but without success. He said 
six white men ought to be a match for four Mo- 
docs; he did not fear the Modocs; and he had 
a purpose to serve in passing through the beds 
with his small party. We advanced into the 
beds in open order; but every hundred feet or 
so the intruding ledges forced us into single 
file. The Modocs kept well in front, and did 
the scouting. And such scouting! After study- 
ing the movements of the savages—and I con- 
fess to having watched closely—it was easy to 
see that Cooper had a clear title to many of the 
fascinating details in his novels. If one scout 
halted for a moment, his companions followed 
suit. The passing of signals was unnecessary. 
These sons of nature knew each other as they 
knew nature itself. Near the scene of the Peace 
Commission massacre, and hardly a mile from 
the bluff, Huka Jim dropped from his horse and 
left the animal nibbling at a bush. The other 
savages adopted the same course. In the twink- 
ling of an eye, there were four riderless horses 
in sight, but no Indians. Ourparty halted in obe- 
dience to a signal from Fairchild. With the aid 
of a field-glass we saw a man wiggling through 
a groove in one of the ledges. In a few moments 
another man was detected crawling toward No. 
1. Finally we made out four men in a group, 
all lying upon the ground, and apparently hold- 
ing a consultation. The group was broken as 
quietly as it was formed, and, inside of five min- 
utes, our scouts were again in the saddle and go- 
ing forward. We took the hint and also resumed 
our journey. Huka sent Bogus to us with the 
message that Indian signs had been found—the 
remains of a fire. But we need not look very 
sharp, as the fire was two suns old. I am un- 
able to state how Huka reached this conclusion ; 
but I do know, from facts I learned later in the 


season, that Huka’s report was literally correct.: 


The next halt was caused by a quick motion of 
the hand by this same Huka. He was pros- 


Vou. I.—x1. 





trate on the ground and listening ere we had 
complied with his gesture. Back came the word 
that there were animals in motion just beyond 
a ridge which we were approaching. We were 
to dismount and await the results of an investi- 
gation. The suspense was soon dissipated. The 
animals were stray cattle. 

The trail led us across the northern corner 
of Jack’s stronghold. Here we were often 
obliged to walk and lead horses. It was hard, 
tiring work, and I rejoiced when the last bar- 
rier of the stronghold was cleared. I now felic- 
itated myself on the fact that the gloomiest 
portion of the route would soon be passed. A 
couple more miles and we would be out of the 
beds and upon a level road following the east- 
ern shore of the lake. But a bitter disappoint- 
ment was close at hand. Fairchild and the 
scouts had rounded a rocky point one hundred 
yards in advance of the other members of the 
party, and were out of our sight. We in the 
rear were riding in single file—first a soldier, 
then the General, then the correspondent, and 
lastly two soldiers. There was a shot, followed 
by a savage cry, just beyond the point, and then 
there were more shots, fired in quick succession, 
and a series of ear-splitting yells. There was 
no mistaking the character of the latter. Such 
emotional yells could come from none but sav- 
ages. Yelling and dancing are the mediums 
through which a savage expresses his feelings. 
We got down from our horses at once. The 
General was cool and perfectly calm. As the 
firing increased, his face was illumed with 
smiles, and his action betokened supreme de- 
light. As we hurried forward he made observa- 
tions which satisfied me that he looked on the 
fight, whatever the result might be, as a pleas- 
ant feature introduced into the programme for 
his special delectation. There is no rear for 
non-combatants in Indian fights. The firing 
developed in front may prove to be only a feint, 
and the severest attack generally begins from 
behind when the troops are advancing upon 
the enemy. With weapons ready for immedi- 
ate use we turned the rocky point—to find that 
our scouts were shooting at the ducks on the 
lake, and had already bagged a goodly number. 
The heartiness with which some of us laughed 
at the humorous features of the affair was quite 
suggestive. 

Thenceforward the ride to Boyle’s Camp, 
which we reached in the gloaming, was devoid 
of noteworthy incidents. The purposes of our 
peculiar ride were afterwards told me by Gen- 
eral Davis. I hold that they reflect the highest 
credit upon that noble soldier and true friend. 
The troops, he said, had necessarily been de- 
moralized by the original successes of the Ma- 
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docs, and needed some sort of encouragement. 
He wanted every man in the command to fully 
realize that he meant business. He also aimed 
to convince the Modoc scouts that he reposed 
confidence in them and had not the slightest 
fear of treachery. The General’s plan was a 
complete success. The four Modoc scouts, 
without doubt the worst scoundrels in the whole 
tribe, were ceaseless in their efforts to ferret 
out Captain Jack and the remnants of his band. 
The scouts came to regard General Davis with 
mingled awe and admiration. They recognized 
in his character those qualities which gained 
for him the esteem and respect of the entire ex- 
peditionary force in the field. General Davis’s 
services in the Modoc war constitute one of the 
most prominent features of his brilliant record. 
The operations against the Indians anterior to 





his appearance on the scene were terribly dis. 
astrous to the whites, and the soldiers were 
pretty thoroughly disheartened. In six weeks 
after he first arrived at the Lava Beds, the Mo- 
doc revolt was a thing of the past. He checked 
the demoralization resulting from repeated re- 
verses, instituted aggressive movements, roused 
the soldiers with his personal magnetism, and 
achieved a full measure of success. A few 
weeks ago the nation was called upon to moun 
the loss of this faithful soldier. But among the 
tributes so richly deserved and so freely be- 
stowed I failed to notice any reference to the 
General’s reward for subduing the Modocs, 
which was, “the privilege of signing his brevet 
title of Major-General to official orders.” And 
such is the gratitude of a republic! 
W. M. BUNKER. 





ISOLATED POETS—PERCIVAL AND NEAL. 


“God pity the man who does not love the 
poetry of Percival. He is a genius of Nature’s 
making—that singular and high-minded poet. 

His aim has always been lofty; and if he 
has failed at all, he has failed in warring with 
the thunder-cloud, and crossing the path of the 
live lightning.” 

We are prepared to adopt this sentiment of 
Whittier. If the reader is not, he must, at least, 
assent to the calmer words of Bryant: 

“Those who look over these volumes”—Per- 
cival’s verse—“ will, we think, wonderthat poems 
which gave so much delight when they first ap- 
peared have been so much neglected since, and 
will be glad of the opportunity of renewing their 
acquaintance with an author who, while he was 
one of the most learned of poets, was also one 
of the most spontaneous in the manifestation of 
genius.” 

When men and poems pass for what they are 
rather than for what they were, such poets as 
Percival will, without help, step up to a de- 
servedly high position. It is only this perverse 
clinging to the pantaloons of poetry without a 
grasp at its real self that still holds them back 
and down. When, one day, it shall strike the 
world that, after all, perhaps genius knows its 
own business, master critics will cease to wish 
that they might only shape and utterthe thoughts 
of some high thinker, and so make him a poet. 
If talent is true to itself, neither Percival nor 
another is to be charged with inadequate or 
even inappropriate expression. 





Expression is the prime gift of genius. If 
the utterances be weak, it is not because the 
thought is misrepresented, but because there is 
no thought. A voice is born with every ferfect 
idea; and if no voice be heard, let it be believed, 
no rounded and complete idea lies dumb be- 
hind. Plenty of shapeless poetry floats silently 
in the minds of men—exalted feeling which 
stirs but does not speak. When, however, in 
the few instances, this feeling perfects and 
embodies itself—becomes a thought—then the 
power of articulation is proportionately devel- 
oped, and there exists that rare being called 
the poet. This we conceive to be the general 
law, susceptible, in particular cases, of modifi- 
cation. 

When, therefore, we find the critic saying 
“Percival loses himself in verbiage,” we infer 
that either the poet is unusually rich and pro- 
fuse in thought, or that he is destitute of ideas 
and a mere juggler of words. What does he 
say for himself?—“I have of late fallen into an 
unconquerable habit of dreaming with my eyes 
wide open. My whole life has been a round 
of reveries. I have lived in a world of my own 
imagining; and such has been the vividness of 
my conceptions, that I can, at any moment 
when I have an inclination, summon them to 
my mental presence with the ease of a magician 
of old, when he evoked with his charmed rod 
the shades of the departed.” 

The reader will be reminded of a similar con- 
fession by Tennyson. It is not the revelation 
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of a surface-writer—a trickster; and we hesi 
tate before admitting the charge of over-expres- 
sion. In his charming lines, “The Prevalence 
of Poetry,” Percival declares decidedly to the 
contrary. Speaking of the charms of nature 
over his youth, he uses this language: 


‘*These I saw 
And felt to madness; but my full heart gave 
No utterance to the ineffable within. 
Words were too weak—they were unknown; but still 
The feeling was most poignant: it has gone; 
And all the deepest flow of sounds that e’er 
Pour'd in a torrent-fullness from the tongue 
Rich with the wealth of ancient bards, and stored 
With all the patriarchs of British song, 
Hallow'd and rendered glorious, can not tell 
Those feelings which have died to live no more.” 


If any of our poets are to go free of the im- 
plication of sentimentalism, vapidity, and trink- 
et-music, we think the one under consideration 
should be among the first. The exuberance of 
his imagination and the fineness of his feeling, 
which amounted at times to frenzy, set forth in 
marvelously skilled though often intricate lan- 
guage, has been the means of so much misun- 
derstanding of poor Percival. A writer for 
whom we have respect treats him merely as 
the champion of fancy: “His imagination, con- 
sidered as a shaping faculty, is not so great as 
Dana’s, Longfellow’s, and perhaps Bryant’s; 
but in fancy he excels them all.” 


“Centre of light and energy! Thy way 
Is through the unknown void: thou hast thy throne 
Morning and evening and at noon of day, 
Far in the blue, untended and alone: 
Ere the first wakened airs of earth had blown, 
Or thou didst march, triumphant in thy light; 
Then thou didst send thy glance, which still hath 
flown 
Wide through the never-ending worlds of night. 
And yet thy full orb burns with flash as keen and 
bright.” 


Who remembers this characteristic poem will 
think last of such a little word as fancy. 

Percival is not the poet of the many; he 
wrote as he lived, aloof from the things that 


men know best. Poetry was a world in itself 
to him, and he traveled it with the free tread of 
the philosopher. We can not do better than to 
quote from his preface to “Clio”: 

“Poetry should be a sacred thing, not to be 
thrown away on the dull and low realities of 
life. It should live only with those feelings and 
imaginations which are above this world, and 
are the anticipation of a brighter and better 
being. It should be the creator of a sublimity 
undebased by anything earthly, and the embodier 
of a beauty that mocks at all defilement and de- 
cay. It should be, in fine, the historian of hu- 





man nature in its fullest possible perfection, and 
the painter of all those lines and touches in 
earth and heaven which nothing but taste can 
see and feel. There can be but one extrava- 
gance in poetry: it is to clothe, feeble concep- 
tions in mighty language.” 

Then follows a sentence that epitomizes our 
own ideas upon this point: 

’ “But if the mind can keep pace with the pen, 
if the fancy can fill and dilate the words it sum- 
mons to array its images, ”o matter how high 
its flights, how seemingly wild it reaches, the 
soul that can rise will follow with pleasure, and 
find in the harmony of its own emotions with 
the high creations around it the surest evidence 
that such things are not distempered ravings, 
and that in the society of beings so pure and 
exalted it is good to be present.” 

We are well aware that Percival revised too 
little, but no more assured of it than he was 
himself: 

“It is altogether impossible for me to gain 
anything from my poems, nor is it my wish to 
do so; for I really do not wish things that were 
thrown off so hastily to be republished, however 
much of unformed and unfashioned genius they 
may contain. In all the mass of poetry that I 
have printed, there is not a single article that 
was not written hastily and published without 
anything like a careful revision—some of them 
almost exactly word for word as they were first 
conceived.” 

Nevertheless, as we read his poems, we often 
recall the writer's answer, at another time, con- 
cerning his lack of care: “Minerva sprang from 
the brain of Jupiter a finished goddess at her 
birth.” 

We apprehend that the grand difficulty with 
Percival, after all, is, that he sees too much po- 
etry. The dullest reality turns a shining side 
to his ever-open eyes: and where the object 
lacks in beauty, he throws over it the splendid 
coloring of his imagination. His very gaze is a 
creation; and the longer he holds his dreamy 
eye upon the place, the wider and more magnifi- 
cent the vision becomes, until language exhausts 
itself in the attempt to follow. Sentences find 
no end, and the reader is lost in a blazing whirl 
of words. But he would have been equally con- 
fused had he seen the vision himself; the diffi- 
culty lies not in the portrayal. The poet gives 
you the key to his mystery: 


‘‘The world is full of poetry—the air 
Is living with its spirit; and the waves 
Dance to the music of its melodies, 
And sparkle in its brightness. 
Earth is veiled, 
And mantled with its beauty; and the walls 
That close the universe with crystal in 
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Are eloquent with voices that proclaim 
The unseen glories of immensity, 

In harmonies too perfect and too high 
For aught but beings of celestial mould. 
And speak to man in one eternal hymn, 
Unfading beauty and unyielding power.” 


Who knows what poetry is, knows as well 
what it is not; and, in our opinion, no poet 
among us has drawn the distinction with a 
nicer hand: 


“*Tis not the chime and flow of words that move, 
In measured file and metrical array; 

‘Tis not the union of returning sounds, 

Nor all the pleasing artifice of rhyme, 

And quantity, and accent, that can give 

This all-pervading spirit to the ear, 

Or blend it with the movings of the soul. 

"Tis a mysterious feeling which combines 

Man with the world around him, in a chain 
Woven of flowers and dipp’d in sweetness, till 
He taste the high communion of his thoughts, 
With all existence, in earth and heaven, 

That meet him in the charm of grace and power. 
‘Tis not the noisy babbler who displays 

In studied phrase and ornate epithet, 

And rounded period, poor and rapid thoughts 
Which peep out from the cumbrous ornaments 
That overload their littleness. Its words 

Are few, but deep and solemn; and they break 
Fresh from the fount of feeling, and are full 

Of all that passion which, on Carmel, fired 

The holy prophet, when his lips were coals, 

His language wing’d with terror, as when bolts 
Leap from the brooding tempest, armed with wrath, 
Commissioned to affright us, and destroy.” 


Percival was not only a poet, but a philoso- 
pher; a thorough, as well as accomplished, 
student; being an extensive inquirer into the 
physical sciences, and versed in several lan- 
guages. The words that flow from his pen, 
though they come with startling rapidity, are 
not children of chance, but the instantaneous 
choice of a trained brain; and grave doubts may 
well exist as to whether after-polish would, as 
a whole, have added to their power. We dis- 
cover many a Strange, irregular shape, but all 
at white heat, fresh from the fires of inspira- 
tion. Percival is simple in his diction when 
the theme demands it. What could be more 
easy and direct than his “Morning among the 
Hills”? 


‘A night had pass’d away among the hills, 
And now the first faint tokens of the dawn 
Show’'d in the east. The bright and dewy star 
Whose mission is to usher in the morn, 
Look'd through the cool air, like a blessed thing 
In a far purer world. Below there lay, 
Wrapp’d round in a woody mountain tranquilly, 
A misty cloud. Its edges caught the light 
That now came up from out the unseen depth 
Of the full fount of day; and they were laced 
With colors ever-brightening.” 





Few men have possessed as delicate and 
sensitive a nature as was Percival’s, and, at the 
same time, triumphed over severest toil. He 
was as great a student as he was a sufferer ; 
and back of it all was his still more wonderful 
character. A paragraph from his biography 
gives some idea of his isolated, timid spirit: 

“Percival once told a friend that he knew 
but two females before he entered college: one 
was a domestic in his father’s family, the other 
was his mother. At Yale, though so modest 
and retiring, one or two beautiful faces attracted 
him, and he found in the home of his village 
pastor those who appreciated his poetical feel- 
ings; but now he was in a most trying position 
for a sensitive mind. While teaching his pupil, 
he had nourished a silent affection for her, and, 
with his shrinking delicacy of feeling, he could 
not tell his love. He was engaged in his cus- 
tomary instructions, one day, when he accident- 
ally touched her hand. This so overcame him 
that he blushed deeply, became confused, could 
not say a word, and finally left the room sud- 
denly—never to return.” 

It takes no prophet to foretell suffering for 
such a soul; and we find him at twenty-eight 
writing to a friend as follows: 

“T shall write you a letter on coarse paper, 
because I have no better, and have nothing 
wherewith to buy any better. I am absolutely 
without a cent in the world; and what is worse, 
without a single friend who has the power or 
inclination to aid me The public has really 
refused to employ me in any profession, be- 
cause I have assumed the character of a poet. 
They have determined, because I have chosen 
moonshine, that I shall live by moonshine. 
This is my brief history I have within 
me an indescribable longing for a home. I 
have never known one from my childhood... .” 

Such was the torment of this gifted and 
erudite man, of this pure-souled poet. It is 
our privilege to cast but a hasty look into his 
sacredness and solitude. Confident that the 
reader familiar with his genius will be glad of 
the reminder, and that the one that knows him 
not will seek him out, we dismiss him with the 
quotation of two pertinent stanzas, the one from 
his “Genius Slumbering,” the other from “Gen- 
ius Wakening :” 


‘‘He sleeps forgetful of his once bright fame; 
He has no feeling of the glory gone; 
He has no eye to catch the mounting flame, 
That once in transport drew his spirit on; 
He lies in dull, oblivious dreams, nor cares 
Who the wreathed laurel bears. 


‘Hark! his rustling plumage gathers 
Closer to his side; 
Close as when the storm-bird weathers 
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Ocean’s hurrying tide. 
Now his nodding beak is steady— 
Wide his burning eye— 
Now his open wings are ready, 
And his aim—how high!” 


Our early authors were, as a rule, rapid writ- 
ers; but no more of others when we come to 
John Neal. To the end of his long life burned 
the fierce fire for which, in his youth, he was 
read out of the Quaker brotherhood. When a 
man smoked in his face on the horse-car, he 
knocked him down as promptly at the advanced 
age of eighty as when in his prime. A terrible 
specimen of vigor was this shop-keeper, dry- 
goods dealer, writing, boxing, and fencing-mas- 
ter, lawyer, reviewer, poet, and novelist. We 
know not.where to look for a second man with 
heads and hands enough to practice law, write 
poetry, novels, reviews, and history at one and 
the same time, and do the fair thing by each of 
the five. It is a unique sight to see a youngster 
leap over the shop-counter into such a mael- 
strom of professional waters. The preparation 
is astonishingly inadequate; but our author is 
not troubled over it: 

“TI do not pretend to write English,” he says, 
“that is I do not pretend to write what the 
English themselves call English. I do not, and 
I hope to God—I say this reverently, although 
one of their reviewers may be again puzzled to 
determine whether I am ‘swearing or praying’ 
when I say so—that I never shall write what 
is now worshipped under the name of classical 
English. It is no natural language; it never 
was, it never will be, spoken alive on this earth, 
and therefore ought never to be written.” 

Has America any better specimen of inde- 
pendence? If he did not write English, young 
Neal wrote a language that was understood and 
appreciated by readers of Blackwood for a space 
of three years. Perhaps it were more accurate 
to say that he stormed forth rather than wrote 
a language, such as it was; for his words fol- 
lowed one another with the swing and dash of 
the tempest. During the three years immedi- 
ately preceding his departure for England, he 
penned Randolph, a novel, four English volumes, 
written in thirty-six days; Errata,a novel, four 
English volumes, in less than thirty-nine days; 
Seventy-Six, a novel, three English volumes, 
in twenty-seven days. And this by a lawyer in 
active practice! To sum up, it has been calcu- 
lated that the publications of this lightning 
hittérateur, within the space of twelve years, 
amounted to something more than ji/ty volumes 
English duodecimo. 

With Mr. Neal’s prose we have nothing to do 
at present; but it may be remarked that the 
reader will find in it page after page of marvel- 





ous vigor and dramatic power. He will say 
that he has read better and worse, but never any 
like it. There is much less of Mr. Neal’s poetry ; 
but what he has left us in verse was written 
at the same wild pace. No more appropriate 
name could have been given him than that be- 
stowed by the Delphian Club, of Baltimore. 
He acknowledged its fitness, and declared his 
book of poems to be the work of “Jehu O’Cat- 
aract.” Mr. Griswold tells the following anec- 
dote: “When Neal lived in Baltimore, he 
went, one morning, to the rooms of Pierpont, 
and read him a poem which he had just com- 
pleted. The author of “The Airs of Palestine” 
was always a nice critic, and he frankly pointed 
out. the faults of the performance. Neal prom- 
ised to revise it, and submit it again on the fol- 
lowing morning. At the appointed time he re- 
paired to the apartments of his friend, and read 
to him a new poem of three or four hundred 
lines. He had tried to improve his first at- 
tempt, but failing to do so, had chosen a new 
subject, a new measure, and produced an en- 
tirely new work before he retired to sleep.” 
Then follows a remark of this authority, with 
which we can not accord—“True poetry is 
never so written.” If he had used the word 
“generally” in the place of “never,” the state- 
ment would not be exceptionable; but, as it 
stands, it is equivalent to saying that Neal 
wrote no true poetry. We think the reader 
will see to the contrary. It was as difficult 
for him to write slowly as for most poets to 
write rapidly. He never wrote in any but this 
turbulent mood; and he certainly did write 
some true poetry. It was as mucha part of his 
life as it is that of the sea-bird to ride upon the 
wings of the storm. 

“When fairly absorbed in the contemplation 
of a subject,” he writes, “my whole soul is in a 
tumult. I feel myself shut out from the world; 
a strange kindling comes over me, a kind of 
mental exhilaration, a ‘drunkenness of heart’ 
that I can not describe, scarcely wish to expe- 
rience again; but hope.I shall never lose the 
memory of.” 

The true poet enters into and loses himself 
in what he seeks to portray. Whether he creep 
or leap into the soul of his subject, it is all one. 
It seems to us a matter of no small arrogation 
to dictate toa poet his pace. We have no right 
to go behind the work; the method of perform- 
ance is no business of ours. What of Mr. 
Neal’s poems as they lie before us? He him- 
self forewarns us that they “abound throughout 
in absurdity, intemperance, affectation, and ex- 
travagance.” This is frank, and close to the 
truth; but, if we do not sadly mistake, a native, 
masculine power is continually leaping up to us 
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from these pages—a deep-seated, seizing energy 
that is commanded by the poet alone. 

The author asks for no model or metre; he 
approaches his subject with the untamed force 
of a hurricane, and handles it by means of his 
own rude strength, so that there can be no 
doubt as to who is master. Description best 
befits him, though he seems not to be wanting 
in introspective qualities. No eagle ever looked 
more like herself than does the following pic- 
ture: 


‘*There’s a fierce gray bird with a sharpened beak, 
With an angry eye, and a startling shriek; 
That nurses her brood where the cliff-flowers blow 
On the precipice-top, in perpetual snow— 
Where the fountains are mute, or in secrecy flow ; 
That sits where the air is shrill and bleak, 
On the splinter'd point of a shiver'd peak, 
Where the weeds lie close, and the grass sings sharp 
To a comfortless tune, like a wintry harp. 
Bald-headed and stripp’d! like a vulture torn 
In wind and strife, with her feathers worn 
And ruffied and stain'd—while scattering, bright, 
Round her serpent-neck that is writhing, bare, 
Is a crimson collar of gleaming hair! 
Like the crest of a warrior thinn’d in the fight, 
And shorn, and bristling—see her! where 
She sits in the glow of the sun-bright air!” 


Fiercely vivid! So, too, are the closing lines 
of the poem: 
‘‘That monarch bird !—that slumbers in the night 
Upon the lofty air-peak’s utmost height; 
Or sleeps upon the wing, amid the ray 
Of steady, cloudless, everlasting day! 
Rides with the Thunderer in his blazing march, 
And bears his lightnings o’er yon boundless arch ; 
Soars wheeling through the storm, and screams away 
Where the young pinions of the morning play.” 


Here is an intensity that overpowers all crit- 
icism. Say what we may of rule, conformity, 
precedent, it is feeble talk in such a sinewy 
presence. Tis like presenting kid-gloves to 
the red-man. 

Again, let us make a selection from one of 
Mr. Neal’s more ambitious poems, “The Battle 
of Niagara”: 


‘“Tis dark abroad. The majesty of Night 
Bows down superbly from her utmost height; 
Stretches her starless plumes across the world, 
And all the banners of the wind are furled. 
How heavily we breathe amid such gloom, 
As if we slumbered in creation’s tomb. 
It is the noon of that tremendous hour 
When life is helpless, and the dead have power; 
When solitudes are peopled; when the sky 
Is swept by shady wings, that, sailing by, 
Proclaim their watch is set; when hidden rills 
Are chirping on their course, and all the hills 
Are bright with armor; when the starry rests 
And glittering plumes, and fiery twinkling crests 





Of moonlight sentinels, are sparkling round, 
And all the air is one rich, floating sound: 
When countless voices, in the day unheard, 
Are piping from their haunts; and every bird 
That loves the leafy wood and blooming bower 
And echoing cave, is singing to her flower.” 


And then the contrast—the sunrise : 


‘‘the heave, the wave and bend 
Of everlasting trees whose busy leaves 
Rustle their song of praise, while ruin weaves 
A robe of verdure for their yielding bark ; 
While mossy garlands, rich, and full, and dark, 
Creep slowly round them. Monarchs of the wood, 
Whose mighty spectres sway the mountain brood; 
Whose aged bosoms, in their last decay, 
Sheltered the wing’d idolators of day; 
Who, ‘mid the desert wild, sublimely stand 
And grapple with the Storm-god, hand to hand, 
Then drop like weary pyramids away—— 
Stupendous monuments of calm decay!” 


This singer did not escape the Byronic in- 
fluence almost universally exerted upon our 
early poets, but we can in no wise convict him 
of imitation. It is easy enough to see why By- 
ron should have taken strong hold upon a 
spirit as kindred as his. Swiftness, and the 
propensity toward the terrific, were of them- 
selves a sufficient bond of union. The spell 
of the departed bard was over him when he 
sang of 


“His rest for aye in the warrior-grave— 

His heart in the tomb of the Grecian brave; 
His marble head 

Enthroned on high, to be, 
Like the best of her ancient dead, 

A sculptured thought of liberty, 

A boding forth of Poesy 

To wake the youthful ages hence— 

The gifted of Omnipotence.” 


We shall take leave of this isolated among 
American authors with the quotation of what 
is, to us, his most perfect poem—one that would 
grace any collection of verse in our or another 
language—“ The Birth of a Poet”: 


“On a blue summer night, 
While the stars were asleep, 
Like gems of the deep, 
In their own drowsy light; 
While the newly-mown hay 
On the green earth lay, 
And all that came near it went scented away; 
From a lone woody place 
There looked out a face 
With large blue eyes, 
Like the wet, warm skies, 
Brimful of water and light; 
A profusion of hair 
Flashing out on the air, 
And a forehead alarmingly bright. 
"Twas the head of a poet! He grew 
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As the sweet, strange flowers of the wilderness grow, 
In the dropping of natural dew, 
Unheeded, alone, 
Till his heart had blown 
As the sweet, strange flowers of the wilderness blow ; 
Till every thought wore a changeable stain 
Like flower-leaves wet with the sunset rain. 
A proud and passionate boy was he, 
Like all the children of Poesy; 
With a haughty look and a haughty tread, 
And something awful about his head; 
With wonderful eyes 





Full of woe and surprise, 
Like eyes of them that see the dead. 
Looking about, 
For a moment or two, he stood 
On the shore of the mighty wood; 
Then ventured out 
With a bounding step and a joyful shout. 
The brave sky bending o’er him, 
The broad sea all before him! 


JOHN VANCE CHENEY. 





HOODLUMS ON 


There is nothing prettier than a hop-field in 
the autumn. The regular ranks of tall, grace- 
ful vines clinging to the poles driven into the 
ground, sometimes permitted to attain a height 
of twelve or fourteen feet, though not commonly, 
owing to the inconvenience of picking the blos- 
soms under such conditions; sometimes fes- 
tooning the paths or open spaces which run be- 
tween the rows with bowery arches of green— 
a light, delicate green contrasting harmoniously 
with the pale yellow hue of, the blossoms—these 
are the features which make a hop-field beauti- 
ful. Germany, England, some of the Eastern 
States of the Union, and of late years Califor- 
nia, chiefly supply the world with hops. Cali- 
fornia hops are shipped to Germany to mix 
with the German product; while the latter is 
shipped here to mix with ours; each possessing 
qualities foreign to the other, known only to 
the nice discrimination and delicate palates of 
brewers. 

About September, the conical, tapering blos- 
som of the hop changes from a pale, delicate 
green to a yellowish brown; the leaves which 
compose it expand, and before it withers com- 
pletely and sheds its leaves upon the ground, 
an army of pickers invades its dominion and 
gathers the precious harvest. The labor is a 
light one, and merely consists in picking the 
blossoms from the vines nimbly and dexterously, 
and throwing them into a large, round, wicker 
basket, such as is used for picking grapes, and, 
when the basket is full, emptying its contents 
into asack. It is an industry peculiarly fitted 
for girls, boys, or, in this country, Chinamen, 
since it requires simply quickness and dexterity, 
and will not warrant the expense of employing 
men; firstly, because the full wages of a labor- 
ing man would, in this business, ruin the grower ; 
and secondly, because the individual who can 
shovel two dollars’ worth of sand fer diem— 





A HOP-RANCH. 


with a pipe in his mouth—could not pick two 
bits’ worth of hops in the same time. 

To the Kentish hop-fields of England, in the 
autumn, troop bevies of the city girls of London: 
shop-girls, milliners, seamstresses, and all oth- 
ers who ply the manifold and untold vocations 
of a great city. Thither they troop, laughing 
and singing, to spend the delightful autumn 
days in the country they so rarely see, and are 
glad to escape the din, and dust, and monotony 
of the city. That they are not ladies may be 
easily inferred from the prelude; but that, in 
consequence of this very fact, they enjoy them- 
selves freely, merrily, and without constraint, 
simply shows that freedom, and her sister jol- 
lity, are frequently the handmaidens of the poor, 
while conventionality and fashion are more fre- 
quently the task-mistresses of the rich. The 
hop-pickers of England fill Kent with mirth 
and laughter during the picking season ; and 
woe to the intruder of the masculine persuasion 
who ventures within those precincts which the 
nymphs control. Verily, he goeth not forth 
till he hath paid the uttermost farthing —that 
is, a fitting donation, douceur, or “treat” to the 
maidens who rule the ground; and if he thinks 
otherwise, let him try it, and he will be con- 
vinced. But as California has not, as yet, 
reached that stage of civilization, or degrada- 
tion—call it which you please—which employs 
women in profitable and suitable outdoor labor, 
you will not see either Kent or Germany repro- 
duced on a California hop-ranch. California 
has its own ideas and its own ways of doing 
things; also its own necessities; and it is by 
no means a servile follower in the wake of cus- 
tom. Therefore, let us not be surprised that 
the ménage upon California hop-ranches should 
partake of California peculiarity. 

In the fall of two years ago there appeared 
an advertisement in the daily papers of this city 
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for three hundred boys to work on a hop-ranch 
in the country. The hop-ranch referred to was 
under the administration of the Odd Fellows’ 
Bank; and the object of employing city boys to 
do the work was a philanthropic one—meant 
to test, by experiment, the feasibility of this 
class of labor. The boys were notified by the 
advertisement to apply at the “ Youths’ Direc- 
tory”—a philanthropic institution then on How- 
ard Street—where they would be furnished 
with tickets for their place of destination. They 
were there told to provide themselves severally 
with tin plate and cup; knife, fork, and spoon; 
to bring blankets; and to be at the Jackson 
Street wharf at ten o’clock of a certain day; 
whence they would be taken by steamer to Al- 
viso, the port of San Jose. 

Now it happened that, having nothing par- 
ticular to do at the time, I took it into my 
head to see the outs and ins of a hop-ranch; 
and so, two days before that appointed for the 
shipment of the boys, I took passage for San 
José. About two miles to the east of that beau- 
tiful town lies the hop-ranch referred to above; 
and thither, in the forenoon of a lovely Septem- 
ber morning, I wended my way along the car- 
track, running through the numerous and well- 
stocked orchards which adorn the suburbs, to 
the hop-ranch managed by the Odd Fellows’ 
Bank. Under an overarching canopy of hop- 
vines, I came upon a man clad in a linen 
duster, whom I judged to be connected with 
the ranch. While conversing with this man on 
hops, etc., and inquiring what chance there was 
of getting anything to do, a car came along the 
track, and half a dozen boys, of an average age 
of sixteen, alighted. They were cordially wel- 
comed by the man in the duster, who had 
evidently been expecting them, and the whole 
party, including myself, went up through the 
hop-vines toward the house, an ordinary coun- 
try farm-house of moderate size. Having 
helped themselves to apples and pears from 
baskets in the orchard, which lay in front of the 
house, the party proceeded, under the guidance 
of the man in the duster, to an immense frame 
structure, about a hundred yards off, near the 
corner of the hop-field. 

This building was about one hundred and 
fifty feet long by thirty in width, and the same 
in height—having three tiers of commodious 
bunks, capable of holding two persons, along 
each side, and furnished with two sets of long 
deal tables and benches, running from end to 
end of the building. The carpenters were still 
engaged in tacking sacking over the straw which 
filled the bottom of the bunks; and beside the 
carpenters there was no one in the building, at 
the entrance of the party, but an enormously 





fat and unwieldy German cook, who, in a kitchen 
at one end of the building, was engaged in cu- 
linary offices. This kitchen was supplied with 
two immense iron stoves and about twelve feet 
of brick range, with three ovens and furnaces, 
The furnaces were constructed of such size as 
to burn whole railroad ties, twenty or thirty 
cords of which were piled in front of the kitchen 
door. Shelves were around the kitchen, ho'd- 
ing tin plates and dishes innumerable, of every 
size and pattern. Dinner was ordered by the 
man in the duster; and, seeing that the cook 
needed assistance, I proceeded to help set the 
table and dish up the viands in a way which ar- 
gued a prior acquaintance with the business, 
The man in the duster then asked me if I knew 
anything about cooking, and being answered in 
the affirmative—for I had cooked for numerous 
camping-parties—I was formally introduced to 
the unwieldy German maitre @’héte/, and having 
satisfied that functionary as to my capabilities, 
I was duly installed as second-cook. In this 
capacity I was entitled to wear a white apron, 
and, if I pleased, a paper hat ; also, I was as- 
signed an apartment in an outhouse, contain- 
ing, beside a room sacred to the maitre, another, 
furnished with four bunks. I had secured a sit- 
uation. So far, so good. 

We spent the day in inaking momentous prep- 
arations for the morrow; scrubbing out enor- 
mous oblong, square, and cylindrical metal caul- 
drons, with a capacity of from thirty to forty 
gallons each, for boiling water, vegetables, stews, 
coffee, etc. Cold water was obtained from a 
pump hard by, from which it was conveyed in 
buckets to barrels in the kitchen, or to the caul- 
drons, after they were placed on top of the fur- 
naces. I was confidentially informed by the 
cook that the man in the duster was Mr. Block, 
at that time President of the Odd Fellows’ 
Bank, who had come down to superintend the 
hop-picking in the interest of that concern. 
The boys who had arrived in the car had been 
taken from the Industrial School by Mr. Block, 
to be allowed a chance to earn a little money to 
give them a start. These boys were installed 
in the commissary department as waiters and 
as kitchen help. 

On the following day, at 4 P. M., the boys from 
the city were to arrive in teams provided to 
convey them from Alviso—at the bottom of the 
bay, and eight miles from San José—to the 
ranch. The teams, however, were not sufficient 
to convey the boys, and many of them walked 
by preference. About four o’clock, sounds were 
heard of an approaching multitude, and the 
building was presently invaded by a motley 
crowd, which, amida discordant babble of voices, 
climbed over tables, clambered up bunks, scram- 
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bled for several piles of tin plates and numerous 
baskets of fruit which had been incautiously 
left in the building, and conducted themselves 
generally in the manner peculiar to the “hood- 
lum” element of large cities. 

“You git out o’ that now, d’ye hear me?” 

“Bite off his ear.” 

“Ah, give us a rest!” 

“Soc it to him, Jim!” 

“T’'ll knock the stuffin’ out o’ yez.” 

“Swim out, now.” 

These are merely mild representations of the 
class of expressions used, and but feebly portray 
the delicate turns of the “hoodlum” vernacular. 
There were boys ranging all the way from ten to 
twenty, with a sprinkling of grown-up men. 

The cooks had prepared a plentiful dinner of 
roast and boiled meats, vegetables, potatoes, ap- 
ple-sauce, etc., and these viands were scarcely 
set upon the tables by the waiters before they 
were seized by numerous hands, and scrambled 
for in a mannerthat could not have been equaled 
at Sharon’s banquet to Grant, or any “swell 
spread” of the San Francisco plutocracy. Final- 
ly, however, their appetites were satiated, and 
Mr. Block, appearing on the scene, got upon a ta- 
ble, and made a practical, common-sense speech, 
intimating that he proposed to run the institu- 
tion; that it would have been far more profit- 
able to the company to hire Chinamen; that 
this was an experiment; and that any offend- 
ers against decency and good order would be 
promptly discharged and delivered over to the 
stern hand of the law. 

Your California “hoodlum” is not without a 
certain amount of practical good sense. He 
had sense to see that the man in the duster 
meant business, and wouldn’t stand trifling; 
and beyond a raid into San José, an incursion 
on neighboring orchards and vineyards, and an 
attempt to set the building on fire, nothing of any 
consequence occurred the first night. About 
half of the boys were up all night ; but morning 
found them sleeping peacefully in their bunks, 
with no intention of being dispossessed of them, 
acting practically on the principle of Longfel- 
low’s felicitous verse : 


“That the night might be filled with music, 
And the cares that infest the day 
Might fold their tents like the Arabs, 
And as silently steal away.” 


Breakfast was got upon the table by half-past 
five—about daylight—and some fifty or sixty of 
the men and older boys, whose appetite for 
food exceeded their appetite for sleep, got up 
and attacked the grub. Mr. Block shortly after- 
ward appeared, got upon the table, commanded 
silence, and said that all who were not in the 





hop-field by half-past six o’clock would be dis- 
charged. This threat had the effect of arousing 
another fifty or sixty; and hereupon the “stew- 
ard” (of whom more anon)—a thorough Irish 
bull-dog—began to climb up the bunks serzatim, 
and unceremoniously kick, throw, hustle, and 
pitch out, neck and crop, the remainder of the 
gang. The argument of force was one which 
they understood and respected, and by six o’clock 
the building was cleared and the boys in the 
field. 

At an interval of the period between six 
o’clock and noon, during which the two cooks 
and the “steward”—that is to say, the maitre, 
Jim Thompson, and myself—sat down, as is 
the custom of cooks and stewards in all ages of 
the world’s history, to hold a friendly gossip, 
and take a “snack” composed of the tidbits of 
the menu, the steward related his experiences 
of the voyage from San Francisco to Alviso. 
Jim Thompson was a New York Irishman, 
about forty years old, small in stature, but as 
tough and wiry as a mule. Jim had been 
steward in one of the largest and most fashion- 
able boarding-houses in San Francisco, but, 
having an unfortunate predilection for strong 
waters, had resigned his position, and, having 
nothing to do, had concluded to tempt the for- 
tunes of a “hoodlum” hop-picking establish- 
ment. Jim, in this capacity, turned out a most 
useful— nay, invaluable—adjunct, and was es- 
sentially “the right man in the right place.” 

“T niver,” said Jim, addressing the maitre 
and myself, “saw such an outfit as that was 
yisterday. You would have thought thim divils 
would take the ship and throw the captain over- 
bourd. There was five big hampers of bread 
an’ cold corned bafe, put up for us to give thim 
a lunch on the way; an’ the Cap’n, sez he, ‘Mr. 
Thompson,’ sez he—fur, don’t ye see, he knew 
me—‘you just take charge o’ that grub, and 
feed thim young rascals, an’ kape thim in 
order;’ an’ he hands me a big carvin’ knife, 
about two foot long, to cut up the corn-bafe 
wid. Well, what d’ye think, cooks? I shcarcely 
had got the knife wunst well down into the 
bafe, afore about two duzhen hands was on 
that bafe right in front of me knife, an’ each 
wantin’ to get the first shlice. Well, gintlemen, 
what could I do? If I cut down any furder 
wid the knife, I’d a cut the fingers clane off 0’ 
thim. So I draws the knife, and sez I, ‘Ye 
d——d rascals!’ sez I, ‘if yez can’t ate yer bafe 
like min, ate it like hogs;’ an’ I lands that bafe 
a kick that sent it forward near the gangway, 
with all thim hoods yellin’ like a pack o’ hounds 
behind it; an’ the Cap’n was jist comin’ up the 
shtairs, and the bafe got between his legs, and 
they both rolled down, the bafe an’ him, clane 
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to the bottom of the gangway; an’ he gits 
up, shwairin’ like mad, and takes up the bafe, 
an’ haives it into the bay, an’, sez he, ‘If I iver 
take any more hoodlums on this veshel while 
I’m mashter may the divil damn me,’ an’ thin, 
seein’ it was no use, I lit the hoodlums scramble 
fur the bread.” 

When the crowd came in from the field at 
noon, the home authorities were too wary to 
let them get into the building as they pleased. 
‘There were three doors, two in the side and 
one in the end. As soon as the table was 
properly spread—and it took the steward and 
his six waiters a full half-hour to put the things 
on the table—the doors were simultaneously 
opened by undoing the hasps on the inside. 
The hungry boys, who were waiting on the out- 
side, rushed in pell-mell—upsetting one another 
in their efforts to cram themselves in at the 
three entrances, and, as soon as they succeeded 
in getting in, clambering with all speed up to 
their respective bunks to get their plates, cups, 
etc.—for each boy kept his own things in his 
bunk, taking them down upon admittance to 
the building, and putting them back after eat- 
ing. After a day or two, things settled down to 
a steadier égime, but the rush for entry at meal- 
times was never got over. The same eagerness— 
the same scurry to secure seats—for it was a 
“go-as-you-please” table, though there was 
plenty of room for all—lasted till the end of the 
season. 

The table was as bountifully supplied as any 
mechanics’ boarding-house in the. city; and 
much better, it may be safely asserted, than 
most of the youngsters had been accustomed 
to at home. For breakfast, there was placed 
on the table, before each boy’s place, half a 
loaf of bread, which a San José baker brought 
around fresh every day; and the waiters sup- 
plied extra bread in baskets ad Uibitum to those 
who called for it. Large tin dishes, containing 
steaks, chops, and stewed meat, formed the 
pieces de résistance; there were also potatoes, 
butter, and stewed fruit in abundance. The 
business of the waiters was to take the dishes 
when empty to the kitchen, where they were 
replenished by the cooks. The boy-waiters 
also constantly handed around coffee in the 
morning and at noon, tea at night, in immense 
coffee-pots holding two gallons each, of which 
sixteen were in use, four on each table, and 
were replenished when empty. The proprietors 
of the ranch were determined that there should 
be no cause for complaint or grumbling in the 
matter of either quantity or quality of food, 
nor in the matter of cooking it. The fact that 
during my stay there I never heard a single 
complaint on this subject—from a class, of all 





others, prone to resent any imagined slight, 
and to complain of insufficiency of food or bad 
cookery—speaks volumes for the management 
and supervision. No expense was spared in 
this respect. There was no such thing as re- 
hashing in the culinary department. Stews 
were made fresh each morning, of fresh meat. 
The chief cook was a man of experience, and, 
after a day or two, could gauge the quantity of 
meat it was necessary to roast, boil, stew, or fry; 
the quantity of vegetables, puddings, fruit, tea, 
or coffee it was necessary to prepare. 

There were, as previously stated, among the 
boys a fair sprinkling of men—some twenty or 
thirty—who served as a sort of moral ballast 
to the community. At night, after supper was 
over, and the table cleared by the steward and 
his coadjutors, various amusements were in or- 
der to pass away the evening. Candles were 
liberally supplied, and, stuck in bottles, shed 
sufficient light to play cards or checkers— 
for who ever saw city boys without packs of 
cards? The older portion lay in their bunks, 
talking, smoking, or reading papers; or, congre- 
gating round the doors, told yarns of low life 
to attentive auditors. The boys at length be- 
gan to fall into this new habit of life, and things 
went on moderately, decorously, and quietly to 
the end. 

It must not be supposed that a// this harvest 
throng were “hoodlums.” There was a fair pro- 
portion of good boys, and some very quiet, 
reputable men. There was, likewise, a small 
minority of as rough characters as any to be 
found on Pacific Street, or the purlieus of the 
Barbary Coast, the Valley, or Tar Flat. The 
first Sunday of the season was not permitted 
to pass without an incident demonstrative of 
this. As no work was done, the adage that 


‘*Satan finds some mischief still, 
For idle hands to do” 


proved that its author, Dr. Watt, was not ig- 
norant of human nature as exemplified in the 
“hoodlum” element. The chief cook, who had 
taken a stroll along the side of the building, sud- 
denly entered the kitchen puffing and blowing 
with indignation, his fat chops swelling up like 
an enraged turkey. Upon being questioned, it 
transpired that he had been taking a little airing 
along the side of the building, to escape for a few 
moments the heat of the kitchen, when some 
cowardly “hoodlum,” taking advantage of his 
fat and unwieldy proportions, concluded that 
he was a fair and legitimate target for his cur- 
rish spleen, and struck him a smart blow in the 
face, at the same time addressing to him the 
most insulting of epithets. 

This was clearly not to be endured. The 
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“kitchen” had been insulted in the person of 
its chief dignitary. If this insult was per- 
mitted to pass without notice and unavenged, 
it would certainly culminate in the “taking” of 
the whole culinary department by the hoodlums, 
as Rome was taken by the Goths, the Vandals, 
andthe Huns. Prompt measures had to be in- 
augurated. The “hood” who had perpetrated 
the outrage—a young man of twenty—was 
pointed out, and the steward went forth, like an- 
other David against the Philistines, to recon- 
noitre, and, if needful, give him battle. The 
“hoodlum” was leaning up against the side of 
the building, with a supercilious smile upon his 
countenance, in the manner of “Coriolanus” as 
personated by John McCullough. The steward 
passed him a few feet, turned, and, as he re- 
passed him on his way back to the kitchen, 
shoved him with his shoulder in a very im- 
pressive fashion. The “hoodlum,” astonished, 
began to “elevate his props,” but at the first 
move the steward was on him like an Irish 
bull-dog as he was. And at it they went, hit- 
ting, wrestling, and kicking in true rough-and- 
tumble style,and, blindly struggling, tripped up 
against the wood-pile, 


‘‘The Gael above, Fitz-James below,” 


Fitz-James representing the steward, and the 


Gael the hoodlum. Ill would it then have 
fared for the plucky little steward, who, but for 
this untimely accident, would have “got away” 
with his man, whom he had already well pum- 
melled, but he was now at his mercy, had not 
I, casting scruples to the winds, and sacrificing 
nice punctilios to expediency, “launched my- 
self,” as the French say, against the second- 
time victorious “hoodlum,” and “fired” him 
across a bank of fire- wood, where he lay for a 
moment stunned and discomfited. Presently 
he got up, muttering vengeance, and went to 
his bunk, whence he took a “No. 2” navy re- 
volver, exclaiming, “I'll settle that fellow that 
interfered ;” and, passing behind the wood-pile, 
as he fronted the kitchen-door, he drew a bead 
upon me as, unconscious of danger, I stood 
within, looking sideways at the time. Twice 
the hammer came down, missing fire each time; 
upon which the “hood” passed behind the 
house, disappeared among some brush, and the 
place knew him no more. The honor of the 
“kitchen” had been vindicated, and the quick 
appreciation of the “hoodlums” recognized the 
fact that the boys in the “kitchen” “stood in” 
together, and that if they fought one they had 
got to fight all. The sentiment of Addison’s 
“Cato” was reversed—respect was commanded 
if not deserved. 

The modus operandi of hop-picking, as prac- 





ticed on this ranch, demands some notice. 
The organization was good. The boys were 
divided into a dozen gangs of about twenty 
each, headed by “bosses” in the persons of 
such men as seemed reliable. These gangs, 
after breakfast, went to different parts of the 
field, wherever the hops happened to be suf- 
ficiently matured to pick. Here, “partners” 
were selected, and each couple took a row, 
their duty being to pick all the hops off every 
vine upon this row; one working on one side, 
and the other on the other side of this vine. 
Each boy was provided with a basket and a 
sack. The fragile blossom was nimbly picked 
from the vine, falling easily into the basket, 
which was set on the ground at the picker’s 
feet. When this basket was full, it was in its 
turn emptied into the sack with which each 
picker was provided, so as to bring the basket 
into use again. As the vines were picked the 
pickers moved on along the rows—the couples 
keeping pretty nearly abreast. Of course talk- 
ing, singing, laughing, and chaffing enlivened 
the tedium and monotony of the occupation. 
The chief business of the “bosses” was to see 
that the vines were picked clean; that no blos- 
soms were left on the ground; and that none of 
the pickers “threw off” upon their work. 

There was nothing like slave-driving; as 
long as the hands were kept apparently busy 
it was all that was required on the ground. 
But let it not be supposed that a watchful eye 
was not centred on the matter. At noon and 
evening, the time was called, the baskets were 
left upon the ground, and each boy, shoulder- 
ing his bag, marched off to the “ drying house.” 
This was a building where the hops were put 
through a process of drying by hot air. Two 
staircases led up to the door of a loft; up one 
of which went the pickers in single file, and 
each, after depositing the ccatents of his bag 
upon the floor of this loft, made his exit, and 
marched down the opposite stair. At the top 
of the stair stood the “boss,” Mr. Block—the 
man in the duster—book in hand, and as each 
picker passed, he gave his name, and was con- 
sequently tallied off as having worked that half 
day. But if the practiced and eagle eye of the 
“boss” detected a more than reasonably small 
bag, he would send the picker back to the bot- 
tom of the stair, where stood a man with a 
steelyard, who would report on the weight of 
the bag. If the bag weighed less than thirty 
pounds, the picker was considered in the light 
of an unprofitable servant, and, unless clemency 
was exercised, discharged. A very good picker 
can pick one hundred pounds of hops in a day; 
an average picker about seventy-five. Cases 
of discharge for inefficiency were not frequent; 
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and there was an evident determination on the 
part of the authorities to test the matter of em- 
ploying boys in this business fairly and thor- 
oughly. As a whole, the boys worked, when 
they got into the “hang” of it, pretty fairly. 
Premiums were given for bags of extraordinary 
weight, and instances were not infrequent where 
ambitious pickers would work at night, by 
moonlight, for the sake of getting the monetary 
prize. The boys seemed to understand that 
everything was done to make them contented 
and comfortable, and by the close of the sea- 
son—which lasted about a month—the menag- 
erie of unassorted hoodlums who had come 
down wild, as it were, from their native woods, 
had assimilated and developed into something 
like a happy family. As an instance of what 
the management contrived for their pleasure, 
one evening there was given a species of “blow- 
out.” Boxes of grapes were brought in and dis- 
tributed. Barrels of beer were tapped in the 
kitchen, and the liquid dispensed in the coffee- 
pots amongst the thirsty multitude; while the 

and of the Industrial School, which had been 





brought down from San Francisco for the oc- 
casion, discoursed sweet music to the entranced 
auditors, and gave earnest of what they, too, 
might become, if they were so lucky as to at- 
tend the music classes at that popular institu- 
tion. 

Taking everything into consideration—the 
difficulties which beset an untried experiment, 
and the rude and ungovernable character of the 
composing elements—it is only fair to say that 
the behavior of the boys, taken as a whole, did 
not do shame to the philanthropy which con- 
voked them; and, as a mark of their apprecia- 
tion, at the close of the season—when they re- 
ceived their pay, and were carted off in innum- 
erable teams for Alviso—they gave rousing 
cheers for the gentlemen who composed the 
management. As regards these gentlemen, on 
the other hand, whether the experiment was a 
pecuniary success, or whether it was, on other 
considerations, worth trying again, I have no 
means of knowing. 

ROBERT DUNCAN MILNE. 





ART’S IDEALS. 


O Science, whose footsteps wander, 
Audacious and unafraid, 

Where the mysteries that men ponder 
Lie folded in awful shade, 

Though you bring us, with calm defiance, 
Dear gifts from the bournes you wing, 

There is yet, O undaunted Science, 
One gift that you do not bring! 


Shall you conquer the last restriction 
That conceals it from you now, 

And come back with its benediction 
Like an aureole on your brow? 

Shall you fly to us, daring seeker, 
Past barriers of time and space, 

And, returning, cry forth “Eureka,” 
With the light of God on your face? 


We know not, but still can treasure, 
In the yearnings of our suspense, 
Consolation we may not measure 
By the certitudes of sense. 
For life, as we long and question, 
Seems to hear, while it hurries by, 
Through the undertones of suggestion 
Immortality’s deep reply! 





ART’S IDEALS. 





To ears that await its token 
Perpetually it strays, 
Indeterminate, fitful, broken 
By the discords of our days! 
It pierces the grim disasters 
Of turbulent human hate, 
And its influence overmasters 
All the ironies of fate! 


The icy laugh of the scorner 
Can not strike its echoes mute; 
It cleaves the moan of the mourner 
Like a clear Aolian lute. 
At its tone, less keen and savage 
Grows the anguish of farewell tears, 
And its melody haunts the ravage 
Of the desecrating years! 


Philosophy builds and spares not 
Her firm, laborious power, 
But her lordly edifice wears not 
Its last aerial tower. 
For the quarries of reason fail her 
Ere the structure’s perfect scope, 
And the stone that would now avail her 
Must be hewn from heights of hope! 


But Art, at her noblest glory, 
Can seem, to her lovers fond, 
As divinely admonitory 
Of infinitudes beyond. 

She can beam upon earth’s abasement 
Like a splendor flung down sublime, 
Through some vague yet exalted casement 

From eternity into time! 


On the canvas of some great painter 
We may trace, in its varied flame, 
Now leaping aloft, now fainter, 

As the mood uplifts the aim, 
That impulse by whose rare presence 
His venturing brush has drawn 
Its hues from the efflorescence 
Of a far Elysian dawn! 


An impassioned watcher gazes 
Where the faultless curves combine, 
That sculpture’s mightier phases 
Imperially enshrine; 
And he feels that by strange election 
The artificer’s genius wrought 
From the marble a pale perfection 
That is paramount over thought! 


So in music entranced we wonder, 
If its charm the spirit seeks, 

When with mellow, voluminous thunder 
A sovereign maéstro speaks; 
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Till it seems that by ghostly aidance 
Upraised above lesser throngs, 

He has caught from the stars their cadence, 
And woven the wind into songs! 


More than all, if the stately brilliance 
Of a poet’s rapture rise, 

Like a fountain whose full resilience 
Is lovely against clear skies, 

Are we thrilled with a dream unbounded, 
Of deeps by no vision scanned, 

That conjecture has never sounded 
And conception has never spanned! 


So, the harvest that knowledge misses 
Intuition seems to reap; 
One pauses before the abysses 
That one will delight to leap. 
One balks the ruminant sages 
And one bids the world aspire, 
While’ slow processional ages 


Irreversibly retire! 


EDGAR FAWCETT. 





TWO CALIFORNIA BOOKS. 


THE ESSAYS OF W. C. BARTLETT.* 


Among the best qualities of a thoroughly 
good modern prose style are its naturalness and 
ease. There is not only ease to the reader in 
the apprehension of the ideas; for it goes with- 
out saying that this quality belongs to any style 
that at all approaches goodness. But there 
must also be ease on the writer’s part, in the 
limpid flow of expression; otherwise it is im- 
possible that the finest and subtlest flashes of 
theintellect, evanescent as heat-lightning, should 
ever reach expression at all. While one pauses 
to elaborate a sentence, or to ransack the mem- 
ory for a phrase, before the pen dries the deli- 
cate Ariel is off and away. As a rule, therefore, 
it is only the trained writer, after long years of 
practice, that can keep unbroken that voltaic 
flow between mind and paper which makes an 
essay delightful to write and delightful to be 
read. 

The neglect of this psychological truth was 
the bane of the eighteenth-century polite litera- 
ture in the hands of its second-rate exponents. 
While the few writers of the first rank—such as 
Pope—succeeded in attaining this ease of style 
by persistent labor, even with a wrong theory, 





*A BREEZE FROM THE Woops. By W.C. Bartlett. Author’s 
private edition. 1880. 





and through very perfection of art, came round 
to nature again, so far as expression was con- 
cerned, it remains true that the elaborate polish 
of the inferior eighteenth-century writers lies 
untouched on our shelves, the most frigid and 
dreary product of all literature. When the re- 
action in favor of spontaneity came in with our 
own century, the men of genius broke away 
completely from the notion of stiff and mechan- 
ical writing. 

Having to begin with something to say (be- 
ing men of genius), and having taken the trouble 
to learn to write, they wrote simply and natu- 
rally, and gave the world some of its best litera- 
ture. But the inferior writers of this century, 
also, have run to a mistaken extreme. Un- 
der the momentum of the reaction from art, 
and the enthusiasm for those great authors who 
seemed to accomplish everything by pure na- 
ture, they have despised literary training and 
the attainment of the skill that comes from self- 
criticism and the patient wooing of perfection. 

It is rare, therefore, to find real affluence 
united with ease in our literature. Our ambi- 
tious young writers forget the years of patient 
literary work which has gone to the perfecting 
of the style of the greatest writers. They seem 
to hope by spasms to counterfeit muscular 
strength. They must, at all hazards, be intense 
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and striking. Accordingly, probably with much 
gnawing of penholders, they succeed in elabo- 
rating a strained, insincere style, difficult and 
vexing to read, as it was doubtless difficult and 
vexatious to write. 

Particularly is this fault apt to appear in any 
locality where, from its newness, the literature 
is somewhat crude and without excellent home 
models of style. There have been—if, indeed, 
they have wholly passed away—the symptoms 
of this crudeness in our California literature. 
We have had a few writers of real native genius. 
They have, naturally, written to some extent of 
what they saw about them, and their writings 
have had a certain flavor of local individuality. 
The old Spanish Missions, the vaguero horse- 
manship, the red shirt of the miner, the atten- 
uated feet and impossible morals of the gam- 
bler—all these and such other mere accessories 
of our successful literature have struck the im- 
agination of our younger aspirants for fame. 
Now, the truth is, that this sort of thing is not 
only trite, but it is at present an anachronism. 
We have passed the stage when these things 
were characteristic of our life on this coast. 
The writer who would really give expression to 
our individuality must have a deeper insight, 
and must recognize that no literary birds can 
hope to build successfully in last year’s nests. 
Moreover, the danger is, that in this straining 
after local flavor our writers will not only fail of 
genuine ease—and force, even—in these external 
things, but that they will lose sight of this prime 
truth: that, after all, it is only where literature 
reaches the universal that it becomes of a high 
order. Turgenieff, for example, has many touch- 
es, here and there, of local coloring in his sto- 
ries of Russian life; but it is not because of 
these that he is a great novelist. It is because 
they are stories of human life, in which he ex- 
presses the universal human experience, that 
he becomes great. If Turgenieff were to make 
it his chief aim to give us local flavor, we 
should have the versts and the samovars all 
the same; but we should have no more of those 
great pathetic stories of love and fate. It is 
only the local flavor that comes by the way and 
in spite of itself that is interesting. All else 
only gives an impression of intellectual poverty 
and provincialism. 

We can give frank utterance to these hints 
with a good grace at present, since we have 
here before us a new production from a Califor- 
nia writer that is, in these respects, blameless. 
These essays of Mr. Bartlett have throughout 
that unaffected ease and naturalness which 
mark all good writing. The reader feels at 
once: Here is a writer who uses words because 
he has something to say; and who knows so 





well how to use them that they do not particu- 
larly occupy his attention. He does not appear 
to have set himself to startle us or captivate us; 
but a genial mind runs on lightly—now reflect- 
ive, now humorous, always entertaining—and 
we follow it with constant pleasure. 

The essay entitled “The House on the Hill” 
well illustrates the quality of the author’s style. 
It begins in this wise: 

“‘A country without grandmothers and old houses 
needs a great many balancing compensations. Every- 
where one is confronted with staring new houses, which 
require an external ripening in the wind and sun for 
half a century. If the motherly wisdom of seventy-five 
years is lodged therein, it is something of recent import- 
ation. I have walked two miles to see an old lady, who 
not only bears this transplanting well, but is as fresh 
and winsome in thought as a girl of sixteen. If only 
there had been an old house, a stone fire-place—wide at 
the jambs—and a low, receding roof in the rear, with a 
bulging second story and oaken beams, nothing more 
would have been wanting. 

‘*When, therefore, it was whispered, one day, that 
there was an old house in the middle of a large lot on a 
hill, overlooking the Golden Gate, there was a strong 
and unaccountable desire to take possession of it im- 
mediately. But when the fact was stated that the house 
was ten years old—that there was moss upon the shin- 
gles, low ceilings within, and a low roof without—the 
destiny of that house was well-nigh settled. It followed 
that one evening there was a dreamy consciousness that 
we were the owner of a small, rusty-looking cottage, set 
down in the middle of an acre-lot, defined by dilapidat- 
ed fences, and further ornamented by such stumps of 
trees as had been left after all the stray cattle of the 
neighborhood had browsed them at will. As incidents 
of the transfer, there was the Golden Gate, with the sun 
dropping into the ocean beyond; the purple hills; the 
sweep of the bay for fifteen miles, on which a white sail 
could be seen here and there; and, later, the long rows 
of flickering street lamps, revealing the cleft avenues of 
the great city dipping toward the water on the opposite 
side of the bay. 

‘*No man will build a house to suit his inmost 
necessities, unless he proceeds independently of all 
modern rules of construction. Some of these are good 
enough, but they nearly all culminate in an ambitious 
externalism. The better class of dwellings erected 
seventy-five years ago, contained broad stair-cases, 
spacious sleeping-rooms, and a living-room, where the 
whole family, and the guests withal, might gather at the 
fire-side. ‘The house was an expression of hospitality. 
The host had room for friendships in his heart, and 
room at his hearthstone. The modern house, with its 
stiff angularities, narrow halls, and smart reception 
rooms, expresses no idea of hospitality. It warns the 
stranger to deliver his message quickly, and be off. It 
is well adapted to small conventional hypocrisies, but 
you will never count the stars there by looking up the 
chimney. 

‘*One may search long to find the man who has not 
missed his aim in the matter of house-building. It is 
generally needful that two houses should be built as a 
sacrifice to sentiment, and then the third experiment 
may be reasonably successful. The owner will proba- 
bly wander through the first two, seeking rest and find- 
ing none. His ideal dwelling is more remote than ever. 
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There may be a wealth of gilt and stucco, and an 
excess of marble, which ought to be piled up in the 
cemetery for future use. But the house that receives 
one as into the very heaven—which is, from the begin- 
ning, invested with the ministries of rest, of hospitality, 
of peace—of that indefinable comfort which seems to 
converge all the goodness of the life that now is with 
the converging sunbeams—such a dwelling does not 
grow out of the first crude experiment. It will never be 
secured until one knows better what he really wants than 
an architect or a carpenter can tell him. 

‘It was a good omen, that the chimneys of the house 
on the hill had not been topped-out more than a week, 
before two white doves alighted on them, glancing curi- 
ously down into the flues, and then toward the heavens. 
Nothing but the peace which they brought could have 
insured the serenity of that house against an untoward 
event which occurred a week afterward. Late oneeven- 
ing, the expressman delivered a sack at the rear door, 
with a note from a friend in the city, stating that the 
writer, well knowing our liking for thorough-bred stock, 
had sent over one of the choicest game-chickens in San 
Francisco. The qualities of that bird were not over- 
stated. Such a clean and delicately shaped head! The 
long feathers on his neck shaded from black to green 
and gold. His spurs were as slender and sharp as 
lances; and his carriage was that of a prince, treading 
daintily the earth, as if it were not quite good enough 
for him. There was a world of poetry about that 
chicken, and he could also be made to serve some im- 
portant uses. It is essential that every one dwelling on 
a hill, inthe suburbs, should be notified of the dawn of a 
new day. Three Government fortifications in the bay let 
off as many heavy guns at day-break; and, as the sound 
comes rolling in from seaward, the window casements 
rattle responsively. But these guns do not explode con- 
currently; frequently more than ten minutes intervene 
from the first report to the last one. There is ever a 
lingering uncertainty as to which is making a truthful 
report, or whether they are not all shooting wide of the 
mark. With so many announcements, and none of 
them concurrent, there would still remain a painful un- 
certainty as to whether the day had dawned; but when 
that game-bird lifted up his voice, and sounded his 
clarion notes high over the hill, above the guns of Alca- 
traz and the roll of the drums over the way, there could 
be no doubt that the day was at the dawn. 

‘* For a week did this mettlesome bird lift up his voice 
above all the meaner roosters on the hill; but one morn- 
ing there was an ominous silence about the precincts 
where he was quartered. The Alcatraz gun had been 
let off; but the more certain assurance of the new day 
had failed. Something had surely happened, for a 
neighbor was seen hurrying up the walk in the gray of 
the morning, red, puffy, and short of wind, at that un- 
seasonable hour. 

‘**Come with me, and take a look in-my yard. 
* * * There, is that your blasted game chicken ?’ 

‘** Why, yes—no—he was sent over as a present 
from a friend.’ 

‘« Just then, the whole mischief was apparent: a great 
Cochin rooster was sneaking off toward the hedge, 
bloody and blind; two Houdons lay on their backs, 
jerking their feet convulsively—in short, that hen-yard 
had been swept as with the besom of destruction. 

***Do you call that a poetical or sentimental bird, 
such as a Christian man ought to worship?’ 

‘** No, not exactly.’ 





‘*Just then that game chicken arched his beautiful 
neck, and sent his clear notes high over the hill and into 
the very heavens. We hinted, in a mollifying way, 
that he had escaped over a fence ten feet high; but that 
blood would tell. 

‘** Yes, I think it has told this morning. Never mind 
the damages; but I think you had better cut his wings,’ 
said our neighbor, already placated.” 


There was likewise a “Garden on the Hill,” 
in whose fortunes we are drawn on to take a 
lively interest: 


‘“The garden is the place to test a great many 
pretty theories. And what if some of them fail? Is 
not the sum of our knowledge derived from failures, 
greater than all we have ever gained by successes? A 
feminine oracle, not content with her honeysuckle the- 
ory, had said: ‘‘ You must not pull up a plant nor a 
vine that springs up spontaneously. Let it grow. 
There is luck in it.” When, therefore, a melon-vine 
made its appearance quite in the wrong place, it was 
spared through the wisdom of that oracle. It went 
sprawling over the ground, choking more delicate plants, 
and rioting day by day in the warm sun and the rich 
loam underneath. Nearly all its blossoms fell off with- 
out fruitage. One melon took up all the life of the 
vine, and grew wonderfully. There had been tape-line 
measurements without number. When it gave out a 
satisfactory sound by snapping it with thumb and finger, 
and the nearest tendril had dried up, it was held to be 
fully ripe. It was very ripe. A gopher had mined 
under that melon, and, not content with eating out the 
entire pulp, had, in very wantonness of his deviltry, 
tamped the shell full of dirt! Where was the luck in 
this spontaneous growth ? 

‘*It is well to reserve a nook for little experiments in 
horticulture or floriculture which one wishes to make. 
A great many theories may be brought home and de- 
cently buried, or be made to sprout in such a corner. 
The larger the spaces, the more one will be tempted to 
use the spade at odd hours; and none of us has yet 
found out all the remedial qualities of dry earth freshly 
turned over, day after day. A hard day’s work, taxing 
brain more than hands, brings on a degree of nervous 
irritability. Thére is a dry electrical atmosphere; the 
attrition of trade winds and sand half the year; and the 
rushing to and fro of busy and excited men, charged as 
full of electricity as they can hold, and bent upon charg- 
ing everybody else, so that at night-fall the sparks will 
snap at thefinger-ends, andthe air will crackle like a brush 
heap just set on fire. Now, the earth is a very good 
conductor. It is better to let this surplus electricity run 
down the fingers on to the spade, and along its shining 
steel blade into.the ground, than to blow up your best 
friend. An hour of honest battle with the weeds is 
better than any domestic thunder-storm. By that time 
the sun will have dropped down into the ocean, just 
beyond the Golden Gate, glorifying garden and hill-top, 
and setting, fora moment, its lamp of flame in the 
western window. Every plant and shrub will have some 
partin asubtle and soothing ministry; and then, if ever, 
it will occur to you that this is a mellow old world, 
after all.” 


“A Week in Mendocino” gives us a lively 
account of certain unique experiences of a 
vacation excursionist in pursuit of recreation 
among the mountains: 
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“This Arcadia is a wondrously human place, after all. 
Borrowing a pony to ride up the valley three or four 
miles, night and the hospitality of a neighbor overtook 
us. A mist settled down over the valley, and under the 
great overhanging trees not a trace of the road could be 
seen. ‘Only give him the rein,’ said the settler, ‘and 
the horse will go straight home.’ We gave him the 
rein. An hour, by guess, had gone by, and still that 
pony was ambling along, snorting occasionally as the 
dry sticks broke suspiciously in the edge of the woods. 
Another hour had gone by. Pray, how long does it 
take a pony to amble over three miles in a pitch-dark 
night? Half an hour later, he turned off to the left, 
crossed the valley, and brought up ata fence. ‘Give 
him the rein,’ was the injunction. He had that, anda 
vigorous dig besides. In half an hour more he was on 
the other side of the valley, drawn up at another fence. 
It was too dark to discover any house. The true desti- 
nation was a small white tavern by the road-side, and 
the light of the wood fire in the great fire-place would 
certainly shine through the window. The vagabond 
pony took the spur viciously, and went off under the 
trees. We were lost—that was certain. It was getting 
toward midnight. It was clear that this equine rascal 
was not going home A night in a wilderness, 
enveloped in a chilling fog, the moisture of which 
was now dripping from the trees, with the darkness too 
great to discover when the horse laid his ears back as a 
sign of danger, was the best thing in prospect. Some 
time afterward, he had evidently turned into a field, and 
afew minutes later, was in front of a settler’s house. 

The window went up slowly, in answer toa 
strong midnight salutation; and to this day it is not 
quite clear whether a rifle-barrel, a pitchfork, or a hoe- 
handle was protruded from that window, or whether all 
this was an illusion, born of the darkness of the night. 

‘«* Well, stranger, how did you get in here, and what 
do you want?’ asked the keeper of this rural castle. 

““*T am lost; you must either let me in, or come out 
and show me the way.’ 

“** Likely story you're lost? Reckon that don’t go 
down in this settlement. You ain’t lost if you're here, 
are you?’ 

“* Look here; I borrowed Jimson’s pony to go up to 
Dolman’s, and started back after night-fall. Dolman 
said, ‘‘ Give him the rein, and he would go straight back 
to the tavern.” I gave him the rein, and he has been 
going for the last four or five hours, except when he 
stopped two or three times at fences, until he brought up 
here.’ 

“I think the hoe-handle, or whatever it might have 
been, was slowly drawn in. A match was touched off 
on the casement, making about as much light as a 
,fire-fly. The settler, shading his eyes, threw a glimmer 
of light on to the neck of the iron-gray pony: 

“*Yes; that’s Jimson’s pony—that are a fact.’ 

“‘A moment after, a tall figure glided out, as from a 
hole in the wall, and stood by the horse. 

‘**Now tell me, my good friend, where I am, what is 
the hour, and how to get back to the tavern.’ 

‘**Well, it mought be nigh onto twelve o'clock, and 
you're not more’n two miles from Jimson'’s.’ 

““*T left at seven o’clock to go down to Jimson’s, 
about three miles. Where have I been all this time? 
If I have been nearly five hours going half of three 
miles, how shall I ever get back to the tavern?’ ° 

‘**Stranger, you don’t understand all the ways of this 
Settlement. You see that’s the pony that the Jimson 
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boys take when they go round courting the gals in this 
valley. He thought you wanted to go round kind o’ 
on a lark; and that pony, for mere devilment, had just 
as lief go a-courting as not. Stopped out yonder at a 
fence, did he, and then went across the valley, and then 
over to the foot-hills? Well, he went up to Tanwood’s 
first, and being as that didn’t suit, expect he went 
across to Weatherman’s—he’s got a fine gal—then he 
came on down to Jennings’s—mighty fine gal there. 
He’s been there with the boys lots o’ times.’ 

‘* “Well, why did the pony come over here?’ 

‘* *You see, stranger, I’ve got a darter, too.’ 

“**How far has that wandering rascal carried me since 
seven o'clock?’ 

‘**Nigh upon fifteen miles— maybe twenty; and he'd 
a gone all night, if you’d let him. He ain't half done 
the settlement yet.’ 

‘**Then I, a middle-aged man of family, have been 
carried round this settlement in this fog, which goes to 
the marrow-bones, and under trees, to get a broken 
head, and on blind cross-trails, for twenty miles or so ; 
and have got just half-way back; and all because this 
pony is used by the boys for larking?’ 

“‘*T reckon you've struck it, stranger. Mus’n’t 
blame that hoss too much. He thought you was on it. 
Now it's a straight road down to Jimson’s. But don’t 
let him turn to the left below. Runnel lives down there, 
and he’s got a darter, too.’ 

‘‘It was past midnight when that larking pony came 
steaming up to the little white tavern. The smoulder- 
ing wood fire threw a flickering light into the porch, 
enough to see that the ears of the gamey little horse 
were set forward in a frolicking way, saying clearly 
enough: ‘If you had only given me the rein, as ad- 
vised, we would have made a night of it.’” 


The volume is rich in sound advice for those 
sinners of the city who neglect the duty of va- 
cation trips to the woods or the sea; not so 
much in the way of didactic preachments as 
of alluring bits of description drawn, Thoreau- 
like, from nature: 


‘There is that spring yonder under the shelving rock, 
having a trace of sulphur and iron, and possibly some 
other qualities for physical regeneration. For two hours 
at mid-day there has been a succession of birds and 
beasts to its waters. Curiously enough, there has been 
no collision; but every kind in its own order. The roe, 
with a half-grown fawn, comes down early in the morn- 
ing; and as the heat of mid-day increases, coveys of 
quails, led by the parent-birds, emerge from the thickets, 
and trailalongtothe spring. Later still, orioles, thrushes, 
robins, linnets, and a wild mocking-bird without any 
name, go down not only to drink, but to lave in the 
waters. You may watch for days and months, but you 
will never see the hawk or the crow, orany unclean bird 
do this thing. But birds of song, which have neither 
hooked beaks nor talons, sprinkle themselves with puri- 
fying waters, and are innocent of all violence and blood. 
The spring is not only a tonic, but it serves to take the 
conceit out of a ponderous man who has been putting 
on the airs of wisdom in the woods. He, too, went 
down on ‘all-fours’ to drink; and such an ungraceful 
figure did this counting-house prince make, and blew 
so like a hippopotamus backing out of the ooze and 
mire, that all the woods rang with wildest mirth. Buta 
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lad, bending the visor of his cap, lifted the water to his 
mouth, and drank erect like one to the manor born. 

“It is a good thing to pitch the tent hard by the sea- 
shore once in a while. Salt is preservative; and there 
is a tonic in the smell of sea-weed. Your best preserved 
men and women have been duly salted. The deer 
sometimes come down to get a sip of saline water, and 
are partial to mineral springs, which one can find every 
few miles along the mountain slopes. The sea-weeds, 
or mosses, are in their glory. Such hues of carnation 
and purple, and such delicate tracery as you shall never 
see in any royal garden. A hook was thrown in for the 
fish, perchance, with the dyes of Tyrian purple. But 
there came out a great, wide-mouthed, slimy eel, which 
was kicked down the beach into the water, with a hint 
never to reveal so much ugliness again on any shore of the 
round world. Your sea-lion has no beauty to speak of; 
but he is an expert fisher, and knows how to dry him- 
self upon the rocks. When a hundred of them take to 
the water, with their black heads bobbing about, they 
might be taken for so many shipwrecked contrabands. 
How many ages were required for the ocean to quarry 
these grains of sand, which under a glass become 
cubes and pentagons as goodly as the stones of Venice?” 


The essay on “Literature and Art” contains 
an interesting sketch of the literary history of 
California. The author says: 


‘‘The exacting conditions of pioneer life are not fa- 
vorable to authorship. If, during this quarter of a cen- 
tury, not a book had been written in California, we 
might plead, in mitigation, the overshadowing material- 
ism which, while coarsely wrestling for the gains of a 
day, finds no place for that repose which favors culture 
and is fruitful of books. But over the arid plains, in 
the heat and dust of the long summer, one may trace 
the belt of green which the mountain-stream carries 
sheer down to the sea. So there have been many thought- 
ful men and women who have freshened and somewhat 
redeemed these intellectual wastes. They have written 
more books in this quarter of a century than have been 
written in all the other States west of the Mississippi 
River. The publication of some of these books has cost 
nearly their weight in gold. During the period of twenty- 
five years, more than ninety volumes have been written 
by persons living at the time in this State. 

‘*Noone has sought to live here exclusively by author- 
ship. It has only been the incidental occupation of 
those persons who have written out of the fullness of 
their own lives. If they heard no mysterious voice say- 
ing unto them, ‘Write!’—the great mountains en- 
camped about like sleeping dromedaries, the valleys 
filled with the aroma of a royal fruitage, the serene sky, 
and the rhythm of the great sea—all make audible signs 
to write. They have written out of a fresh, new life. 

‘It is this large acquaintance with Nature—this lying 
down with the mountains until one is taken into their 
confidence — that may give a new vitality and enlarge 
the horizon of intellectual life. Whence comes this man 
with his new poetry, which confounds the critics? And 
that man with his subtle wit borrowed from no school? 
I pray you note that for many a day his carpet hath 
been the sficuda of pine, and his atmosphere hath been 
perfumed by the fir-tree. He has seen the mountain 
clad in beatific raiment of white, and their ‘sacristy set 
round with stars." He will never go so far that he will 
not come back to sing and talk of these his earliest 





and divinest loves. So Harte comes back again to his 
miner's camp and to the larger liberty of the mountains, 
And there fell on Starr King a grander inspiration after 
he had seen the white banners of the snow-storm float- 
ing from the battlements of Yosemite.” 


Weare the more pleased to welcome this new 
volume to our literature, for the reason that 
there is less of good essay-writing among us 
than of any other sort. The truth is, that es- 
say-writing is the easiest of all writing to do, 
and the hardest to do well. Just as walking is 
so easy that every one can do it; yet there are 
scores who can do a difficult gymnastic feat 
deftly for one who can walk with either dignity 
or grace. So it is of blank-verse composition, 
as compared with other rhythms in poetry. 
Anybody can write blank verse; but there are 
only two or three poets in a generation who can 
do it well. 

There is this to be said about essays: when 
they are well done, they are among the most 
delightful forms of literature. It is the play of 
the mind. It is not argument nor eloquence; 
but a sort of genial, unconscious pen-talk, flow- 
ing on like a brook in alternate light and shade, 
and always limpid and pure. 

On the whole, Mr. Bartlett’s essays impress 
us as being the ripest production we have yet 
seen from a California press. 

EDWARD R. SILL. 


PROGRESS AND POVERTY.* 


Sydney Smith’s contemptuous question,“ Who 
reads an American book?” has long since been 
satisfactorily answered in many branches of lit- 
erature; but in that great field known as polit- 
ical economy we have, up to this time, produced 
nothing which has made a distinctive mark in 
the intellectual world. This is not to say that 
political economy has not been cultivated among 
us, or that many excellent books have not been 
written; but they have followed more or less 
closely European authorities, and been based 
upon European models, and there have been 
among them none that have taken rank with 
those original works that open controversies 
and lead thought. To say this, however, is. to 
say nothing disparaging to American literature ; 
for since we began to have a literature of our 
own, political economy has received no sub- 
stantial change or improvement. Smith, Mal- 
thus, and Ricardo are the founders of political 
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economy; and since the beginning of the cen- 
tury, all subsequent writers—though many of 
them have been men of great breadth and 
power—have but followed on their lines, though 
modifying somewhat here and elaborating some- 
what there. And though, on the Continent, the 
old mercantile theory has been revamped, and 
Socialism reduced to something like a system, 
yet the divisions of opinion and schools of 
thought are essentially what they were when 
the nineteenth century was in its teens. 

But here, if we mistake not, is one of those 
original works which open fresh discussions 
and draw new lines. And it is not merely an 
American book, but a California book. We do 
not merely mean that it is a book written in 
California by a Californian, but that it is dis- 
tinctively and peculiarly Californian; for not 
only are its illustrations largely drawn from this 
coast, but the freshness of its views bespeak the 
study of social problems under the novel and 
suggestive circumstances that have been pre- 
sented in California. 

Yet, although this is a California book, it is one 
which, we think, will attract wide attention ; for 
not merely are its attacks upon current doctrines 
too serious to be ignored, but it has in it ele- 
ments which are likly to compel attention; and 
the times are propitious forit. There is among 
thoughtful men, and especially in England, a 
growing feeling that there is something wrong 
with the current political economy, though pre- 
cisely what has not yet been made clear; and 
there is in all countries an increasing number 
of active and more or less educated men who 
are bitterly restive under the existing social or- 
ganization. Now, here comes a book which 
appeals to the first class, not only by pointing 
out certain fundamental errors which have vi- 
tiated economic reasoning, but by building up 
a theory that has all the charm of novelty, sim- 
plicity, and comprehensiveness; and which ap- 
peals to the second class by its fire and ear- 
nestness, by its thorough sympathy with their 
feelings and aspirations, and by the clearness 
and confidence with which it assumes to point 
out what hurts and what will help them. Num- 
bers of volumes have been written by men of 
ability upon social grievances, the relations of 
labor and capital, etc.; but they have all in- 
sisted either that the working classes had no 
wrongs to right, or have prescribed for the 
amelioration of their condition what the work- 
ing classes themselves consider as “goody- 
goody” remedies. But here is a work of ability 
enough to command scientific respect, if not, 
indeed, to win a place in the front rank, and 
which is, at the same time, ablaze with the very 
fire of radicalism. Whether the theories which 





it lays down are right or wrong, they can not 
be treated with contempt. Political economists 
can not ignore a book which, even if it be erro- 
neous, presents error in such a form that it is 
likely to become a new gospel in every radical 
club, and to find apostles in every knot of dis- 
satisfied workingmen. 

For our part, we do not propose in this arti- 
cle to pass judgment. For, while this is a book 
too coherent and consistent to admit a half-way 
opinion, it is, on the one hand, too able and 
plausible to be rashly condemned; on the other, 
too revolutionary to be rashly indorsed. Nor 
yet is it an easy matter to give anything like a 
fair account of a work which covers so wide a 
scope; discusses so many controverted ques- 
tions; advances so many novel theories; and 
which is so compact in style and close in argu- 
ment. This is emphatically a book which must 
be read to be understood, and which can not 
be read without interest and profit, even to 
those who most widely differ from its conclu-: 
sions, for it is throughout suggestive in the ex- 
treme. 

In the introductory chapter, entitled “The 
Problem,” the failure of modern progress to 
eradicate poverty, the recurrence. of industrial 
depressions, and the growing uneasiness with 
social conditions are vividly set forth, and the 


inquiry is thus proposed : 


‘*T propose in the following pages to attempt to solve 
by the methods of political economy;the great problem 
I have outlined. I propose to seek the law which asso- 
ciates poverty with progress, and increases want with 
advancing wealth ; and I believe that in the explanation 
of this paradox we shall find the explanation of those 
recurring seasons of industrial and commercial paralysis 
which, viewed independent of their relations to more 
general phenomena, seem so inexplicable. Properly 
commenced and carefully pursued, such an investigation 
must yield a conclusion that will stand every test, and, 
as truth, will correlate with all other truth; for in the 
sequence of phenomena there is.no accident. Every effect 
has a cause, and every fact implies a preceding fact. 

‘That political economy, as at present taught, does 
not explain the persistence of poverty amid advancing 
wealth in a manner which accords with the deep-seated 
perceptions of men; that the unquestionable truths 
which it does teach are unrelated and disjointed; that 
it has failed to make the progress in popular thought 
that truth, even when unpleasant, must make; that, on 
the contrary, after a century of cultivation, during which 
it has engrossed the attention of some of the most subtile 
and powerful intellects, it should be spurned by the 
statesman, scouted by the masses, and relegated, in the 
opinion of many educated and thinking men, to the rank 
of a pseudo-science in which nothing is fixed or can be 
fixed—must, it seems to me, be due, not to any inability 
of the science, when properly pursued, but to some false 
step in its premises or overlooked factor in its estimates. 
And, as such mistakes are generally concealed by the 
respect paid to authority, I propose in this inquiry to take 
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nothing for granted, but to bring even accepted theories 
to the test of first principles; and should they not stand 
the test, to freshly interrogate facts in the endeavor to 
discover their law. 

‘tI propose to beg no question, to shrink from no con- 
clusion ; but to follow truth wherever it may lead. Upon 
us is the responsibility of seeking the law; for in the 
very heart of our civilization to-day women faint and lit- 
tle children moan. But what that law may prove to be 
is not our affair. If the conclusions that we reach run 
counter to our prejudices, let us not flinch ; if they chal- 
lenge institutions that have long been deemed wise and 
_ hatural, let us not turn back.” 


Following the introduction come ten books, 
each subdivided into chapters, which constitute 
the body of the work, and which are succeeded 
by a concluding chapter. With the first of 
these books begins the inquiry proper. The 
problem to be solved is reduced to this ques- 
tion: ‘Why, in spite of increase of product- 
ive power, do wages tend to a minimum which 
will give but a bare living?” and the answer of 
the current political economy, that it is because 
the increase in the number of laborers tends 
naturally to overtake the increase of the capi- 
tal from which wages are paid, is taken up. 
To the examination of that part of this answer 
which involves the genesis of wages the first 
book, entitled “Wages and Capital,” is de- 
voted. Attention is first called to the fact that 
wages and interest do not rise and fall in- 
versely, as this theory requires, but that, as we 
have seen in California, wages and interest rise 
together and fall together. The theory thus 
shaken, it is denied that wages are drawn from 
capital at all. The reasoning by which this 
assertion is maintained is a specimen of keen 
analysis, involving as it does the fixing with pre- 
cision of the meaning of such terms as “wages,” 
“capital,” and “wealth,” which, as is shown by 
a comparison of their definitions, have hitherto 
been used by political economists in the most 
loose and contradictory way. Tracing the op- 
erations of production from their simplest to 
their most complex forms—from the gathering 
of shell-fish by a naked savage, to the building 
of a Great Eastern, or the cutting of a-Sutro 
Tunnel—our author shows that as productive 
labor always gives an immediate and valuable 
result, while wages are not paid until after the 
rendering of labor, the real advance of capital 
is not from employer to employed, but from 
employed to employer, and that the true func- 
tions of capital are not to advance wages, or 
subsist laborers, but to furnish tools, seeds, etc., 
and to provide the wealth necessary to carry 
on exchanges, while wages come directly from 
the product of the labor. We have not space 
to follow the linked reasoning by which this 
conclusion is reached. The objections which 





naturally arise are one after the other met and 
disposed of; and paradoxical as the assertion 
that capital neither advances wages nor subsists 
laborers may sound, the reader is led to it by 
successive steps which seem like the simple 
presentation of obvious and indisputable truths, 
Though the doctrine has still in its favor the 
weight of authority, there has been of late a 
growing disposition among economists to ques- 
tion the existence of a definite wage fund, and 
Prof. F. A. Walker has even gone so far as to 
deny that in certain cases wages are drawn 
from capital; but no economist that we know 
of has hitherto dreamed of denying that capi- 
tal is ever drawn on for wages, still less that it 
does not subsist laborers. Yet that Mr. George 
has conclusively proved these positions, and 
has, moreover, clearly traced the confusion of 
thought and language which has led to the 
adoption of theories which have maintained 
themselves from the time of Adam Smith to 
the present day, we think no careful reader of 
these five chapters will be likely to deny. In 
fact, so easy and clear is the argument, so 
naturally does one step seem to succeed the 
other, that the reader who is unacquainted with 
political economy, and does not realize that the 
very foundations of far-reaching theories are 
being undermined, is apt to think there is a 
needless elaboration of self-evident truth. 

But the practical importance of the con- 
clusion is at once obvious, for if wages are 
the direct product of labor, it follows that the 
mere increase of laborers cannot tend to their 
diminution, but that, on the contrary, as the 
efficiency of labor manifestly increases with the 
number of laborers, the more laborers, other 
things being equal, the higher should wages be. 

This proviso “other things being equal” 
brings on, in the second book, the discussion 
of the famous Malthusian doctrine—the doc- 
trine that population tends constantly to press 
against subsistence—a doctrine that is not 
merely one of the great corner-stones of cur- 
rent political economy, but which has power- 
fully influenced modern thought in all direc- 
tions. We have not space even for a meagre 
outline of this highly interesting discussion, 
and can only say that the doctrine itself is first 
stated with fairness and force; then the facts 
which seem to prove it are explained away; the 
analogies which support it are subjected to a like 
analysis, and finally the doctrine is reduced to 
the assertion that productive power lessens with 
increase of population, and appeal is made to 
the fact that in all progressive countries wealth, 
or at least the power of producing wealth, al- 
ways increases even faster than population. 

But if the Malthusian theory be thus over- 
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thrown, the perplexities of the problem have 
been only increased. This is fully recognized 
by Mr. George, who says: “We have, in short, 
proved that wages ought to be highest when in 
point of fact they are lowest. Nevertheless, 
we have at least narrowed the field of inquiry, 
and shown that for the solution we seek we 
must look to the laws of distribution.” In the 
third book this subject is taken up. It is shown 
that the laws of rent, wages, and interest must 
necessarily correlate with each other, which, as 
taught by the current political economy, they 
fail to do, and the confusion in the use of terms 
by which this issue has hitherto been avoided 
is pointed out. Many a man who has vainly 
puzzled his brain over the text-books, will see 
in this lucid examination that the fault has 
been, not in his own stupidity, but in the great 
economists themselves. After thus showing 
again that at least two of the three laws of 
distribution have hitherto been wrongly appre- 
hended, our author proceeds to seek, independ- 
ently, the true laws. As to rent, the law of 
Ricardo is accepted and explained; and it is 
pointed out, what preceding economists seem 
strangely enough to have overlooked, that this 
law necessarily involves the laws of wages 
and interest as its corrollaries—that is to say, 
that the proportion of the produce taken by 
rent must necessarily determine the propor- 
tion left for wages and interest. But without 
resting on this deduction, the laws of interest 
and wages are separately sought from inde- 
pendent starting points. We have not space to 
follow, even in briefest outline, these interesting 
reasonings, which shed a clear light upon many 
of the perplexing problems which political econ- 
omy has up to this time left in an unsatisfac- 
tory state, such as the real cause and justification 
of interest, the apparent conflict between capi- 
tal and labor, the relation of wages in different 
forms and occupations, etc. But suffice it to 
say that they bring the laws of wages and in- 
terest to a common point, the margin of culti- 
vation or production, where they correlate with 
the law of rent. Thus it is shown, as we have 
seen in California, that high rates of interest 
and high rates of wages accompany each other, 
and wages and interest fall together, and that, 
as the value of land increases, rent must take 
a greater and greater proportion of the produce, 
and interest and wages a smaller share. 

Thus a theory has been set up which ac- 
counts, by the increase of rent or land values, 
for the persistence of poverty, and the ten- 
dency of wages to a minimum in advancing 
countries. But a question yet remains, “Why 
is it that material progress everywhere tends to 
the increase of rent?” 





This is examined in the fourth book. Ma- 
terial progress is decomposed into increase in 
population, and improvements in production. 
It is first shown that the effect of increase in 
population, the productive arts remaining sta- 
tionary, must always be to increase rent, not 
merely from the cause heretofore pointed out 
by Ricardo and others, the forcing of produc- 
tion to lower levels, but still more powerfully 
from a cause upon which political economists 
have hitherto but lightly dwelt, the localizing 
of the increased power which comes from in- 
creased economies and division of labor. It is 
then shown that even if population remained 
stationary, the effect of labor-saving machinery 
and other improvements in production, of what- 
ever kind, must likewise be to increase rent. 
And in the third place, it is pointed out that, 
from this tendency of material progress to in- 
crease rent, there must arise in every progres- 
sive country a confident expectation of future 
increase in land values, which, by causing 
speculation in land, drives up rent even faster 
than it would otherwise increase. 

In the, fifth book, entitled “The Problem 
Solved,” these conclusions are applied. From 
the speculative advance in land-values, engen- 
dered by material progress, the phenomena of 
recurring commercial crises and industrial de- 
pressions are successively deduced, and then, 
reversing the process, the phenomena are traced 
up to this cause; while the necessary effect of 
material progress, where land has been appro- 
priated, is used to account for low wages, pov- 
erty, and pauperism. 

This closes what is really the first great di- 
vision of the work. That it is a most important 
contribution to politico-economic literature no 
reader can fail to perceive. And it is this, 
not merely from the force, lucidity, and coher- 
ency of the argument, and the ease and grace 
of a style which carries the reader, without 
effort, into the heart of the most abstruse dis- 
cussions, and proves that, even in its knottiest 
departments, political economy is not necessa- 
rily dry and tedious, but that there is complete- 
ness as well as strength. Theories heretofore 
sanctioned by the highest authority are not 
merely undermined, if not actually toppled over ; 
but a theory is substituted upon which may be 
explained, not only all they explain, but a good 
deal more. 

Had Mr. George stopped here, his work must 
have ultimately attracted wide attention among 
close thinkers. But not satisfied to treat the 
“burning questions” of political economy, he 
proceeds, in the sixth book, into the heart of 
what are fast becoming the “burning ques- 
tions” of politics and common discussion. 
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Passing to the question of a remedy, it is con- 
tended that neither in education nor codpera- 
tion, neither in the projects of philanthropists, 
the combination of workingmen, nor the dreams 
of Socialists, is there any hope, as long as the 
tenure of land is untouched; and then, taking 
up projects for the restriction of ownership 
in land, it is contended that they also are im- 
practicable and futile. Thére is no alternative, 
is the conclusion, but to utterly abolish private 
property in land. 

In the seventh book the question of justice 
is broached, and it is argued that there can be 
no rightful individual title to land; that private 
property in land necessarily results in the en- 
slavement of laborers; and that society may 
with justice assert the common right to land 
without compensating present holders. The 
growth of the idea of private property in land 
and of land tenures in the United States are 
also treated at length. 

Having thus concluded that land ozght to be 
made common property, the question of how is 
taken up in the eighth book, and it is proposed 
to accomplish this without violence or sudden 
change, by simply abolishing all taxes save 
upon land values, and with this single tax, con- 
fiscating rent, leaving every one free to get or 
hold what land he pleases. In this connection 
the whole subject of taxation is discussed, in a 
very clear and interesting chapter. 

In the ninth book the effect of this remedy is 
considered in much detail, and a state of society 
is pictured in which there should be abundance 
and opportunity for all, and from which not 
merely poverty and ignorance, but greed and 
corruption, would disappear. 

The inquiry at first proposed might here 
seem fairly to end. But in the tenth and last 
book a still wider field is opened with the ques- 
tion, “ What is the law of human progress?” 
and doctrines which are now backed by al- 
most the whole weight of the scientific world, 
are attacked with the same force and audacity 
displayed in attacking, in previous books, the 
current teachings of political economists. The 
doctrine that the progress of mankind is by a 
gradual improvement in race character is im- 
pugned, on the ground that it will not explain 
historical facts— that the line of greatest im- 
provement has never coincided, for any length 
of time, with any line of heredity, and that re- 
trogression has heretofore always followed ad- 
vance. It is further contended that differences 
in civilization nowhere show innate differences, 
but are solely due to differences of social envi- 
ronment. Then an effort is made to work out the 
law of human progress, on the theory that soci- 
ety will advance according to the mental power 





devoted to improvements, and that this will be 
greater or less, according to the mental power 
required for purposes of maintenance and con- 
flict. Thus association is the first condition of 
human progress, and equality the second. And 
in the constant tendency to inequality, which 
arises in human association, we find the cause 
which has brought all previous civilizations to 
halt and retrogression. On this theory is ex- 
plained, with an elaboration and ingenuity of 
which we can give no idea, why in some places 
civilization has advanced so far, and in others 
so little; the rise, character, and decline of an- 
cient civilizations; the character, and course of 
the Greco-Roman civilization; and the rise and 
splendor of modern civilization. 

And now the connection between all this 
speculation and the main purpose of the book 
begins to appear. The tendencies to the con- 
centration of wealth and power which are so 
strongly manifesting themselves at the present 
day are, it is contended, the same tendencies to 
which the overthrow of all previous civilizations 
are traced, and, if permitted to run their course, 
must inevitably carry the modern world through 
anarchy back to barbarism. The chapter en- 
titled, “ How Modern Civilization may De- 
cline,” is one of the most impressive of an im- 
pressive book. It is contended that in the 
United States mere political equality is rapidly 
tending toward despotism and anarchy, and 
that, while on the surface everything seems to 
indicate further progress, there are many inti- 
mations that the deeper currents have already 
begun to set toward retrogression, and that 
the nineteenth century may to the future mark 
the climax of modern civilization. “The civil- 
ized world is trembling on the verge of a great 
movement. Either it must be a leap upward, 
which will open the way to advances yet un- 
dreamed of, or it must be a plunge downward, 
which will carry us back toward barbarism.” 

And out of this idea of a struggle yet unde- 
cided, rises naturally the concluding chapter, 
which asserts the immortality of the human 
soul as the sequence of the social laws pre- 
viously laid down, and the only explanation of 
the phenomena of human life. 

This book, of which we have given a most 
unsatisfactory account—for it contains too much 
to be summarized, and is too unique to be 
characterized—is distinguished no less by the 
ease and elegance of its style than by the close- 
ness and vigor of its reasoning. The argu- 
ment, copiously illustrated as it is, is yet so well 
connected in all its parts, that the conclusion 
seems to follow as a matter of course. And in 
these days of muddy political economy, when 
the leaders of thought in this field are so widely 
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at variance as to the economic cause or causes 
of the social evils that afflict us, and are like- 
wise so variant as to the meaning of the terms 
which they habitually use, it is refreshing be- 
yond measure to find not only an original eco- 
nomic thinker, but one, as well, who knows 
clearly and thoroughly what he pretends to 
know, and knows, besides, how to give clear 
and precise expression to his knowledge. In 
this respect the book before us deserves the 
highest consideration, and even if every propo- 
sition of the writer were to be refuted, the book 
would still possess great value for its exact 
expression of the terms with which political 
economy has to deal. 

But there is something in the work which 
seems to us to breathe the air of truth—of a vi- 
tality which will seize upon the future. The 
writer himself, it is evident, is a man who loves 
the truth for the truth’s sake, and who hesitates 
not to follow whithersoever she may lead. He 
is imbued with profound convictions—convic- 
tions which have come to him, as is manifest 
on every page, from the most laborious investi- 
gation and the most earnest seeking. While 





he has manifestly read much, he has digested 
and assimilated it all, and has never permitted 
himself to be overawed by a great name. At 
every step he doubts; he asks himself: Can this 
be so? and never pushes on until he has sat- 
isfied himself whether it be so or not. And 
never does he, apparently, dismiss a subject 
until he has examined it on all sides and tested 
all its relations. 

But with all the excellences which we have 
pointed out, there is one which is better far 
than all, and that is, the human sympathy which 
runs as a stream through the book from begin- 
ning to end—the deep feeling for those who 
suffer; the desire to lift them up, and to see 
dissipated and destroyed the dreadful poverty 
and distress that enshrouds society as a pall. 
And in the concluding chapter, which nobly 
crowns a noble work, we have the hope of a 
life beyond, expressed in such eloquent and 
sympathetic phrase, that one’s pulse beats faster 
as one reads, and one feels that, after all, life is 
worth all it costs—that life is, indeed, worth 
living. E. R. TAYLOR. 





OUTCROPPINGS. 


A REPORT OF PROGRESS. 


It may afford the patrons and well-wishers of THE CAL- 
IFORNIAN a pleasurable degree of satisfaction to know 
that the welcome of the new periodical has been a warm 
anda generous one—free, hearty, spontaneous, genuine. 
From city, town, village, and mining camp, the length 
and breadth of this whole coast, the ‘‘ glad to see you” 
air comes freighted with compliments, and words of en- 
couragement, and unmistakable pats of approval. Our 
editorial friends have been particularly kind and consid- 
erate in their reception and treatment of the stranger. 
Some of them, in the enthusiasm of their friendship, 
and glorying in the pride of Western accomplishment, 
have been rather extravagant in their terms of praise, 
designating THE CALIFORNIAN as ‘‘the peer of Zhe 
Atlantic, ‘‘the bright, particular star among maga- 
zines,” and other pretty fancies, far and away above the 
magazine's pretensions, ambitions, or merits ; while oth- 
ers, appreciating the real standpoint of the publication, 
have more calmly discussed its chances of success, and 
vromised, in the fullest possible measure, their assist- 
sce and support. The press of the East, writing im- 
partially and somewhat critically of the venture, have 
said many encouraging things. The Mew York Even- 
ing Post—a literary authority—among other compli- 
mentary things, says: ‘‘In its editorial account of its 
aspirations and intentions the magazine declares it to be 
its function to represent the thought and literary activity 
of the Pacific States; but it takes the manly ground 
that it deserves no sort of coddling consideration upon 





this ground : that it is entitled to no support or favor 
except that which it shall win and compel. Working 
in this spirit there is no reason why THE CALIFORNIAN 
should not succeed abundantly. It has thus set aside 
the weak pauper plea which has failed to save other 
magazines designed to represent a particular quarter of 
the country, and has rested its title to existence upon 
solid business considerations.” The Nationsays: ‘‘It 
promises well enough for us to wish it a more perma- 
nent success than its predecessor.” And this from Pro- 
gress: ‘‘THE CALIFORNIAN is a handsome magazine, 
and opens well. It breathes the spirit breathed by The 
Overland in its best days. It seems to have chances not 
possible for other magazines. Its sketches and stories 
of western life ought to carry it very largely into Eastern 
and European homes. There is a charm about such 
literature which makes it welcome everywhere.” The 
Springfield Repudlican says: ‘‘The long vacant place 
of Zhe Overland seems in a fair way to be well-filled by 
THE CALIFORNIAN. We hope it caz live.” The Hart- 
ford Courant sees ‘‘no reason why it should not be a 
splendid success.” These are but a few of the many 
indorsements. But best of all the happenings of the 
first issue were the support and approval of the people 
at large, who, stepping to the news-stands—in num- 
bers seemingly too great to be believed—extended that 
substantial encouragement that makes a deeper im- 
pression than all the complimentary notices that can 
be penned. It is a compliment to the appreciation 
of this city to say that the principal news-dealers sold 
more copies of the first issue of THE CALIFORNIAN 
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than all the other magazines combined, and that they 
predict a largely increased demand for this second 
issue. These are encouraging indications. There is 
inspiration in what appears to be immediate success, 
and hoping and trusting that it will be permanent, 
THE CALIFORNIAN now buckles down to its best en- 
deavors to be deserving of it. 


A SALUTATION. 


Only a few days after spreading our sails to catch 
somewhat of the popular breeze to keep us on our 
course to the future, there set sail, from a new port of 
civilization across the bay, another venture, stately in 
appearance, neat of trim, well manned and accoutred. 
Its sails were wide spread, but it kept on a little different 
course from ours, and while depending upon the breath 
of the people's favor for support, it may be said that it 
scarcely expected to be favored with a ‘‘ popular breeze.” 
The cargo we carried, and intend on every voyage to set 
out with, was assorted, and we expected, and hope, that 
our burdens will be esteemed by men of many minds, 
consigned as they are to whom they may concern. The 
other, under the name of The Berkeley Quarterly, a 
journal of social science, sails upon special service, 
with cargo of special character, suited only to special 
minds. We shall not boast because our range is some- 
what wider and our purpose to meet every taste. It 
may be that our pages may sometimes contain matter 
suited also to the range of our contemporary. If the 
offering is good, we shall be glad there is more of that 
special literature than can be included within the space 
of the new quarterly, and shall be pleased to advance 
social science as well as every other branch of good 
learning. Although what is called social science is 
special and particular, yet its scope is wide enough for 
the best thinking of the statesman and the moral 
philosopher. And the best of what can be considered 
as contributions to that science must come from minds 
of liberal views, that have given acute observation to 
broad experiences, and have come humanly to deduc- 
tions that shall tend to benefit the whole range of human 
society. The best social scientist is the best civilizer. 
We welcome the venture of the new Berkeley Quarterly. 
No aim could be higher. If it attains its object, we 
shall all gain by it. We trust that a special avenue for 
the egress of that form of thinking being open, we shall 
find the best thinkers, and many of them, crowding the 
way. Our skies may well shine upon the social philos- 
opher, and we hail the spirit and enterprise of this new 
undertaking, that may bring us the results of all good 
thinking, from the novitiate in morals and philosophy 
up to Herbert Spencer himself, who is, to social science, 
the modern “‘ guide, philosopher, and friend.” 


CALIFORNIA MINING LIFE. 


Afew monthssince, one of the most respectable of Amer- 
ican illustrated weeklies published a cartoon represent- 
ing a scene in the streets of one of our oldest and largest 
mining towns, and which is also a railroad depot. This 
sketch, to a Californian, was decidedly comic. A street 
was represented as full of men with ferocious counte- 
nances, dressed in dark shirts and pants—pants thrust 
inside heavy boots, and each wearing, instead of coat 





or vest, a brace of huge revolvers “and a large bowie- 
knife strapped round their waists! A coal-miner's hat 
and hat-lamp completed this unintentiona! caricature, 
Such was the artist's ideal of a California mining-town, 
and such is, doubtless, the ideal of nine-tenths of our 
Eastern friends who have any ideal at all. 

Such false conceptions, however unjust, do not exist 
without cause. The vivid word-painting of Bret Harte 
and others of earlier times, and the romance of the Argo- 
naut, have stamped California witha reputation that, while 
ceasing to be correct, still stands for it to-day. Thus 
the reputation of communities as well as of individuals 
still clings to them long after they have reformed and 
cease to deserve it. The burning impressions left on 
the minds of our cotemporaries is too potent to be re- 
moved, and hence, while early California has become 
transformed, the zdea/ California of romance still holds 
its place and refuses to recognize the change. 

For this there is some excuse. California is still the 
land of ‘‘sensations”—of startling changes, of sudden 
discoveries, of natural and political earthquakes, of won- 
derful diversity of climate and resources, of fabulous 
changes of fortune, and of almost miraculous transform- 
ations of moral character ! 

All these peculiarities serve to keep alive the romance 
of early California, just as the Moorish wars kept alive 
the fire of ancient chivalry. 

I repeat, this romantic ideal does special injustice to 
the rural regions and mining towns. Taken as a whole, 
it may be truly said of California that none of our States 
have made greater progress than she in culture and in- 
telligence. No similar population in the world reads 
more or thinks so freely and manly. Nowhere else does 
Mrs. Grundy exercise so little tyranny over her victims, 
and nowhere are the popular ideas of justice and equal- 
ity more generally correct. There is more difference 
between the manners and deportment of a New York 
suburban village and that of New York City, than be- 
tween those of a California mining-camp and San Fran- 
cisco. The coarseness and violence reputed to prevail 
in early times has passed away. Of ‘‘Red Dog” and 
‘*Coyoteville” less remain to-day than Sidon or Tyre. 
They were the symbols of certain phases of early times, 
and now both symbols and things symbolized have 
passed away forever. Even the harmonious Fiddletown 
has become so regenerate as to legally demand baptism 
into a new life and name. Gambling and drunkenness 
are far less common in the mining towns than in New 
York, or any other of our large cities. The omnipresent 
school-house disseminates education to the remotest 
cafions, and has better opportunities than ever before. 
Sectarianism is not popular; but the ethical precepts of 
religion are perhaps as highly regarded as in the ‘‘City 
of Churches” itself. It is no exaggeration to say that 
the change from the ‘‘rocker” and ‘‘long tom” to the 
hydraulic monitor and the steam-pump, are but fairly 
analogous to the social changes that have taken place 
during the same period. 

The early placer miner developed, from the nature of his 
environments, excessive individuality. Self-reliant and 
isolated, his motto was: ‘‘Every man for himself.” He 
lived alone in his cabin, and was generally his own 
counselor and helpmate. Subsequently he was drawn 
into companies and corporations, where individuality 
became toned down for the common benefit of all, and 
finally the establishment of the home restored him to 
domestic habits. The discipline involved in this career 
was invaluable in the formation of manly character, and 
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forever destroyed that servile veneration for traditional 
opinions that cramps the human mind in older commu- 
nities. Through all, the sense of justice never failed. 
“Even the lynch-law which he instituted was more just 
than many of those on our modern statute-books; and 
it is doubtful if, proportionately, as many innocent per- 
sons were punished by Judge Lynch as by imbecile 
judges and befogged juries every year in our own day. 
But all this, too, has become exceedingly rare. So- 
called ‘‘ backwoods life” in California is unknown. The 
social aspect of the rural village or mining-camp differs 
in no kind from that of our large cities. New mining 
camps, like Bodie or Leadville, of course, must inevi- 
tably pass through a pioneer period. In our time, such 
transition from pioneer to modern life is short. A year 
or two changes all. The rude mining camp becomes a 
town or city, and speedily adapts itself to the habits and 
customs of all towns and cities presided over by Anglo- 
Saxon civilization. A. B. 


SOME RESOLUTIONS. 


( RESPECTFULLY RECOMMENDED TO THE YOUNG GENTLEMEN 
AT BERKELEY.) 


Tempus fugit 
Very fast, 

Vetus annus 
Went at last. 


Novus annus 
Borne on wings, 

Triumphos et 
Pleasure brings. 


Bona vota 
Let us make 
Ut gallinas 
We'll not take. 


Ediscenda 
Let us learn; 
Parvos equos 
Will we shun. 


Nostra stigma 
Let’s efface. 

Multa acta 
We'll retrace. 


Citos equos 
We'll not drive. 
Sanz mentes 


Then will thrive. 


Professores 
We wont shun. 
Ad virgines 
We'll not run. 


Malum vinum 
We'll not taste 

Nullus opes 
Will we waste. 


Multa bona 
Deeds we'll do 
Mala acta 
Very few. 


Ad egenos 

Folks we'll go; 
Bonitatem 

We will show. 


Sacras preces 
We'll attend. 

Praves mores 
We will mend. 


Probi veri 
Let us be— 

Nullum scelus 
Will we see. 


Illa vota 

Having made 
Recordemur 

What we've said. 


Vale! Vale! 
May this be 
Felix annus 
Now to thee. 
oO. 


G. 


ARE YOU SUPERSTITIOUS? 


What is your pet superstition? You have none? You 
are an enlightened rational being—have common sense, 
a reasonable share of education, and are mot supersti- 
tious. I knew all that before you told me; but I insist 
that in your heart you believe in just one sign which you 
know will not fail. I have known people to shake their. 
heads with a pitying smile when alluding to any ‘‘sign” 
that I believed in; and have generally found that these 
same people were tenderly nursing a little pet supersti- 





tion of their own which they could not be persuaded to 
abandon. I was once stopping at the hous¢ of a lady 
friend whom I class among the most intelligent women 
I have ever met with, and whose education and training 
had been most liberal and thorough. Often when ridi- 
culing any absurd little ‘‘sign” that I persistently be- 
lieved in, I had prophesied that I should some day 
discover her particular superstition ; but she boldly de- 
clared herself free from any such nonsense. She was 
the mother of a boy baby about a year old—a splendid 
little fellow; and one day, as I was writing home to her 
mother, it struck me that as this lady had never seen her 
little grandson, I would measure his exact length with a 
piece of tape and send it in the letter, as we all thought 
him a remarkably large, fine child. With this purpose 
in view I entered, tape in hand, the room where she sat 
sewing by the window, while the child lay on the bed 
playing. Going directly up to to the bed, I informed 
her of my purpose, when—such a scream as she uttered ! 
Any one would have supposed I had a butcher-knife in 
my hand instead of a harmless bit of string. 

“‘Stop—stop! For gracious sake!” cried this un- 
superstitious woman. ‘‘Don’t you know that that isa 
sign the child will die! It is ‘taking the child’s measure 
for his coffin’—for God's sake don’t do that!” 

‘*But you don’t believe in signs,” I ventured to re- 
mind her. 

‘‘Oh—well; but this is my child, you know, and I 
know that this sign always comes true.” 

A young lady—a girl not more than fifteen, in fact, 
and the most skeptical, irreverent little thing I ever 
knew—was passing through the street with me some 
time ago. My numerous ‘‘signs” had been a source of 
never-ending merriment with her, and I was surprised 
to see her close her mouth determinedly for full three 
minutes, without answering to my questions, after we 
had crossed the street from one corner to the other. 
At last she opened her mouth and said: 

‘‘Didn’t you see that we were separated by some 
people coming between us, as we were crossing the 
street?” 

“*Yes."” 

“Well,” she continued, ‘‘at such times you must 
make a wish before speaking, and it is sure to come 
true.” 

‘*But you don’t believe in such humbug?” I urged. 

She insisted, however, that this ‘‘sign"’ never failed. 

Both of these were Americans; but nationality makes 
no difference in this case. 

A German —a lady well educated and highly culti- 
vated—started from her home for a walk with me, one 
day. Just after leaving the house, she discovered that 
she had forgotten her purse, her handkerchief, and 
some other small package, on the sitting-room table. I 
had always considered her very clear-headed, and she 
had seriously tried to cure me of my absurd beliefs. I 
was very much astonished, therefore, to hear her declare 
that neither she nor I should turn back for the things, 
as it was ‘‘bad luck;” and furthermore, she most un- 
blushingly reiterated that she was not superstitious, but 
that this ‘‘sign” was as old as the universe, and as true. 

But not women alone are given to cherishing pet 
superstitions. Years ago I knew a gentleman wh@was 
so decided in his ways and views that it made him pos- 
itively angry to learn that I had ‘‘so much of the heathen 
clinging to me.” Superstitious—he? No, indeed—not 
in any shape, way, or manner, he said. He had heard 
of a wedding where it became evident to the bride that 
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no glass was to be accidentally broken; so what had 
the goose to do, he sneered, but complain to one of the 
ladies present that this omission was an unlucky omen, 
when, presto! a glass was broken a minute or two later, 
by the most accidental kind of an accident. It so hap- 
pened that this gentleman won a philopena from me, 
and I presented the forfeit in the shape of a pair of 
gloves. But he would not take them. 

‘Don’t you know,” he said, ‘‘it is a sign that they will 
part as strangers, if friends accept a pair of gloves, one 
from the other?” 

It was a new ‘‘sign” tome; but I told him I would 
treasure it up among the rest of my ‘‘signs’”— which he 
did not believe in. He repeated the same old story— 
not superstitious, but this ‘‘sign” never failed. Another 
gentleman, the most matter-of-fact person in the world, 
with the same claim, discovered himself one day in his 
refusal to accept a knife. A brother of mine, who was 
forever making fun of my superstitions, particularly of 
my aversion to cutting finger-nails on Friday, was for 
years tormented with distracting fits of the toothache. 
After a long separation we met again, and I asked him 
about his old enemy, the toothache. 

‘Cured of it entirely,” he said, ‘‘by a remedy I got 
from an old man traveling on the boat.” 

“‘And what is it?” I asked. 

‘*Oh, you must cut your finger-nails on Monday morn- 
ings before breakfast.” 

And he was in earnest about it, too. 

A lady of the Hebrew persuasion, to whom I made 
my usual assertion in regard to the pet superstition, said 
the Jews were absolutely free from it, to her positive 
knowledge. Shortly after this solemn announcement, 
the lady, returning from a shopping expedition, threw 
her purchases on a bed in the room, while she stood by 
the window drawing off her gloves. With the freedom 
of an old acquaintance, I criticised her bargains, and 
picked up her parasol to raise it and see what size it was. 
But, nimble as a squirrel, the lady vaulted clear over the 
bed, in her haste to tear the parasol from my hands. 

‘*God of my fathers !” she screamed, ‘‘ Do you want to 
bring trouble on all of us? Don’t you know it is the 
worst sign in the world to open a parasol in the house?” 

‘* But the Jews don’t believe in signs,” I urged; but to 
no avail—her grandmother had told her about this, and 
she knew it was true. 

I knew one man who swore at his bad luck if he met 
a woman the first thing in the morning; another who 
dreaded nothing so much as to dream of women. One 
person who could not be induced to brush down a spi- 
der’s web; another who would wear a garment wrong 
side out all day long, if it had been put on so by mistake 
in the morning. Indeed, I could fill pages with in- 
Stances that have come under my own observation, of 
people who proclaimed themselves free from supersti- 
tion, but had their Achilles-heel, so to speak, hidden 
under the toga of enlightenment and common sense in 
which they wrapped themselves, 

Whether it is a common American superstition, or 
one that specially pertains to Missouri—that a wild bird 
flying into the room denotes the speedy death of the occu- 
pant—I cannot say. It is certainly not one of the nu- 
mergus German AJdeiglaubden, for I have them all at my 
fingers’ ends, and this belief is not among them. Indeed, 
I never knew of this unfailing sign to fail, till one sullen, 
cloudy March day in 1862. My husband, in command 
of Federal troops stationed in Troy, Missouri, sent me 
word that I was to join him there, and was to call at 





once on three married ladies from the place just men- 
tioned, who were then stopping at Barnum’s Hotel, in 
our city (St. Louis). All three of these ladies were com- 
pelled to return to the city of Troy alone—two of the 
male Trojans having been banished from their native 
place by the rebels, and fearing to return, in spite of the 
protection our troops could offer; the third, the principal 
merchant of the town, having been left at home while 
his young wife had come to St. Louis alone. Truth to 
tell, I suspected her of being a thorough rebel the first 
time I sawher; but she was such a charming little rogue 
that I could not help falling in love with her at once, 
Of the other two females, one was quite elderly, the 
other a tall, gaunt, prosaic being. These were to be my 
guardian angels on the way. On the day set for our 
departure, the two husbands, Withrow and Martin, saw 
us down to the steamer, and had us comfortably provided 
for; each gave his wife her instructions for running his 
farm during his enforced absence, then kissed her in 
my presence and that of the little rebel—who said her 
husband was waiting at home to kiss her. I don’t know 
how the road runs to Troy in time of peace; but on this 
occasion the first stage of the journey thither was ac- 
complished when we had reached Capan-Gris, on the 
Mississippi, at about ten o’clock at night. The hotel 
at which we stopped had a porch on the second story, 
running the entire length of the house, and on this 
opened all the doors and windows of the guest rooms, 

Not being an early riser, Mesdames Withrow and 
Martin came to call me for breakfast before I had quite 
finished my toilet; but my window was open to admit 
the air, and when the ladies entered they left the door 
open behind them. All at once—whether through the 
door or window—a little brown-plumaged bird fluttered 
in, perched himself on the top of the glass before 
which I stood, and looked gravely into my face. The 
two women uttered—yells (screams would be too ro- 
mantic for the hideous cries they gave vent to), and 
made frantic efforts to ‘‘shoo” the little fellow out of 
the room; while I, never dreaming that there was any- 
thing sinister about my feathered visitor, made efforts 
just as strenuous to catch him and keep him for a pet. 
‘Let him go!” the tall one screamed; ‘‘ Don’t shut that 
door!” ‘‘ Drive him out—what d’ye want to keep him 
for, you goose, you!” added the elder, in tones of the 
highest exasperation, when I had made them under- 
stand my “captivating” intentions. But they succeed- 
ed in driving the intruder out; and then from their ‘‘Oh, 
my gracious!” and ‘‘Did you ever!” I comprehended 
that their minds were very much disturbed, and I could 
only conclude that country people thought it very cruel 
in city folks to try and cage up little wild forest birds. 
At the breakfast table the whole horror was related to 
the little rebel, who visibly turned pale, to my utmost 
astonishment. After breakfast came the question of 
proceeding on our journey, which from this place 
out had to be accomplished by private conveyance, at 
our own risk, as stages had stopped running months 
ago. Our little rebel seemed better acquainted here 
than the other ladies, and it was she who, with the 
landlord's assistance, found a springless farm-wagon, 
drawn by two little spavined mules, for a conveyance. 
And now, for the first time, I noticed the uneasy 
glances of the two elder ladies; they seemed all at once 
to grow suspicious of their little friend, and whispered 
to me that the landlord had the name of being an 
“awful rebel.” It was quite a pleasant situation for me, 
I thought; here I was to start out into the dense Mis- 
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souri timber, where bushwhackers were not altogether 
unknown, and guerillas had occasionally been heard of 
—a Federal officer’s wife, my only escort three women, 
and a teamster whom a rebel landlord chose to send 
with us. To the consideration of these circumstances 
I attributed the troubled looks with which I was regard- 
ed—totally and happily ignorant of any other fear or 
dread I had caused. As for myself, I know only the 
fear which a dark room or a real ghost inspires; and I 
mounted the wagon and sat humbly in the straw-piled 
bed in advance of the other three women, who were 
consulting among themselves, and seemed wonderfully 
tardy and fidgety, even for women. 

At last we were fairly on the way; and had we not 
been splashed by the muddy water from the aggravated 
sloughs through which we had to pass, and gotten our 
feet wet in the mud when we had to jump out of the 
wagon, in places where the mules could not pull us, I 
really think I should have enjoyed the trip. But the 
day's journey was a short one, and we had to stopa 
couple of miles before reaching the Quiver, a little river 
we had expected to ford the same day. Our driver said 
that, to judge from appearances, the Quiver must be 
booming, what with the heavy rains and the melted 
snow; and that he meant to throw up his contract any- 
how, and would take us no further than Judge Lovell’s ; 
he knew the Judge would keep us over night. ‘‘ But the 


Judge is a rebel,” the elder of the ladies said, ‘‘and 
would not keep me under his roof; might send word to 
Quantrell’s men, or Price's, and they'd get us all.” I 
quieted them by saying that I was willing to risk being 
captured at Judge Lovell’s house, and I think they all 
were, when they saw the Judge's frank, kindly face. A 


long white beard framed it around, and altogether he 
was one of the most venerable looking men I have ever 
seen. His wife and daughters entertained us in the most 
hospitable manner ; and early in the morning the Judge 
and one of his favorite negroes (they were still slaves at 
that time) went down to the Quiver to reconnoitre. At 
nine o'clock he returned, and stated frankly that the river 
was terrible, and that he had seen, away off on the other 
side, a body of men who might be friendly to us and— 
who might not. 

What should we do? We could not stay there, and 
I would not return. I felt sure that the men were the 
Captain’s, and the little rebel said: ‘‘ Who's afraid, any- 
how?” 

So the Judge, with a number of negroes and the ne- 
cessary tools, went down to the river again to construct 
araft, and sent for us about noon. The sun had not 
made its appearance that day; the sky was leaden, and 
the wind was bleak. The whole family went with us to 
the river-side—that is, to the top of the bank. Looking 
down the steep, clayey sides, which we should have to 
descend, we saw that a rope had been stretched for us 
to hold by, otherwise we could never have gotten through 
the red mud and down the abrupt incline. At the bot- 
tom seethed and foamed and roared the mad waters ; 
and on the raft, made of two stout logs, stood the Judge, 
his long white beard tossed by the wind, his kind old 
face turned upward pityingly to where we stood, hud- 
dled together and thoroughly frightened. On the other 
end of the raft stood Mark, the gigantic negro, to assist 
in steering our precarious craft. We derived some com- 


fort from the fact that both master and man were athletic | 


and powerful, and one as true as the other. But now 
came the most puzzling delay. The Judge sent up word 
by one of the negroes that we were to hurry and come 





down, two of us at a time, to be ferried across in that 
number. We saw what trouble it was to both men to 
keep the raft in place for us to embark, with’ the wind 
blowing a gale, and the wicked little waves tugging and 
tearing at the frail craft; and I was ready to descend, 
but neither of the women would come with me. 

The Lovell ladies had evidently been let into the se- 
cret, and I could see how they urged Mrs. Withrow, the 
elder lady, to go with me. She drew back, however, 
and then Mrs, Martin turned away and did not hear me 
call, till I wondered why I had come to be tabooed all 
at once. But the Judge shouted impatiently for one of 
the other women to come along, when I alone started, 
with the aid of a stalwart negro; and then, with sudden 
determination, the little rebel tore herself away from the 
rest and followed in my wake. 

It was anything but jolly, that crossing, and I don’t 
know which of us was the whitest in the face, those left 
on the bank, or we on the raft. The fact of the matter 
is, that the negroes alone did not change color. Nota 
word was uttered during the passage, save a hoarse 
command by the old Judge, now and then, and the 
deep-toned response of the negro, Mark. At last we 
were safely over, and a shout arose from both banks. 
The landing here was not so difficult, as the shore was 
less steep; and the second trip which the Judge made 
with his improvised vessel seemed of less duration, and, 
altogether, not so dangerous—to me. 

The men whom the Judge had seen ‘‘away off,” that 
morning, were coming toward us on a gallop, with what 
proved to be a very comfortable ambulance, at the heels 
of the mounted men ; and before Judge Lovell returned 
to his waiting family, the Captain had heartily pressed 
his hand, and thanked him for his care and kindness. 
The Captain, it seems, had grown uneasy at his quar- 
ters in Troy; somehow, everybody suspected my little 
rebel of holding intercourse with her friends, the bush- 
whackers, and when her husband informed mine at 
what time we were all to leave St. Louis, and by what 
route, he had placed himself at the head of a detail of 
his men, and had been patrolling up and down the banks 
of the Quiver, since the day before, unable to make a 
crossing anywhere, as the sudden rise had swept away 
landmarks, bridge, and canoes. In the ambulance was 
ample material for a camp or picnic; and it was not 
till we were seated on the cushions of the ambulance, 
around a crackling fire built in the shelter of some huge, 
bare hickory-trees, solacing ourselves with a cheerful 
cup of hot coffee, that I was informed of the terrible fate 
that had hung over me since the day before. You may 
imagine with what an enormous degree of faith and in- 
tense feeling of relief I now learned, for the first time, 
that to have a wild bird fly into your room is the un- 
failing sign of speedy and inevitable death—as in this 
case it had incontestably proved to be, Cc. 


FORTUNE'S PIPE. 
‘A mere pipe for Fortune to play tunes upon.” 


Such careless finger as she lays 
Upon my stops can only bring 
Rude discord mixed with melody; 
And if my chanted moods and days 
To tremulous notes of treble cling, 
Am I to blame, or Fortune, pray? 
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She is my mistress ;—unto death 
She holds me in a careless hand, 
Laughing to think how her caress 
Of puckered lip and perfumed breath 
Can call a joyous saraband 
Out of grief-notes, or—silentness. 


And if I know that here and there 

Are wind-holes choked with dusty web, 
What does my shallow wisdom bring? 
I hold no power to cleanse them fair, 

Or guess therein what swell and ebb 
Of songtide waits its loosening. 


“For Fortune to play tunes upon”— 
How foolish then to sob and strain, 
When, with a fickle kiss, she can 
Silence my song before ’tis done, 
Or fling me idly by, to drain 
Some silver-throated pipe of Pan. 


Whether I lie with bated breath, 

Or whistle shrilly through the years 
May’s madrigals and songs of June, 
I am not mine for life or death, 

I am, through Pentecost and tears, 
Merely a pipe for Fortune’s tune. 


IS HAPPINESS A MYTH? 


It was a winter evening at Riverside Farm, a pleasant 
place on the bank of the St. Lawrence, about a hun- 
dred miles from Montreal. It had been one of those 
clear, crisp, biting days when the absence of wind de- 
ceives one as to the actual severity of the weather, when 
the snow creaks under foot and runner, and horses seem 
gifted with a nerve life which cracks and snaps angry 
protests against such unnatural cold. 

The occasion is the meeting of four old friends to 
celebrate the return of one of their number who has 
been wandering about the world at the imperious bid- 
ding of those relentless taskmasters, board and clothes. 
They are a queer lot, these four, as perhaps are any four 
men who polish up each other's oddities by the attrition 
of years of intimacy. All are under, forty, and owe their 
friendship to the very fact of their representing four 
different temperaments— phlegmatic, sanguine, bilious, 
and sardonic. They are grouped in the library, lazily 
taking their after-dinner coffee and filling their pipes, 
while the big log in the vast fireplace blazes and glows, 
casting flickering shadows in the dusky twilight of the 
room. It is a luxurious room, with Turkish rugs 
scattered about the inlaid floor, bronzes, books, and odd 
bric-a-brac lying loosely about, and the pictures sus- 
pended over the low bookcases show rare taste in their 
selection; but the gun leaning against the mantel, the 
pipes, the guitar and flute on the floor, the snow-shoes 
and moccasins in the corner, the two dogs lying sleepily 
by the fire, and above all, the presence of none but 
lounging and easy chairs, betray the bachelor host. 

As the old housekeeper totters away with the coffee 
outfit, the four pipes are lighted, and the host walks 
through the hall and looks out of the door. 

‘‘Well, Joe, what kind of a night is it, and how is 
the thermometer?” 

‘‘Twenty-eight degrees below and falling, and the 
night is superb—bright starlight, clear as a bell, and not 
a breath of wind.” 

“IT say, old fellow, you ought to be a happy man; 
not a care in the world, with this gem of a house, the 





farm, and your dogs, guns, and horses, and nothing 
to do but enjoy yourself.” 

“So you think, Jack; but I would give it all to be 
able to wander about the world as youdo. I merely 
exist, while you live. Why, the very pleasure of com- 
ing back to see your old friends is worth ten such years 
as I pass. While I am tied up here to vegetate by force 
of circumstance, you enjoy the very essence of life by 
mixing with the world—yes, and the flesh, and the 
devil, too, I suppose. What do you think, Van?” 

‘‘Well, I envy both of you—but you, especially. 
Here I am, educated to a profession that I dislike cor- 
dially, and unfitted by it from doing anything else, 
shelved for the balance of my life with an income just 
sufficient to make me a genteel pauper. My idea of 
happiness is to be an English country gentleman, with 
a handsome income and moderate estate.” 

‘*Well, we all know that happiness is only relative; 
it is an unknown quantity, in seeking to define which 
we——" 

‘‘Oh, happiness be hanged ! 
of whist together for five years. 
till he’s dead,’ say the sages.” 

‘*Shut up, Frank. We all know your idea of happi- 
ness. Console yourself with the knowledge that you 
would make a very poor coachman. Bring that legal 
mind of yours to bear on chemistry, and mix us a hot 
whisky to lubricate the wheels of our brains. Oliver 
will be over presently to pay his respects to Jack, and I 
told him to bring his banjo. You haven't forgotten his 
ancient melodies, have you, Jack?” 

‘‘Oh, no; nor the marvelous way that he fingers the 
strings. I haven’t heard ‘Angelina Baker,’ or, ‘Stop 
dat Knocking’ since I went away from here.” 

Here the conversation flags, while Joe whistles weirdly 
with his tongue doubled between his teeth, Van lazily 
teases the dogs with the handle of a guitar, and Jack 
lies contentedly back in his chair and smokes, curiously 
watching Frank as he deftly concocts the seductive bever- 
age. 

‘‘There, you fellows, Take that and dispose of it in 
the usual way. I fervently hope it may materially bene- 
fit that which you are pleased to call your brains. But, 
Van, talking of happiness, did you ever see a really 
happy man?” 

‘*Yes, once, I believe. When I was in the South 
American squadron, my ship put in at Honolulu, where 
we lay for a month. Our most constant visitor was a 
member of the royal family of the islands, familiarly 
known as ‘Prince Bill.’ His usual costume was a 
breech-clout and a cigar, and he came aboard daily, only 
to get drunker than a lord—drunk as a prince, in fact— 
in which glorious state he would depart in search of the 
‘seclusion which the cabin grants.’ ”’ 

‘See here, Van, this is the celebration of the return 
of the fatted calf, and we are supposed to sink all per- 
sonal animosity; but, by the piper that played before 
Moses, I'll brain the next man that quotes Pinafore. 
That's my idea of happiness. Go on, Joe.” 

‘‘Frank, you are my idea of ahappy man. You don't 
care a continental blank for your briefless state. If a cli- 
ent should be crazy enough to retain you, you'd proba- 
bly borrow some tobacco of him, and advise him to com- 
promise the case, and you esteem yourself wealthy as 
long as your friends have a dollar.” 

“There, Jack, you see to what a beatific state of 
meekness an attorney attains; instead of cutting his ac- 
quaintance, I mean to stay here a week. If he says 


We haven't had a game 
‘Call no man happy 
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anything more, I will send him a bill for the money I 
have borrowed of him. Now tell us if ever, in the course 
of your wanderings, you have seen a man who esteemed 
himself happy.” 

‘Well, Frank, I don’t know that I have; but pass 
me the tobacco, and fill my glass, and I'll tell you about 
the only man I ever saw whom I thought perfectly 
happy- 

“In the spring of 187- I was traveling in the central 
part of California, north of Sacramento. I stayed one 
night in Princeton, a little town in Colusa County, and 
left the next morning by stage for Chico. I found, 
among my fellow passengers, a man whose face was 
strangely familiar to me; he was of medium height, 
broad-shouldered and muscular ; with brown, curly hair, 
closely cropped; black eyes; a short, wiry, dark brown 
beard, and white, even teeth. He appeared rather reti- 
cent, and almost repellant in manner, yet in conversa- 
tion his face lighted up in a charming way. His com- 
plexion, though, was very singular; it was neither sal- 
low nor ruddy, but a sort of grayish tone between the 
two—something the color of a Jersey cow, Joe, to use a 
simile that your bucolic mind can grasp. We occupied 
the back seat of the stage together, and carried on a des- 
ultory conversation between the jolts of that wretched 
vehicle. At noon we arrived at Jacinto, where the stage 
put up for dinner. The town consisted of about three 


houses, a store, and a hotel, all immediately upon the 
right bank of the Sacramento, the road only interven- 
ing. As neither of us cared to tempt fate by dining at 
that hotel—experience having taught me, at least, to be- 
ware of those temples consecrated to the noble art of 
frying all eatables—by common consent, we walked 


across the road and threw ourselves down under a tree 
which grew out of the side of the steep river bank, near 
the primitive rope-ferry. It was a hot day, and the 
roads were terribly dusty, and we exchanged pocket- 
flasks in a courteous effort to moisten the superabund- 
ant clay which seemed determined to assimilate with 
our throat tissues. As he handed me his cigar-case, I 
said to him: 

‘* What strange fortune is it, sir, which throws you 
and I together?’ 

‘*No very strange fortune, is it?’ he replied; ‘we 
meet thousands of agreeable people in traveling.’ 

“*Yes, I know,’ .said I; ‘but it is only occasion- 
ally that we find a person whom we encounter wherever 
we go. I meet you here to-day; I saw you in Philadel- 
phia in 1876; we rode around the Exhibition grounds in 
the same car. In 1873 I saw youagain in Washington, 
and in ’71 at Niagara Falls. That same year we passed 
each other on the Mattawan, one of the far northern 
tributaries to the Ottawa; I was on my way to Bron- 
son's shanties, while from the guides who were with 
you I judged you had crossed over from Georgian Bay, 
and was on your way down to Portage du Fort to take 
the steamer. In 1867 I saw you at the Paris Exhibition, 
and a year before I had seen you in China, on one of 
Russell & Co.'s riversteamers. I saw you pass through 
New York with your regiment at the breaking out of the 
war, and in ’53 I met you ona Mississippi steamer, as 
I was going from St. Louis to New Orleans. I was 
quite a youngster then, but I have a very accurate mem- 
ory for faces, and once a face makes an impression on 
my mind, I can never forget it. You had an altercation 
with a gambler who insulted a woman, the first time I 
saw you, and you shot him dead, which was quite an 
episode in my boyish experience. So, you see, there is 





some fatality in our meeting. What seems to me singu- 
lar, though, is that you don’t look a day older than you 
did in 1853, nor, saving the changes in dress, have you 
altered perceptibly in appearance since that time.’ 

‘**T am surprised at your remembering me,’ said he ; 
‘but I certainly was in all those places at the times you 
mention. My life isa strange one. I rarely talk about 
myself; but pledging you to secresy regarding my iden- 
tity, I don’t mind telling you something of my history. 
Please reserve your comments till I have finished. 

‘**T was born in New York in 1760, My father was 
a merchant, and made a large fortune in trade. We 
were consistent Royalists, and on the breaking out of 
the revolt of the colonies, the family—consisting of my 
father, mother, one daughter, and myself—went to 
England and settled in Devonshire, where my sister 
died in 178. I was educated at Harrow and at Brazen- 
nose College, Oxford, and, after graduating, led the usual 
life of an English gentleman. I gradually matured phys- 
ically until I was thirty-five years old, when I became 
what you see me now, without having had a day’s ill- 
ness in my life. My complexion had always been a 
source of annoyance to me; but, being somewhat sensi- 
tive about it, I had always refused to consult a physician 
regarding it—attributing it, somehow, to the climate of 
the country where I was born. When I was fifty years 
old, I was slightly injured by being thrown from my horse 
in Hyde Park, and was attended by a celebrated Lon- 
don physician of the day. After dressing my wounds, 
which were of no importance, he said, in a gruff way 
peculiar to him: ‘‘What’s the trouble with your com- 
plexion?” I replied: ‘‘I don’t know, sir. I suppose 
it is owing to the climate of New York, where I was 
born.” ‘‘No other native of New York ever had that 
complexion. Stand up, sir.” I complied, and he sub- 
jected me to a most rigid and searching examination, at 
the close of which he threw himself back in a chair, with 
a puzzled look on his face, and closed his .eyes, appar- 
ently buried in intense thought. After remaining in 
that position about twenty minutes, he jumped to his 
feet and commenced walking the floor, saying to me: 
‘* This is the most singular and interesting case that I 
have ever heard of. Do you know, sir, you are the only 
person in the whole history of the world who was born 
without any liver? All of your other organs are in ro- 
bust health, although abnormally large; but the liver is 
absolutely missing —the space usually occupied by it 
being filled by the various surrounding organs. The 
bile, instead of being secreted by the liver, is apparently 
eliminated from the blood through the tissues of the 
veins, and carried off by the perspiration through the 
pores of the skin. The absence of any offensive odor I 
attribute to the fact that the secretion is very slight, and 
is at once evaporated by contact with the air. It is well 
known that a disordered liver is the primal cause of 
nine-tenths of human diseases; and there is no reason, 
sir, why, barring accidents, you should not live forever. 
It will afford me deep satisfaction to bring the case to 
the notice of my professional colleagues.” . 

‘«* A somewhat sensitive disposition had always led 
me to avoid any notoriety, and I at once refused to 
listen to any such proposition, and I finally secured a 
reluctant promise of absolute secresy from him. As 
soon as was practicable, I disposed of all my landed 
property (my parents being dead, and I having no sur- 
viving relatives), and invested my fortune in securities, 
which afford me an income ample for my needs. Since 
that time I have passed my life in traveling about the 
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world—forming no permanent ties and simply seeking 
pleasure in its various forms. But pleasure to me is the 
cup of Tantalus. I came to California in 1850, and re- 
mained in the United States till the breaking out of the 
Rebellion. By that time the horror of my situation had 
become fully apparent to me—doomed, like the Wan- 
dering Jew, to ‘‘move on” for years, centuries, cycles, 
perhaps for eternity, but without his satisfaction of know- 
ing that I suffered a just punishment for sins committed. 
How infinitely preferable is remorse to regret. I en- 
listed in a New York regiment, and was commissioned 
major. We saw hard service for four years, and I did 
what I could to get my guwéetus at the hands of some- 
body else, but it was useless. I came out without a 
scratch. Suicide I despise; so I have resigned myself 
to fate. 

‘**Now, sir, you have considered me a supremely 
happy man. I tell you, there is no more miserable 
being in existence than I am. You will concede that it 
is not the dead who are to be commiserated ; there is no 
trouble in the dreamless sleep of the grave. The sor- 
row is for those who live to mourn the loss of their 
friends. In my life of over a hundred years I have had 
many friends, and death has taken them, one by one, 
leaving me only the dreary, desolate prospect of a pos- 
sible eternity of partings. _ Life to me without friendship 
would be blank, indeed; but a memory filled with men- 
tal cenotaphs is not a pleasant companion. I have 
never married—you can readily see why. I dare not 
incur the possibility of entailing my curse upon another 
being.’ 

‘*We parted that afternoon at Chico, and I have 
never seen him since. There, fellows, that man’s story 


goes a long way toward proving happiness to be a myth.” 


‘* Be still, Fangs! Down, Gyp! Stop your devilish 
noise. Who is there? Oh, is it you, Oliver? Come in.” 
¥. F. &. 


PROFESSOR STUCKENHOLTZ. 


‘*My friend,” said the Professor, ‘‘know that our 
theories of life are undergoing constant change. Day 
by day the naturalist, chemist, and biologist are wrest- 
ling with Nature, and compelling her to lay bare, one by 
one, her most precious secrets. We no longer attempt 
to conceal our ignorance beneath the stupid cloak of 
‘vital principle,’ with which we were wont to account 
for actions we did not understand. It was one of those 
days which, scorning the natural divisions of time, 
mark the world’s history into great and complete epochs, 
when a mysterious protein compound was first produced 
in the laboratory of the chemist. I tell you, sir, that 
the day is fast approaching when biologists will create 
living and moving beings. Man's wonderful imitations 
of Nature will then have attained the only element they 
now lack—existence independent of their maker.” 

We were sitting, Professor Stiickenholtz and I, ina 
private laboratory connected with his dwelling. [This 
was in the heart of one of the German university cities, 
where the very air seems impregnated with the odor of 
musty books and parchments. I had wandered here in 
quest of special instruction, after having taken my de- 
gree—Medicine Doctorem—in an American college. 
Professor Stiickenholtz had conceived a most unaccount- 
able fancy for me—unless upon the theory of utter 
opposites. I was youthful, tall, powerfully built, and 
proud of my physical strength and beauty. He was 





old, ugly, small, and presented the appearance of hay- 
ing been thoroughly dried in his own desiccating ap- 
paratus. His countenance was all absorbed in a single 
feature, his eyes. I do not to-day know if they were 
green, gray, blue, or red—I do not think they were red 
—but I do know they were the most singular eyes | 
ever beheld. They looked as though they had been 
turned out of pure, white, veinless quartz, which had 
been polished to such a degree that there was always a 
point on the white surface, just outside the colored iris, 
which seemed to catch and refract the rays of light in 
such a peculiar manner that you were always doubting 
whether he looked at you through his pupils, like an or- 
dinary mortal, or through the glittering, refractive foci. 

‘*But, Professor,” said I, ‘‘admitting that you are able 
to produce these complex protein compounds which en- 
ter so largely into the composition of organized bodies, 
whence will you derive the power to cause them to 
multiply and assume the definite form which your con- 
templated creation implies?” 

‘‘Ha! ha!” laughed the Professor; ‘‘why not ask 
where we get the air we breathe? My dear friend, 
this power is around us, above us, beneath us; we live 
move, and breathe immersed in it. It is the inherent 
Force which inhabits all matter; now taking the form 
of heat, now of electricity, and now of vital organiza- 
tion and growth. It is one Force, manifested in differ- 
ent ways. Take the electric current which is leaping 
through a wire, and obstruct its course by a constriction 
in the wire, and instantly the electricity is changed into 
heat; take the great magnetic currents which traverse 
the earth from equator to pole, and bar but an atom of 
their totality by a protein compound or protoplasm, and 
instantly the magnetic is changed to vital Force, and 
the protoplasm is compelled to grow and assume shape 
by a power far greater, though unseen, than the steam 
hammer exerts upon a shapeless mass of iron! Elec- 
tricity is the form in which we are best able to grasp and 
control this mighty, inherent Force of matter, and let 
me but succeed in elaborating the protein compounds 
which have hitherto eluded my efforts, and I will show 
you wonderful results— most wonderful results, my 
friend !" 

I rose shortly, and wishing the Professor success in 
what I considered his almost insane experiments, I took 
my leave. 

I rambled through various parts of Europe, and over 
two years had elapsed when I found myself, almost with- 
out knowing why, in the city, and on my way to the resi- 
dence of the Professor. 

He met me with a demonstrative joy so eager that I 
was really amused. 

‘*My dear friend,” said he, ‘‘ you have arrived just in 
time to witness my triumph. I have succeeded in elabo- 
rating every protein compound in the human body, and 
I shall shortly produce a living man, whom I have 
created! Come with me to the laboratory.” 

He led the way to the same apartment as formerly, 
but now almost completely filled with new and strange 
appliances of science. A large, oddly shaped tank at 
the further end of the room particularly attracted my 
attention. 

‘‘Ah,” said the Professor, following my glance, ‘‘ that 
is the womb from whence, I trust, my being will be very 
shortly born.” 

“Impossible!” exclaimed I, half-believing that his 
experiments and studies had unseated his reason, and 
that I was in the company of at least a monomaniac. 
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“Nothing is impossible!” returned the Professor, 
triumphantly. ‘‘I will explain everything so clearly that 
even should you never ’’—(here I was sure he looked at 
me out of the refractive points) ‘‘ see the triumph your- 
self, you will know it is possible. 

‘* Here in these jars,” said he, taking up one of a row 
which stood on a shelf near us, ‘‘is the protein com- 
poundscomplete. They are portions which I have man- 
ufactured and reserved for future experiments. Here is 
fibrine, albumen, and globuline for my blood; here caseine 
for milk. This jar contains pepsine and pancreatine 
for digestive processes. Here is osteine for bones, and 
cartilagine and musculine for my cartilage and muscles. 
This is mucasine, and this biliverdine and urosacine. 
In this jar is melanine, the compound which makes the 
skin, iris, and hair of different races of different colors. 
Iam determined, eventually, through using nicely ad- 
justed amounts of this, to produce men of new and beau- 
tiful variations of color.” 

“‘Great heavens! Professor,” I exclaimed, for the 
method in his madness startled me, ‘‘are you crazy, or 
do you really believe all this?” 

“Wait and see. Each one of these compounds I 
have made by placing together the proper proportions of 
carbon, hydrogen, oxygen, and nitrogen, using a little 
sulphur and iron when required, and compelling them 
to unite by the application of vital force, into which I 
have learned to transmute electricity. For the non-ni- 
trogenous and inorganic portions of the human body, 
I have only had to reach out and take. Here is sugar, 
starch, and oil; here the carbonates of lime, soda, and 
potassa; here the phosphates of lime, magnesia, soda, 
and potassa; and here the chlorides of sodium and 
potassium. Hereis purewater. Thus, you see, I have 
my man, with his elements all complete, and only re- 
quiring, like the parts of an ingenious toy, to be put 
together.” 

‘Aye, but to put them together,” murmured I, ‘‘ that 
is the great secret.” 

‘*Wait and see—wait and see. Here I have an elec- 
tric pile, generating a slow, equable current of electric- 
ity, like that constantly permeating the atoms of the 
earth. It is attached in such a manner that the current 
constantly passes through this tank, or matrix, and is 
transmuted by contact with protoplasm into vital Force. 
Under that Force, at this moment, my man is rapidly 
developing. Heat I supply from this furnace; light is 
not yet needed, for all the initiatory steps toward pro- 
ducing a plant or animal, nature takes in profound 
darkness.” 

‘But, Professor,” I urged, ‘‘even if you succeed in 
compelling these compounds to grow and unite with 
each other, and with inorganic substances, how can you 
control their shape, or force them to assume any defin- 
ite form?” 

“Ah, that is my secret-—my great and wonderful se- 
cret—which I alone have discovered, and which I shall 
conceal from the world until I have triumphed. Do I 
wish to produce an arm, a leg, a heart, or any organ 
or part of the body? I take a small portion of the 
organ or part I want to produce from a living body, 
or if this is, from the nature of the organ, impossi- 
ble, I take it so quickly after death that the cells do not 
lose their vitality, and introduce it into my amorphous 
protoplasm. These cells, having already acquired a 
shaping force in their respective bodies by an unaltera- 
ble law, modify my nacent protoplasm, and compel 
it to organize according to the particular prototype in- 





troduced. Thus, you perceive, a single cell is sufficient 
to reproduce a whole organ, if it have sufficient proto- 
plasm to influence.” . 

‘*T see,” said I, beginning to doubt, so strained was 
my mind in following his theories, whether I was an 
atom, molecule, protoplasm, or only the old Professor's 
environment. ‘‘I see; and now it only remains to pro- 
duce your man!” 

‘That will soon be done,” said he, with an unearthly 
triumph in his tones. ‘‘Sit here, my dear friend, and 
you shall have a glimpse of him, and judge of the 
possibility for yourself.” 

He motioned me towards an odd-looking arm-chair 
situated directly in front of the strange tank. Confused 
and fatigued, I sank down in it, when my blood ran 
suddenly cold to find that I was seized and firmly held 
in every part of my body by steel clasps, which sprang 
forth in obedience to some hidden mechanism within 
the chair. Its devilish ingenuity was perfect in every 
detail, and arms, legs, head, and body were gripped as in 
an immovable vise. I struggled to liberate myself, but 
in vain. Cold perspiration bathed my body, and I 
nearly became insensible through horror. 

The Professor approached and surveyed me gleefully. 

“Is it not perfect? It is also my invention,” said he. 

‘‘For God’s sake, Professor,” exclaimed I, hoarsely, 
‘‘what does this mean? Let me out of this infernal 
machine, in heaven’s name!” 

‘* Heaven is an obsolete phrase, my friend. Science 
has utterly obliterated it, as you will soon have ocular 
proof. Be calm, and I will explain. In this matrix be- 
fore youI have introduced primarily water, the great, 
almost universal, solvent. Then from these jars I took 
the proper proportion of all the other constituents of the 
human body, and placed them within also, I then ap- 
plied my Vital Force, transmuted from this battery. 
The result was a formless mass. I then bethought me 
of my invention, and I have introduced portion after 
portion until I have gradually produced every part of a 
perfect human body except the brain. This I now pro- 
pose to accomplish by introducing, very quickly after 
death, a portion of yours, together with sufficient proto- 
plasm for it to influence. I want to produce not only a 
man, but a great and intellectual man. I have often 
admired the fine analytical force and nicely balanced 
power of your brain, and have long had my eye upon 
you with a view to my great experiment.” 

Here he turned and busied himself with some mechan- 
ism about the tank. I gradually grew calm, and re- 
signed myself to my fate. I remember wondering, in a 
vague sort of manner, whether or not my soul might 
take up its abode also in the Professor’s new man; and 
such was my longing for life that I earnestly hoped that 
this modification of the old Pythagorean doctrine might 
prove true in my case. ForI had no hope of life. I 
knew too well that the gradual growth of science had 
choked out every human sympathy and feeling from the 
Professor's heart long since, and that I would be sacri- 
ficed on the altar of experiment. 

‘*Ah,” said he, quietly, approaching me, after com- 
pleting his arrangements, ‘‘ah, I am glad to see you so 
calm, for all the emotions are detrimental to the delicate 
brain substance, if in excess. ‘The environment is most 
perfect for the ultimate success of our experiment. I 
am happy to assure you of an instantaneous and pain- 
less death. I have here an electric battery so powerful 
that the instant its current is discharged through your 
organism, the functions of life will be entirely suspended.” 
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He approached me, holding in each hand a long, 
insulated conductor. 

I closed my eyes in momentary prayer. 

**Now, my dear friend, we are all ready. 
It is only one little touch, and——” 

He fell dead at my feet! In-his scientific excitement 
he had laid down his insulators, and unconsciously 
picked up the non-insulated electrodes which he had in- 
tended to apply to my body, and the current was dis- 
charged through his! 

He was not mistaken as to the power of his instru- 
ment. Death wasinstantaneous. And in falling against 
my chair he liberated some secret spring, by which the 
clasps flew back to their sockets, and I was free! 

I bounded up, and attempted cautiously to remove 
the poles of the battery from his hands. But it was no 
use. They were locked in the grip of death. 

I quickly left the laboratory, and, taking the first 
train, sped away from the scene of my horrible expe- 
rience. A few days after, I was looking over a news- 
paper, when my eye caught the following paragraph : 


Good-bye. 


“Sap OccurRENCE.— Professor Stiickenholtz, the well-known 
scientist, was this morning found dead in his laboratory. He 
had evidently been killed by receiving the shock of a powerful 
electric battery with which he was experimenting. 

“In a receptacle within his laboratory was found the body of 
ami phalous, or brainless idiot, which was elegantly formed, 
and from which life had apparently just departed. It was taken 
in charge, and will be prepared as an unique specimen, by the 
curator of the anatomical museum connected with the Uni- 
versity in which Professor Stiickenholtz labored. 

“* By this untimely death science loses,” etc. 
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NOTES OF A VAGABOND. 


What a glorious thing it is to bea vagabond! But of 
all vagabonds commend me to vagabondage (which I 
believe is a word yet un-got-hold-of by Webster) in a 
tropical climate. I remember once being broke, and 
packing my blankets (a very good thing to have even if 
you are broke, pecuniarily speaking) in—say, Mexico ;— 
and, night coming on me, and that portion of my body 
which the philosophic tragedian, Sophocles, pronounces 
the most shameless of all, viz: the belly, arraigning me 
for want of consideration of its necessities, I sought 
out a vineyard—it was September—the most remote 
from the habitations of men; and, spreading my blank- 
ets in the sandy bed of the zanja, which, in spring and 
early summer, irrigated the thirsty vines, I made a sup- 
per off the luscious bunches of Malaga, Sweet-water, 
Rose of Peru, Flaming Tokay, and all other grapes 
which grew there, tickling my palate, and, even after re- 
pletion, creating a spurious appetite by change. These 
were the days when I was ‘‘too proud to beg, too honest 
to steal,” that is, steal with qualifications; for though 
my morality would then have eructed (another un-Web- 
sterian word) at being presumed capable of the thefts of 
a street commissioner, a stock broker, or a supervisor, 
it could yet swallow and digest the immorality of steal- 
ing grapes—for aliving. I sneaked along the vine-rows, 
Tising occasionally on tiptoe to listen for the coming 
footsteps of the watchers; but they were all in the snug 
rooms and kitchens of their homes, and didn’t care 
whether a poor tramp ate a few pounds of grapes or 
not. Even the dogs were too well-fed to do faithful 
service ; and so Nature, as she usually does, allied her- 
self on the side of unconstraint. There was, as I re- 





member, a magnificent, pale moon; my senses were 
sharpened by vegetable diet, or I probably should not 
have remarked it. Cassiopeia, Ursa Major, and the 
Serpent all adorned the northern heavens, and shone 
upon my slumbrous eyelids as I rolled myself up in my 
blankets. Sweet sleep came over me; with it dreams 
of peristyled atriums, and all the usual paraphernalia of 
the Ivory Gate. Then I dreamed that I was listening 
to the plash of waves upon a romantic sea-shore, my 
head in the lap of a lovely girl, when—‘‘ The devil !” said 
I, jumping up, ‘‘what’s this?” and as I threw my blank- 
ets, boots, and hat up on the bank of the ditch, as fast 
as I could put my hands on them, I came to the con- 
clusion that tramps had better not sleep in zanjas; or, 
if they do, they should previously ascertain which day 
the za@z,a they mean to use is supplied with water at 4 
A. M. for the benefit of the city. 
A LITERARY TRAMP. 


‘*HOME, SWEET HOME.” 


Biscaccianti, the famous singer so well known to the 
early Californian, and so intimately connected with 
memories of the olden and golden days, writes to us 
from her humble apartments in Rome, as follows: 


I am dreadfully bitter to-night; reflecting upon a life of anx- 
iety, disappointment, and tears, has made me so. I should 
like, morally speaking, to smash everything to pieces. And as 
I must let steam off in some way or other, I will try to do so 
harmlessly, and tell a simple little story to show how some of 
the poor nobodies of this world may come up quite as truly to 
the heart-pitch as do the so-called great and noble. Ah! how 
often under a rough coat beats a manlier heart than that which 
ding-dongs under the well-cut frock of some fashionable dandy. 
“A man’s a man for a’ that.” I recall an episode during my 
first engagement in San Francisco. The house that night was 
crammed from pit to ceiling. There were lovely women with 
flashing eyes, and flashing diamonds, attended by model beaux, 
ever ready to roll their eyes, flirt, and sentimentalize, whether 
they felt it or not. Sufficient unto the hour is the nonsense 
thereof! But to my wee story; I had sung many pieces in 
French, Spanish, and Italian, and finally came the time for the 
dear old tune of ‘‘ Home, Sweet Home.” I never have sung 
anything in my life that I loved or felt so much; I suppose it is 
because I have always yearned after a home, but somehow or 
other I have never been able to come across it yet—gipsy-like, 
roaming about the world, seeking, but never finding. I hope, 
when I at last ‘‘go away,” I shall find ome! So I began 
“Home, Sweet Home.” I do believe one could have heard a 
pin drop, so hushed, so silent was the house, when all at once 
a sob, a suppressed sob, stole over the audience like a wail of 
sorrow. All eyes were turned in the direction from which it 
came. A poor miner, roughly clad, with his slouched hat partly 
covering his bronzed face, had entered the pit and, having crept 
into a corner, was leaning on the back of a seat, weeping as if 
his very heart would break. Suddenly, recollecting himself, 
and seemingly aware that every one was looking at him, he rose, 
and, softly stealing down the aisle, left the theatre as if, poor 
fellow, ashamed of having loved the dear old home before too 
many people. I shall never forget the almost religious silence 
which followed that song of mine. It was more to me than the 
most enthusiastic plaudits that ever rang in my ears; for I 
know that there were hearts present too full for utterance, and 
I felt that night, when all was over, as if I had done a great, a 
real good. Who shall say that by my song of ‘‘ Home, Sweet 
Home,” I had not drawn a soul from wrong, and returned a 
wandering son to the love of his dear old mother, who was 
weeping for him, not knowing, through his neglect, whether to 
mourn him as dead, or as lost, only to her! May I not believe 
that I, too, have had my mission of love and charity? 

Exiza BIscACcIANTI. 





